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October, 1916 No. 1 


Introduction 
By DAWSON JOHNSTON, Lurt. D. 


Librarian, St. Paul Public Library 


If business men in other cities are as much interested in getting the 
best out of business literature as they are in St. Paul, there need be no 
fear of a business crisis. 

It is possible, however, to read much and yet miss what is most important. 
For this reason the Town Criers of St. Paul have planned this guide to 
current business literature—the first of its kind. 

The development of business science, business literature and business 
libraries makes such a guide necessary. The recently published catalog of 
business books compiled in the Newark, New Jersey, Public Library 
contains the titles of 1,600 books. To this number there are now added 
each year between two and three hundred books besides articles in between 
two and three hundred business magazines. The business man has no 
time to examine all these and no time to make note of all the information 
that might prove useful to him. In fact, his reading is confined largely 
to the literature of his own trade and even that reading is limited to that 
which bears upon the problems of the moment. 

Both the extent of the literature of business, and the close relation 
between one branch of business and another, then, and the limited amount 
of time which a business man has to give to it, make such a guide to busi- 
ness literature desirable—and if it can be made in some measure an index 
to business literature also, so much the better. 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in the Current Business 
Periodicals on File at the St. Paul Public Library 


Accounting Commercial Law 


BACK TO SINGLE ENTRY LEGAL PITFALLS 
Ray Ovip HAL 
Journal of Accountancy, September, HERES Sie 
p. 196-204. System, p. 276-282, Sept. 
Some -interesting comparisons with Things to watch for when you extend 
double entry. (1). : credit. (13). 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


Advertising 
WHY WE DO NOT SEEK INQUIRIES 
Epwin A. WALTON 
Associated Advertising, Oct., p. 10-13. 
The advertising manager shows that 
large benefits have come from a change 
in policy whereby the company seeks 
educational effect rather than inquiries 
from its advertising. (2). 


HOUSE ORGANS AS TRADE 
BUILDERS 
GEORGE F. WILSON 
Associated Advertising, Oct., p. 35, 36. 
Why house organs are read and how 


they can supplement efforts of the sales 
force. (3). 


WINDOW TRIMMING 
W. H. Gorpdon 

“Arrangement and Balance in Show 
Cards.” Signs of the Times. Vol. 34, 
No. 1) p:. 10, 11, Sept. 

Practical hints on showcard writing, 
with good illustrations and clearly ex- 
plained text. (4). 


WINDOW TRIMMING 


“Show Window Advertising.” Signs 
of the Times. Vol. 34, No. 1, p. 6, Sept. 

The way Chas. A. Stevens and brother 
of Chicago have systematized their show 
window displays. (5). 


ADVERTISING 
James B. PEDDLE 


“How Cotton Waste was Successfully 
Trade-Marked.”’ Adv. and Selling, Vol. 
26, No. 4, p. 18, 40, Sept. 

Of all the common-as-dirt, nondescript 
articles in the world, probably cotton 
waste might readily be selected as repre- 
sentative. This article tells how this 
product was lifted above the level of the 
ordinary by trade-marking and advertising 
iter ALG): 

ADVERTISING 
Joun WENZEL 

“Controlling the Ratio of Advertising 
Expenditure.” Adv. and Selling. Vol. 26, 
No. 4, p. 13, 38, 39, Sept. 

A talk on the ration of advertising ex- 


pense to total business done, with some 
actual figures and charts of value. (7). 


PRESENT DAY MISINTERPRETA- 
TION OF RETAIL CO-OPERA- 
TION 
Geo. D. Louis 
Judicious Advertising, Sept., p. 47-54. 
fp ae the retailer to help himself. 


Buying 


CAREFUL BUYING PREVENTS 
LYING 
Gus REIss 
Associated Advertising, Oct., p. 15-17. 
Many merchants fall into advertising 
lies because they overbuy and it is hard 
to make the community buy more than it 
naturally needs. (11). 


BUYING 
HENRY WARE ELIOT, JR. 
“Ts the Buyer Superfluous?” 
Printing Art, Sept., p. 20-23. 
Mr. Eliot takes the stand that the 
printing buyer is unnecessary to a mer- 
cantile establishment and not only unne- 
cessary but actually expensive. His reasons 
are interesting. (12). 


The 


Finance 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF TWIN 
CITY RAPID TRANSIT CO. 
The Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, Sec. 2, Sept.,, p. 66, 
Definite information as to the fran- 
chises, legal decisions, amount of stock, 


amount of bonds, dividends, etc. (14). 
BANKING 
R. F. McNALLy 
“Banking Co-operation in Small 


Towns.’ The Commercial West., Vol. 30, 
No. 4, p. 18-23, July 22. 

Written by a man with fourteen years’ 
experience in a small town bank, now 
vice-president of a St. Louis Trust Com- 
pany. This article tells of the practical 
benefits gained by banks in small towns 
where co-operation is the rule. (15). 


- THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 

An address by Paul M. Warburg of the 
Federal Reserve Bank Board before the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

Commented upon editorially in the Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, Sept., p. 1152. (16). 


A DEFECT IN THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE COLLECTION PLAN 
GEORGE G. REQUARD 
gpa eee a aEN Magazine for Sept., p. 

This article treats of the new collection 
plan of the Federal Reserve System. (17). 


HOW TO READ THE MARKET 
PAUL Cray 
Moody’s Magazine, Sept., p. 453-456. 
A scientific interpretation of trade and 
technical statistics. (18). 


BRITISH WAR FINANCE 
Dr. ARTHUR SELWYN-BROWN 
Moody’s Magazine, Sept., p. 457-460. 
Starting just before the European War 
up to the present time. (19). 


BUSINESS BooxKs 


Management 


HOW WE KEEP UP WITH RISING 
COSTS 
OLIVER HALL 


System for Sept., p. 260-267. 

The editor states: “It is worth twenty 
minutes of your time to read this article, 
no matter what kind or size of business 
yours happens to be.”’ (20). 


WHERE WILL EUROPEAN COM- 
PETITION FIND US WEAKEST 
Joun Hays HAmMMonpD 
System for Sept., p. 232-240. (21). 


FIGURES TO PROVE THAT VEN- 
TILATION PAYS 
KENDALL BANNING 
System for Sept., p. 323-329. (22). 


UTILIZATION OF OUR RESOURCES 
IN PRODUCING DYESTUFFS 
AND DRUGS 
JosEPH JACOBS 
paceesae ir Druggist, Aug., p. 54. 


~” BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
Norris A. BRISCOE 
Efficiency Society Journal, Sept., p. 471- 
89 


The value of properly directed energy 
to all lines of business. (24). 


INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS AND 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
C. E. KNoOEPPEL 
Ray Society Journal, Sept., p. 454- 
460. 


How Americans should prepare to 
meet the commercial alliances of the 
various foreign nations after the war. (25). 


HOW I PICK A $25,000 A YEAR MAN 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
American Magazine, Sept. 
This article is by the president of 
America’s greatest bank and is a helpful 
article that is well worth reading. (26). 


IMPROVING METHODS IN THE 
FOUNDRY 
R. E. KENNEDY 
Pout Iron Age, Sept., No. 28, p. 700 and 
It gives an analysis of conditions of 
labor. Material and equipment accom- 


Merchandising 


MERCHANDISING 
A. E. LARNED 

“How Advertising Covered a Forced 
Rise in Price,” Adv. and Selling, Vol. 26, 
No. 4, p. 7, 43, Sept. 

Telling how the manufacturers of 
Headlight Overalls put across a 25 per 
cent increase in the retail price of an ar- 
ticle heretofore sold at a standard price 
that netted the retailer absolutely. no 
profit. (9). 


MERCHANDISING 
Pror. F. W. Taussic 

“Price and Articles of Prestige,” Adv, 
and Selling, Vol. 26, No. 4, p. 10, 41, 42, 
Sept. 

Prof. Taussig says practically that the 
advertiser has upset a hard and fast 
economic law. He has some interesting 
things to say with regard to price main: 
tenance. : 


MERCHANDISING 
DANIEL L. HANSON 
“The Morgue of Merchandise,” Adv. 
and Selling, Vol 26, No. 4, p. 5, 6, Sept. 
A little dissertation on why articles of 
merchandise have lost out, showing by 
concrete instances certain practises in 
advertising and selling that should be 
avoided. (32). 


Selling 


HOW WE HAVE MADE SALESMAN- 
SHIP MINIMIZE THE PRICE 
CUTTING EVIL 
H. W. BrppLEe 
Associated Advertising, Oct., p. 7-9. 

The supervisor of sales for the Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Co. describes a plan that 
makes it almost impossible for a jobber to 
cut prices without being discovered. (30). 


SELLING 
C. K. WoopBrRIDGE 


“Sales Territory as a Practical Study.” 
Adv. and Selling, Vol. 26, No. 4, p. 9, 47, 


Sept. 
How to analyze and allot sales terri- 
tory (31): 


THE MIRACLE WORKER—TACT 
OrIsON SUETT MARDEN : 
The Business Philosopher, Sept., p. 353- 
360. 
Giving inside facts on how to acquire 
tact and the results. (33). 


, panied by time and motion studies will 
gcifect large economics. (27). 
“SYSTEM IN BIG REALTY OFFICE 
© Real Estate News, Aug., p. 6, 7. 
_ _ How a leading New York brokerage 
firm constantly keeps track of business 
building facts and figures. (28). 


HOW WE EARN RETAIL CO- 
OPERATION 
G. L. Louis 
Associated Advertising, Oct., p. 18-20. 
Aid the dealer by showing him how to 
help himself so that a customer will buy 
more than his original purchase. (29), 


933029 


BusInEss Books 


Miscellaneous 


SCHWAB’S OWN STORY 
MERLE CROWELL 
American Magazine, Sept. 
Interesting facts about a dominant 
figure in the great steel industry. (34). 


PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 
ALBIN H. HUTCHINS 

“From the Woodcut to the Halftone,” 
The Printing Art, Vol. 28, No. 1, 2nd page 
following p. 32, Sept. 

This article, while frankly an advertise- 
ment, contains many things of historical 
interest to the printer and engraver. 
Written by a man who was one of the 
foremost wood engravers of his time. (35). 


MANUFACTURING IN ARGENTINA 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
Sept., p. 309-316. (36). 


THE AMERICAN-MEXICAN JOINT 
COMMISSION 


Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
Sept., p. 281-288. 
Organization and addresses. (37). 


RESTRICTING PROPERTY USES 


Real Estate News, Aug., p. 4-00. 

Municipal control of realty becomes live 
national issue as New York City com- 
pletes huge districting task. (38). 


We invite you to send suggestions as to 
articles appearing in current periodicals, 
also names of any recent books of value to 
Pe men to Sprague W. Smith, care of 

. M. Smyth Printing Co. 


\ 
\ 


Books for the Busy Man 


Practical books for reading on some division of business will 
be listed on this page each month, which can be obtained from 
the Business Men’s Division of the St. Paul Public Library. 


For the business man who desires a general 
knowledge of advertising and its application the 
following books will be found to about cover the 
field. 

Advertising—Selling the Consumer, by John 
Lee Mahin. The subject asics is treated under 
twenty-four heads. H¥F5832 

Advertising—The Social a pele Problem, 
by George French, treats of the. ethics and social 

value of advertising. HF5821 F7. 

Ads and Sales, by Herbert N. Casson, is a study 
of Advertising and Selling from the standpoint of 
the new principles of scientific management. 
HF5823 C3. 

The New Business, by Harry Tipper, is a book 
that is valuable reading to every man that is en- 
gaged in business for profit. HF5351 T5. 

To the student who desires to study advertising, 
as a future vocation, Productive Advertising, by 
H. W. Hess, is a good text book with quiz ques- 
tions following each chapter. HF5823 H5. 

The man who is following advertising as a busi- 
ness and desires a course of reading as a stimulus, 
will do well to read the books selected by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. They 
are: 

Advertising—Selling the Consumer—Mahin. 
HF5823 M. 

The New Business—Tipper. HF5351 TS. 

Advertising as a Business Force—Cherington. 
HF5823 C4. 


The Manual of Successful Storekeeping— 
Hotchkin. HF5429 H6. 

The Advertising Book of 1916—Cherington. 
HF5823 C5 


To these I would add Walter Dill Scott’s, The 
Pyschology of Advertising. HF5822 S2. 

The Law of Advertising—Clowry Chapman. 
HF5819 C4. 

Principles of Advertising Arrangement—Frank 
Alvah Parsons. HF5823 P. 

Manual of Style, University of Chicago. 

Lesa) C6, 

Printers Ink, weekly, and Advertising and Sell- 
ing, monthly, are the leading journals published i in 
the interest of advertising. 

The library has a number of other books on 
advertising that can be looked over with profit, 


such as: 

Bellamy, Francis, ed.—1909—Effective Maga- 
zine Advertising. HF6107 B4. 

Lytle, John Horace—1914—Magazine Adver- 
tising. HF6107 L8. 

Calkins, Ernest Elmo—1915—The Business of 
Advertising. HF5821.C. 

Chasnoff, Joseph Edwin—1913—Selling News- 


paper Space. HF6107 CS. 
Hawkins, George H. E.—1914—Newspaper 
Advertising. HF6107 H3 


Clifford, William George—1914—Building Your 
Business by Mail. HF5730 C6. 

De Weese, Truman Armstrong—1915—Keeping 
a Dollar at- Work. HF6107 D4. 

Edgar, Albert E.—1913—How to Advertise a 
Retail Store, Including Mail Order Advertising and 
General Advertising. HF5823 E3. 

Graydon, Samue]l—1909—Some Notes on Cat- 
alog Making. Z246 G8. 

Wasson, Guy George—1915—How to Compile a 
Catalog. Z246 W3. 

Martin, Mac.—1915—Modern Methods of Mer- 
chandising. HF5823 M3. 

Martin, Mac.—19i4—Planning an Advertising 
Campaign for a Manufacturer. HF5823 M32 

Trezise, Frederick Jameel Typog- 
raphy of Advertisements. Z246 T 

Wilson, George Frederick 1915-—The House 
Organ—How to Make It Produce Results. 
HF6121 W7. 


Cowan, George John Back- 
grounds. HF5845 C 
Godinez, Peneues Laurent—1914—Display 


Window Lighting and the City Beautiful. 
HF5845 GS. 

International Correspondence Schools—1912— 
The Window Trimmer’s Handbook. HF5845 15. 

Mason, Harry Beckwith, ed.—l1910—Window 
Displays for Druggists. HF5849 D7M3. 

Duce, Herbert Cecil—1912—Poster Advertising. 
HF5843 D8. 

Hawkins, George Henry Edward—1910—Poster 
Advertising. HF5843 H3. 

In addition to these books of a general nature, 
there are also books on the advertising of different 
branches of business, such as the grocery business, 
drug business, moving picture business, etc. 


a7 
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December, 1916 No. 3 
CNS 


Library Mobilization 


I have just received a letter from a prominent business man in which 


he says: 


“T want to commend the 
delivery of books to the business men of St. Paul. 


movement to provide for the free 


I think this is going to 


be one of the best moves ever made to encourage the business man to read, 


because he ordinarily is too busy to go to the lib 


rary and consequently 


there are a lot of books he wants to read that he passes up. 
I sincerely trust that this service will be established soon and I am 
sure it will be used and appreciated by every business man in St. Paul.” 
If not more than one per cent of the business men of St. Paul felt this 


way about the importance of messen 
would be good economy for the city 


ger service in the business district it 
to establish it. 


Successful business men are not men of leisure, and the information 
they need must be supplied without delay; and when it cannot be given by 


telephone it should be sent by messenger. 

can answer other calls at the same time. 
In other words, when a public messenger can do the work of 

private messengers it is time to employ the public messenger. 


Particularly if the messenger 


several 


And so it will come to pass, that he who runs may read if he choose, 


‘but he who reads need not run, 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in the Current Business 
Periodicals on File at the St. Paul Public Library. 


Accounting 


Synthetic Costs. Engineering Maga- 
zine, Oct., 1916. J. K. Mason. Shows 
very clearly how cost records should be 
determined from an analysis of the dis- 


tribution of expense in an industrial 
plant. (96). 


Accounting System, Chalmers Dis- 
tributors. Chalmers Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit. 1916. p. 24. (97), 


Everyman’s Office. Edward Earle 
Purinton. Independent, Nov. 20, p. 
316-323. (98). 


Perpetual Inventory and Appraisal 


Values. Charles Piez, The Iron Age, 
Nov., p. 1227. How values increased 
through extraneous conditions lull man- 
ufacturer in wrong sense of financial 
security. (99). 


Advertising 


Success in Pharmacy. W. O. Loesch, 


Ph. G., Northwestern Druggist, Dec., 
p. 27-28. What it means and methods 
to obtain it. (100). 


How Could a Bank Utilize Its Show 


Window Space? Signs of the Times, 
Dec., p. 5. Proper displays would 
promote banking habit. (101). 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR THE BUSY MAN 


The Science of Selling 


Some Books on Salesmanship that may be had at the Publc Library 


Selling Methods. Fire insurance. A. 


W. Shaw Co. HG9706 S4. 

Life insurance. A. W. Shaw Co. 
HG3876 S4. 

Office appliances and supplies. A. W. 
Shaw Co. HF5438 S4. 

Real estate. A. W. Shaw Co. HD1379 
S4. 


Retailing. A. W. Shaw Co. HF5351 
S4. 


Selling Newspaper Space. Joseph E. 


Chasnoff. HF6107 C5. 


Selling Suggestions. Frank Farrington. 
HF5438 F. 


Selling. What makes up the science of 
salesmanship; training and handling 
salesmen; specific methods for selling 
different lines. W. A. Waterbury, 


W. H. Cottingham and others. HF 
5438 S3. 
Selling, Credit and Traffic. Part 1, 


Selling and Buying. Ralph Starr 


Butler. HF5351 M7 V.3. 
Selling Things. Orison Swett Marsden. 
HF5438 M2. 


Selling Latin America. William E. 
Aughinbaugh. HF3080 A9. 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 


You can brush up on some of those parts of your business knowledge which 
have become stale. 


How to Conduct the Real Estate, 
Insurance and General Brokerage 
Business. W. R. Gahagen. 1916. 
HD1379G3, 


Investment and Speculation. L: 
Guenther. 1916. HG4521G9. 


Principles of Money and Banking. 
H. G. Moulton. HG221M9. 


Farm Mortgage Handbook. 
Robins. HG5095R6. 


Talks on Business Correspondence. 
W. C. Bamburgh. 1916. Contents: 
Letters and letter writing; sales cam- 
paigns by correspondence; relations 
with customers and public relations; 
mail and mailing; files and filing. 
HF5721V3. 


Ke GN, 


Exporting to Latin America. A hand- 
book for merchants, manufacturers and 
exporters. E. B. Filsinger. 1916. This 
book covers every phase of exporting to 
South America, from the study of the 
Latin-American trade problem down 
to details of custom house procedure. 
In addition to most minute directions 
as to methods of doing business, there 
are statistical tables showing economic 
conditions in various countries, and a 


bibliography. p. 465-488. HF3080F4. 


Practical Cost Keeping for Con- 
tractors. F. R. Walker. 1916. 
HF5686W2. 


Write Dr. Johnston of the Public Library and tell him how good this 
Bulletin is for the Business Men of Saint Paul 
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ee tary ee Nor 
Put Your Shoulder to the Wheel --- Boost! 


Saint Paul has one of the most beautiful 
library buildings in the United States, 
and with such a man as Dr. Dawson 
Johnston as librarian, there is no doubt 
but that we will have the most complete 
business men’s reference library as soon as 
the books can be gotten. Now that we 
have this beautiful building and new busi- 
ness books are coming in all the time, we 
want to get the most use of all these up-to- 
date books, so after making a little investi- 
gation and talking it over with some busi- 
ness men, we find there is need of an 
attendant in the business men’s division 
of the Public Library who is an expert 
on business literature, one who can tell 
us what book to get that will enlighten 
us on any specific problem which may con- 
front us. 

Then again, maybe you are too busy 
to go up to the Library, so then wouldn’t 
it be a good thing to be able to call up 
the Library and tell them that you would 
like to have a book dealing on that specific 


problem with which you are pondering, 
sent down to your office in a few minutes? 

And last but not least do you think this 
bulletin is worth while? Would you like 
to have it to continue to come to your 
desk? 

If you would like to have the ex- 
pert on business literature installed at 
the Public Library, write Dr. Johnston 
and tell him so. And if you would like 
to have the messenger ‘service above 
mentioned, write Dr. Johnston and tell 
him so. And if you believe this bulletin 
is of any service to you in your business, 
write Dr. Johnston and tell him so. 


The Efficiency Society Journal is s 
rendering a real service to its readers 
by listing articles of interest to business 
men, similar to this bulletin. These 
articles are taken from different maga- 
zines which tend to show the broad 
mindedness of editorial staff. 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 


Selling Things. O. S. Marden and ‘fe 
MacGrail. 1916, 275 p. (140). 

The Predetermination of True Costs 
and Relatively True Selling Prices. 
F. A. Parkhurst. 1916, 96 p. (141). 

American and Foreign Investment 
“ype W.L. Raymond. 1916, 324 p. 

142). 

The Butter Industry in the United 
States; an economic study of butter 
and oleomargarine. E. Wiest. 1916, 
264 p. (Columbia University Studies 
in History). (143). 

How to Conduct the Real Estate, In- 
surance and General Brokerage 
Business. W. R. Gahagen. 1916, 
125 p. (144). 

The Premium System of Forcing 
Sales. Its Principles, Laws and Uses, 
Henry S. Bunting. A study of the 
most modern methods of capturing 
markets and overcoming competition. 


(145). 


Boys and Girls in Commercial Work. 
B. M. Stevens. 1916, 181 p., 13 v. (146). 

Office Efficiency, Melvil Dewey. 1916, 
45 p. Reprint from “The business of 
insurance,’ 1912. (147). 

Ambitious Women in Business. Elea- 
ica 1916, 393 p. HD6053R6. 
148). 

The Science and Art of Salesmanship. 


S. R. Hoover. 1916, 193 p. (Macmil- 
lan’s commercial series), (149). 
Commercial Mortmain. J. R. Dos 


Passos. 1916,101 p. (150). 
Specialty Advertising. The new way 
to build business, Henry S. Bunting. 
A classification of specialty media, and 
an exposition of direct individual ad- 
vertising or personal appeal. (151). 
The Elementary Laws of Advertising 
and How to Use Them. Henry S. 
Bunting. A complete analysis and 


synthesis of the selling power of pub- 
licity. (152). 


153-173 
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Articles of Interest to Business Men in the Current Business 
Periodicals on File at the St. Paul Public Library. 


Accounting 


U. S. Commerce Department. Prop- 
erty accounting. Sept. 8, 1916, p. 9. 
(Dept. circular 204, 2nd edition). (153). 


Industrial Accounting. F. J. Knoeppel 
C. P. A., The Journal of Accountancy, 
Dec., p. 417-432. An excellent article 
on modern scientific management. (154). 


Credit Conditions in South American 
Countries. James Mathews, the 
Journal of Accountancy, Dec., p. 443- 
450. An address delivered before the 
New York State Society of Public Ac- 
countants, October, 1916. (155). 


Qualifications and Responsibilities of 
Public Accountants. J. E. Masters, 
C. P. A., The Journal of Accountancy, 
Dec., p. 433-442. An address at the 
opening of the Worcester School of 
Accountancy and Business Adminis- 
tration, 1916. (156). 


Advertising 


Some Essentials in Advertising. Ar- 
thur Lund, Efficiency Society Journal, 
Dec., p. 656-667. This article will in- 
terest advertising men from a little 
different viewpoint and is worth while. 
(157). 

Retail Sales, Profits, Stocks and Ad- 
vertising Increase. Mac Martin. As- 
sociated Advertising, Jan. 1917. p. 11. 
(158). 

Applying the Premiums to Build 
Business. Novelty News, Jan. 1917, 
p. 4-20. A series of articles showing 
specific examples and experiences in 
business building by means of prem- 
iums. (159). 

True and False Economy in Cutting 
the Cost of Printed Matter. W. B. 
Patterson, Printers Ink, Dec. 28, p. 77. 
(160). 

The Show Card in the Drug Store. 
Northwestern Druggist, Jan. 1917. p. 
30. Alex F. Peterson, Showing how 
sales can be increased by the proper 
use of show cards. (161). 


Opportunities for American Enter- 
prise in the Mediterranean Coun- 
tries. Petros Zaldari, Bankers Maga- 
zine, January. (162). 

Selling Schemes that Brought Home 
the Bacon. Novelty News, Jan. 1917, 
p. 36. Leap year and a fair “lady” 
wanting a home made a winning com- 
bination. (163). 

United Cigar National Advertising 
Double Ricoro Sales. Charles W. 
Hurd, Printers Ink, Dec. 14, p.3. (164). 


How to Use the Specialty in Adver- 
tising. Novelty News, Jan. 1917, p. 
76-121. Telling of methods that have 
proved successful in various business. 
(165). 

Advertising When Competition Is 
Shut Off. Printers Ink, Jan. 11, p. 25. 
(166). 

Stimulating Dairy Farming with 
Advertising. Wallace MacMonnies. 
Advertising & Selling. . December, p. 
9. A unique campaign of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, for Jersey Cows 
that is doing big work. (167). 

A Retailers Conclusive Arguments 
for Handling Advertised Goods. 
Harry Spencer, Judicious Advertising, 
Dec. Proves advertising an economy. 
(168). 

How We Know What Our Salesman 
Promise Our Dealers. Jean R. Kinder, 
Associated Advertising, Dec., p. 21-23. 
(169). 


Buying 


U.S. Markets and Rural Organization 
Office. Survey of typical co-opera- 
tive stores in the United States; by J. 
A. Bexell, Hector MacPherson and W. 
Hs. Rerr-Nov. 3, 1916. pes: (Ag- 
riculture Dept. Bulletin 394.) 


Relation between primary market prices 
and qualities of cotton; by Fred Taylor, 
Nov. 24, 1916, p. 15. (Agriculture 
Dept. Bulletin 457.) Includes lists of 
Agriculture Department publications 
relating to cotton. 


Marketing and distribution of western 
muskmelons in 1915; by O. W. Schleuss- 
ner and C. W. Kitchen. Oct. 31, 1916, 
p. 38. (Agriculture Dept. Bulletin 401.) 
Commercial handling, grading and 
marketing of potatoes; by C. T. More 
and C. R. Dorland. Nov. 1, 1916, p. 
40. (Agriculture Dept. Farmers’ bulle- 
tin'753)2> (170), 

U. S. Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Bureau. Exporting to Aus- 
trailia, practices and regulations to be 
observed by American shippers; by 
Philip B. Kennedy. 1916, p.29. (Mis- 
cellaneous series 45). (171). 


Dyes and dyeing. Artificial dyestuffs 
used in United States, quantity and 
value of foreign imports and of domestic 
production, fiscal year 1913-14, 1916. 
(Special agents series 121). (172). 
U. S. Federal Trade Commission. 
Concluding chapter of Federal Trade 
Commission report on co-operation 


in American export trade. 1916, p.14. 
(173. 


BUSINESS Books 


Finance 


Importance of South American Trade. 
The Pan-American Union, Dec., p. 721- 
727. The firms that are going after 
foreign trade will be interested in the ad- 
dress which was delivered before the 
Boston City Club, Nov. 16, 1916, by 
Hon. Andrew J. Peters, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. (174). 

My Fight with Rising Costs. J. A. 
Goldberg, System, Jan., p. 30-36. When 
you read how this man met the rising 
costs which are confronting business 
men today, you may get an inspiration 
that will net dollars, and rest that over- 
worked brain. (175). 


Foreign Government Loans, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Invest- 
ment Market. Moody’s Magazine, 
Dec. 1916, p. 616-618. J. Santilliano. 
A discussion of the subject from the 
standpoint of national and individual 
interest, safety and attractiveness. The 
Reserve Boards warning explained. 
(176). 

The New Foreign Securities Issues. 
Moody’s Magazine, Dec. 1916, p. 630- 
634. A. W. Ferrin. An explanation 
and elucidation of the New Russian, 
French and Chinese issues of security, 
showing how they are secured, etc. 
(177). 

U. S. Federal Reserve Board. Present 
position and future development of 
Federal reserve system, address of W. 
P. G. Harding before forum of New 
York chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, New York, Nov. 1, 1916, 
p. 14. (178). 

Cattle Loans. F.N. Shepherd, Bankers 
Magazine, January. (179). 


The High Cost of Living. G. R. Cum- 
mings, Bankers Magazine, January. 
(180). 

The Resources, Finances and Govern- 
ment of Russia. Moody’s Magazine, 
Dec., 1916, p. 645-650. Dr. Arthur 
Selwyn-Brown. (181). 


Management 


Co-ordinating Technical and Busi- 
ness Training. N. T. Ficker, Indus- 
trial Management, December. p. 376- 
380. (182). 


Using Your Delivery Equipment to 
Cut Costs. S. V. Norton, System, 
Jan., p. 37-44. Based on an investiga- 
tion by the manager of a truck tire sales 
company. (183). 

What the Corporations are doing to 
Train Employees for Commercial 
Life. Lee Galloway. Efficiency So- 
ciety Journal, Nov. 1916, p. 579-600. 
(184). 
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How the Larkin Co. Trains its Sales 
Correspondents. Printers Ink, Jan. 
LL ei 03519) Giving their system of 
correcting the errors of their corre- 
spondents and how their queries for 
information are answered. (185), 


Inducing Workmen to Give You their 
Ideas. Harry Frankli Porter, Factory, 
Jan., p. 26-28. A plan for keeping the 
suggestion box on the job. (186). 

The Lighting of Factories, Mills and 
Workshops, C. E. Clewell, Efficiency 
Society Journal, Dec., p. 645-646, (187). 

Warring on Waste or Defending Your- 
self with a By-Product. Factory, Jan. 
p. 28-30. (188). 

U. S. Labor Statistics Bureau. Em- 
ployment Managers’ Association of 
Boston. Proceedings of Conference of 
Employment Managers’ Association of 
Boston, Mass., May 10, 1916, Sept. 
1916, p. 64. (Bulletin 202; Employ- 
ment and unemployment series 4). (189). 


Getting More Out of the Factory 
Laboratory. L. C. Wilson, Factory, 
Jani pl 37-39) A strong plea for a re- 

search department, showing that in 

many instances the factory chemist 
has become the executives’ right hand 

man. (190). 


Merchandising 


Should a Dealer Concentrate on One 
Line? Printers Ink, Jan. Lie paes: 
How the buyers of one big store view 
the question. (191). 


The Premium Idea from An Econom- 
ic Standpoint. John Newton Por- 
ter, Novelty News, Jan., p. 20-30. 
(192): 

Marketing Perishable Farm Products. 
A. B. Adams. 1916, p. 180. (Colum- 
bia University studies in political 
science), (193). 

Applying the Premium 
Business. 
4-11. (194). 

Monthly Analysis of the Industria] 
Market. Moody’s Magazine, Dec., 
1916, p. 635-640... Ludwig W. Schmidt. 
A careful and able analysis of our mar- 


kets, written in a clear and understand- 
able style. (195). 


How to Determine the Market for 
Your Product. Herbert M. Maxwell, 
System, Jan., p. 53-61. If as big a 
man as the author of this article is, 
thought it worth while to write this, 
you ought to take advantage of his 
wide experience and knowledge by 
reading it. (196). 

Lower Quality or Higher Price in 
Hosiery Field. Printers Ink, Dec. 
pipe tee OL ar 


to Build 
Novelty News, Jan., p. 
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Methods of and Cost of Marketing 
Live Stock and Meats. 1916, p. 98. 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture Ke- 
port No. 113). (198). 


The Panama Canal and Commerce, 
Emory R. Johnson. 1916, p. 296. 
Contains ‘“The canal and the domestic 
trade and industries of the United 
States,” “The canal and the foreign 
trade of the United States,” ‘‘Fuel sup- 
plies and costs via the canal and alter- 
native routes.’’ (199). 


How We Won a Market Against Price 
Competition. Harry C. Moore, As- 
sociated Advertising, Dec., p. 7-10. 
Quality and service, backed by a qual- 
ity appeal, and a vigorous, sane selling 
will rout the competitor who depends 
on price alone. (200). 


Helping the Merchants Win the Far- 
mer’s Business. H. G. Larimer, 
Dec., p. 24-26. (201). 


Selling 


Selection of Salesmen. Grant Nablo, 
Salesmanship, Dec. Showing the use 
of phrenology and physiognomy with 
illustrations. (202). 


Advice to the New Salesmen. Real 
Estate News, Dec.,p.3. This article is 
by a big real estate operator in Chicago 
who has a set line of advice he gives to 
his new salesmen. (203). 


How B. & B. Sold a Price Advance to 
Their Salesforce. A. Bauer, Printers 
Thnk; Jan: 4, p. 3. °(204). 


More Advertising Through Better 
Sales Organization. Charles F. Ab- 
bott, Advertising and Selling, Dec., p. 
S00 L205). 


Selection of Salesmen. H. L. Hollings- 
worth, Salesmanship, Dec., p. 432. 
Treats of the selection of salesmen by 
scientific measurements of their mental 
qualities, with numerous charts, tables 
and tests. (206). 


Making the Sale Produce a Profit. 
The Business Philosopher, Jan. 1917, 
p. 38-47. J. C. Walker. An interest- 
ing address delivered before Cotton 
States Merchants Association at Mem- 
phis, last August. Mr. Walker is ed- 
ucational director of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. (207). 


Scientific Sales Management. E. St. 
Elmo Lewis. Industrial Management, 
December, p. 289-298. (208). 


Planning Ahead for 1917. Archer 
Wall Douglas, System, Jan., p. 3-17. 
If your sales in 1916 were not what they 
should have been, this article may help 
you in solving the problem. (209). 
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Better Conditions for Yankee Sales- 
men in Latin America. Walden 
Fawcett, Salesmanship, Dec., p. 428. 
(210). 


How Hart, Schaffner & Marx Make 
Better Salesmen of Their Dealers. 
By a Dealer, Printers Ink, Dec. 14, p. 
33. They help merchants pull the 
whole business load. (211). 


Selecting Salesmen in a Technical 
Line. C. B. McQuaig, Advertising 
and Selling, Dec. p. 10. This discus- 
sion is of an extremely difficult problem 
(2b 24. 


Shadow Towns of Today. North- 
western Druggist, Jan. 1917, p. 27-30. 
P, H. Peterson. What the mail Order 
Houses have done and are doing to some 
of our communities.—Unfair competi- 
tion, cut prices, and untruthful adver- 
tising. (213). 


Miscellaneous 


The World Wide Demand for Ameri- 
can Steel. Iron Age, Jan., p. 1-4. A 
general review of the trade for 1916. 
(214). 


Metals and Alloys in the Steel In- 
dustry. DeCourcy Browne, Iron 
Age, Jan., p. 21-26. (215). 


The New Status of American Ship- 
building. W. L. Crounse, Iron Age, 
p. 27-35. A close second to Great 
Britain though it will take years to re- 


place tonnage destroyed. (216). 
Farmers Showing Resentment at 
Cost of Distribution. Charles J. 


Brand, Chief of the United States 
Office of Markets. Printers Ink, Dec. 
21 pet So PAS te 


The Big Growth of International 
Parcel Post. The Americas, Dec., p. 
1=6;- (218). 


Better Industrial Plants for Less 
Money. Harold V. Coes, Factory, 
Jan., p. 21-23. With comments on 
same by five Architects, Engineers and 
Contractors. (219). 


Tariff Systems of South American 
Countries. U. S. Bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce. 1916, p. 308. 
(Its Tariff series, No. 34). (220). 


Depreciation and Value of Public 
Utilities. Charles C. James, The 
Journal of Accountancy, Dec., p. 409- 
416. This article is well worth reading 
as it is ably written. (221). 

Increasing Efficiency Thru Health 
Education. Loyal A. Shoudy, M. D., 


Efficiency Society Journal, Dec., p. 
646-655. (222). 


TOWN CRIERS CLUB 


BUSINESS Books 


An Index to Recent Books and Articles in 
Magazines of Interest to Business Men 


Issued by the Town Criers Club in the interest of the Business 
Men’s Division of the St. Paul Public Library. 


| SPRAGUE W. SMITH, Chairman, ALLAN L. FIRESTONE, 
=.= W. F. OLDHAM, Library Committee. 


“Tell me what you read and I'll tell you what 
Vol. 1 February, 1917 


= 


A Guide to Success 


The business world is a hard world, it is an exacting world, especially 
so in this day and age when business is becoming more of a science, and 
some of us are beginning to wonder if we have to begin all over again 
and where we will turn to get this most valued knowledge which we must 
have to cope with some of the problems that are confronting us day after 
day that other men seem to overcome so readily. 


It is a well known fact that the real successful business men of today 
or any other day couldn’t afford to wait to aquire this much sought for 


_ scientific knowledge through the school of experience or hard knocks, he 


must find a quicker way, some of us know, others are guessing and still 
others will not be told or take a fools advice, of course these don’t last 
long in business or they are on the downward path; it is needless to say 
that this article is meant for those who are hoping for bigger and better 
things in life. 


Dr. Johnston together with the committee from the Town Criers 
Club is making it possible for you to gain this broader knowledge of 
business which must come from the experience of other great men, and it 
being impossible for you to consult them, the next best way is to read 
all the magazines on business which also is almost impossible; so in solving 
this problem, we review the business magazines and classify the articles 
under different heads making it possible for you to have an index to 
articles which have a bearing on your particular line of business, thereby 


helping you to keep up-to-the-minute and guide you on the way to the 


goal of Success. 
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Articles of Interest to Business Men in the Current Business 
Periodicals on File at the St. Paul Public Library. 


Advertising 


How Rastus and His Fellow Shades 
Sell Créam of Wheat. An interview 
with Emery Mapes by Edward Mott 
Woolley. Printers Ink, Jan. 18, p 3. 
(223). 


Getting Your Business Message into 
The Farm Home. G. B. Sharpe, 
Postage, Jan.,p5.. (224). 


Developing more Extended Uses for a 
Product through Advertising. 
Printers Ink, Feb. 8, p 76. Chemical 
Company gets National distribution for 
unprotected commodity by decreasing 
the sales unit. (225). 


How the Hickory Brand was Establish- 
edin the Northwest. Edward Mott 
Woolley, Printers Ink, Feb. 1, p 3. 


The strong part played, by an unflinch- ; 
26). 


ing guarantee. 


Unique Advertising Schemes, J. A. 
Patterson, Modern Methods, Feb., 
p 63-64. A good article to read whether 
you believe in Unique Advertising 
Schemes or not, because it may give 
you an inspiration on the next campaign. 
LAB 


Organizing a Sales Campaign. 
Fletcher Ford, The Printing Art, Feb., 
p 442-443. Mr. Ford made some sug- 
gestions for men who present the advan- 
tages of using the right kind of advertis- 
ing literature to build business. There 
oh are here that will help you. 
(22 


Accounting 


Measuring Financial Efficiency of 
Institutions. Walter Mucklow. 
Journal of Accountancy, Feb. p 81-98. 


(225), 
Buying 
Buying Printing on the Percentage 
Plan. G. D. Crain, Jr., Inland Printer. 
Feb. p 615. Some of the advantages 
of the method of ‘‘cost plus.” This 
article is based on personal experience 
in buying printing. (230). 


Finance 


The Origin of Business Panics. 
Warren F. Hickernell. Moody’s Maga- 
zine; Vol. XX Now), January, 1917; 
p 8-12. A contrast of modern with 
medieval business, showing the transi- 
tion to modern commercial banking, 
and the source of business panics. (231). 


Review and Forecast of the Financial 
Markets. John Moody. Moody’s 
Magazine, Vol. XX, No. 1, January, 
1917, p 1-7. The War Era—The 
Reason Why—Forecasts confirmed— . 
The Economic Revolution—Outlook 
for 1917—What are ‘“‘War Stocks?”’— 
The Railroad Outlook—Non-war Stocks 
—Other Fields—The Bond Market— 
Bonds to Rise—Summing Up. (232). 


Monthly Analysis of the Industrial 
Markets. Dec., 1916, January, 1917. 
Ludwig W. Schmidt. Moody’s Maga- 
zine, Vol. XX, No. 1, January, 1917. 
p 27-32. (233). 


The Banker and His Work. F. N. 
Shepherd. The Chicago Banker, Vol. 
XLII, No. 7, Feb. 17, 1917. 

Mr. Shepherd, who is a member oF 
the A, B, A. Agricultural Committee 
sums up the ethics of the profession as it 
applies to the average situation. (234). 


Why Do Only One-Fourth of Americas 
Corporations Make a_ Profit. 
Edward N. Hurley, Vice Chairman 
Federal Trade Commission Advertising 
and Selling. Feb.,p13. (235). 


The ay, to Win Trade in Russia. 
Capt. L. Hough. The Iron Age. 
Vol. 99, No. 7, Feb. 15,1917.-p 421- 
425. War—Buying Methods—Lack of 
Trade Balance—Warning against At- 
tempted Exploitation—Germany to be 
a Competitor. (236). 


The War’s Influence on American 
Business Administration of Our 
Economic Problems for Next Ten 
Years will need Superlative States- 
manship, E. A. Filene, Efficiency Soc- 
iety Journal, Jan.. p 2-16. (237). 


Safety from the Economic Viewpoint, 
B. Frank Day, Efficiency Society 
Journal, Jan., p 17-22. (238). 


Measuring Financial Efficiency of 
Institutions, Walter Mucklow, C. P. 
A. Journal of Accountancy, Feb., 
p 81-98. <A big problem analysed for 
the business man. (239). 


Management 


Making the Executive more Efficient. 
Frank B. Gilbreth. The Iron Age. 
Vol. 99, No. 7, Feb. 15, 1917. p 6. 
427. Showing use_ of charts, on the 
“Exception principle,” to save manager’s 
time and make him more efficient. 
Withillustrations. (240). 
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Productive Capacity a Measure of 
Value of an Industrial Property, 
H. L. Gantt, Efficiency Society Journal, 
Jan., p 23-28. This article was written 
by a member of the Am. Soc. M. E., 
who is recognized as an authority on 
this topic. (241). 


What ‘‘Scientific Management’’ did 
for my Office. W. H. Leffingwell, 


System, January, p. 68-75, illus. (242). 
Choosing Employees by Test. W. F. 
Kemble. Industrial Management, Jan- 
uary, p 447-460. (243). 
How We Hold Our Men. Frank 


Disston, Prest. Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc. System, Feb., p 115. This firm 
have a number of employes who have 
worked for them continually for more 
than 50 years. (244). 


What 71 Years in Business have 
Taught Us. Cyrus Hall McCormick 
of the International Harvester Co. 
System, Feb., p 148. A relation of 
some of the most important things 
learned in building a great, world wide 
business. (245). 


Getting Employes of Large Cor- 
porations to Work in Harmony. 
Geo. F. Whitsett, of the International 
Harvester Co., Printers Ink, Feb.22, 
p76. (246). 


Manufacturing 


The Tortoise-Shell Industry. Harry 
O. Sandberg. Pan-American Union. 
January, 1917, p 29-40. This article 
describes the varieties of turtles and 
tortoises most used, together with an 
explanation of the manufacturing pro- 
cesses involved in making articles from 


the shell. (247). 
Merchandising 
A Review and a _ Forecast. John 
Barrett. Pan-American Union. Jan- 


uary, 1917, p 41-57. Being a careful 
survey of the commercial past of Mex- 
ico, and a prophecy regarding its com- 


mercialfuture. (248). 
The Metric Standard. William C. 
Wells. Pan-American Union. Jan- 


uary, 1917. p 21-28. “A 151% collar, 
a No. 8 shoe, is meaningless to people 
who are accustomed to buy their collars 
and shoes measured in centimeters. 
The man who needs a bolt or nut 
threaded to the metric scale will not 
take such as are threaded to the inch 
scale. Nothing fits, nothing is saleable.”’ 
This article tells facts of great im- 
portance to manufacturers planning 
to export goods to South America. 
49), 
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Should a Dealer Concentrate on One 
Line? How the buyers of one big 
store view the question. Printers Ink, 
Jan.11,p28. (250). 


Real Estate 


Vital Facts about the Torrens System. 
Real Estate News. Vol. XII, No. 1, 
January, 1917. This entire issue of the 
Real Estate News is given over to facts 
about the Torrens System of title reg- 
istration that are of vital import to 
every businessman. (251), 


Selling 


How the Credit and Sales Department 
can be Mutually Helpful. If the 
sales force works cordially with the 
credit manager, the sales will be larger 
at the year’s end. Earl D. Eddy, 
Printers Ink, January Zoe Dike (252): 

Sales Conventions that Prove Worth 
While. How a programme can be 
arranged that will keep the salesmen 
alert. Earl D. Eddy, Printers Ink, 
January 4, p 94. (253). 

How Larkin Co. Trains Its Sales 
Correspondents. Printers Ink, Jan- 
uary 11,p3. . (254). 

Taking Your Sales to Pieces. Herbert 
M. Maxwell, System, Feb., p 164. 
This article treats on how to set quotes 
for salesmen and suggests ways of 
finding how much a salesman should sell. 
(255). 

Testing Sales Possibilities, by Analy- 
zing Sales already made. C. C. Casey, 
Advertising and Selling. Fey: Aap. 7, 
(256). 


Behind the Counter, C. R. Rosenberg, 
Jr., Modern Methods, Feb., p 59-62. 
Do you know the thing called good will, 
if not, here is your opportunity, (257). 

Putting the Pep in the Salesman, 
H. Varley, Modern Methods, Feb., 
p 48-49, If you are lacking pep whether 
a salesman or an office man, it will do 
you good toread this. (258). 

Space Sellers vs. Selling Specialists, 
R. E. Runsay, Modern Methods, Feb., 
38 p. I quote this article for the good 
of salesmen selling advertising for 
publications in St. Paul. « (259). 

How the Mind Works in Retailing, 
J. A. Reinemund, Efficiency Society 
Journal, Jan., p 37-46. Retail selling 
is. discussed from several different 
viewpoints, making this article of real 
value to the retail trade. (260). 

Commercial Evils—Their Cause and 
Cure, A. F. Sheldon, The Business 
Philosopher, Feb., p 69-79. This ar- 
ticle is worth dollars to anyone that 
wishestocashin. (261). 
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Salesmanship and Opportunity. C. List of References on the Milk In- 


H. Dye, The Business Philosopher, 
Feb., p 102-111. How often have you 
said that you didn’t have the same 
opportunity as your boss and yet how 
few know when it has come. (262). 


Miscellaneous 


New Light on the Small Store Versus 
the Big Store. Edward A. Filene and 
other authorities show wherein the 
small stores have the advantage. 
Printers Ink, Jan.18, p93. (263). 

Fire Resistive Construction of Mer- 
cantile Buildings, by W. T. Colyer. 
American industries, January, p 33. 
Shows how fire may be confined to the 
particular section of the building in 
whichits starts. (264). 


dustry. Special libraries, January, 


p. 10-22 (265). 


A Study of the Economics of Office 
Building Lighting. S. G. Hibben. 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Tran- 
sactions, December 30, 1916, p 976-996. | 
(266). 

Public Libraries and Business Men, by 
A. R. Hasse. American industries, 


January, p 23-25. Shows special use of 
library to businessmen. (267). 
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NEW BOOKS ON BUSINESS 


Every new book that is received at the St. Paul Public Library is recommended by someone 
who is an expert judge of whether it is worth your time to read it. 


The Predetermination of True Costs 
and Relatively True Selling Prices. 
Frederic A. Parkhurst, N. Y., Wiley, 
1916. 96p. Forms. (268). 

Obvious Adams: The story of a suc- 
cessful business man, by Robert R. 
Updegraft. : 1916. 57 p. An_in- 
spiring account of the carrer of Oliver 
B. Adams, manager of the Oswald 


Advertising Agency. (269). 
The Clearing House. Facts concerning 
the origin, developments, functions 


and operations of the clearing house, 
Jerome Thralls, N. Y., American Bank- 
ers’ Association. 1916. 79p. Forms. 
(270). 

The Federal Farm Loan System. New 
method of farm mortgage finance. 
Herbert Myrick, N. Y., Judd, 1916. 
239 pr M2Fl). 

The Farm Mortgage Handbook. 
Kingman N. Robins, N. Y., Doubleday, 
1916,241p. Forms. }. 

U. S. Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Farm loan primer. 2ded. 1916, 12 p. 
(its circular No.5) (273). 

Manual of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, by Richard S. Harvey and 
E. W. Bradford, Washington. John 
Byrne & Co., 1916, 457 p. Describes 
the origin, development and construc- 
tion of the Anti-trust laws, with de- 
cisions upon the constitutional and 
unfair trade questions involved, to- 
gether with the rules of practice, etc. 
(274). 

Principles of Commerce; a study of the 
mechanism, the advantages, and the 
transportation costs of foreign and 
domestic trade, Harry G. Brown, N. Y., 

Macmillan, 1916, 207 p. (275). 


The Three Position Plan of Promotion 
F. B. and L. M. Gilbreth. Efficiency 
Society Journal, January, p 29-36. 
This plan makes of each particular sub- 
function a center about which are 
grouped three individuals—the man 
who has just been promoted from the 
position, the man occupying the posi- 
tion, and the man _ who is preparing 
for the position. (276). 

U. S. Federal Trade Commission. 
Report on co-operation in American 
export trade. 1916, 2 vol. This im- 
portant work contains chapters on 
“‘General competitive conditions in 
international trade,” “‘Competitive con- 
ditions in South “American trade,”’ 
and ‘‘Competitive conditions and export 
co-operation. in particular industries.”’ 
(277). 

National Foreign Trade Council. 
New York. European economic 
alliances. 1916, 128 p. Information 
on international commercial policies 
after the European war and their effect 
upon the foreign trade of the United 


States. (278). 
Brazilian Markets for American 
Hardware. 1916, 89 p. (U.S. 


Foreign and domestic commerce bureau, 
misc, series, 47.) (279). 

Retail Selling: a guide to the best prac- 
tice. J. W. Fisk, N. Y., Harper, 1916, 
334 p. The author is head of the 
selling department of a New York 
department store. He tells about 
store layout, advertising, descipline, 
decoration, etc. (280). 

Exporting to Latin America; a hand- 
book for merchants, manufacturers and 
exporters. Ernst B. Filsinger, N. Y., 
Appleton, 1916,565 p. (281). 
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The success of the Town Criers in making Business 


Books of use io busi- 


hess men in St. Paul and to libraries and business organizations throughout 


the country has led the Public Library to undertake to co 


ntinue its publication. 


In doing so, however, the library staff is to have the assistance of representa- 
tives of the larger business organizations both in the selection of books and 
magazine articles of special interest to business men and in the description 


of them, 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


Modern Fruit Marketing. Bliss S. 
Brown. | VO16.%.) Ny OY: Judd, 1916. 
283 p. $1.25. Covers harvesting, 
packing, storing, transporting and 
Selling. (282). 


Advertising by Motion Pictures. Ern- 
est A. Dench. Cincinnati, Standard 
Pub. Co. .1916. 255 p. Compares 
arvertising value of slides and films; 
use'of films for civic publicity, for 
advertising real estate, dry goods, 
Shoes, ete. (283). 


How to Advertise. 
Ni Y¥,,,. Doubleday, 1917... 279° p. 
$2.00. A guide to designing, laying 
out and composing advertisements, 
applying principles of optics, psy- 
chology and graphic art by the edi- 
tor of Advertising News. (284). 


Awakening of business. Edward N. 
Hurley. N. Y., Doubleday, 1917. 
240 p. $2.00. Discusses commercial 
education, trade associations, co- 
operation in export trade, and the 
constructive policies of the Federal 
Trade Commission. (285). 


George French. 


The Administration of Industrial En- 
terprises, with Special Reference to 
Factory Practice. Edward D. Jones. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1916. 442 p. 
$2.00. Discusses location, buildings, 
Manager, cost accounting, newer 
wage systems, welfare work, pur- 
chasing advertising, selling, traffic, 
credit and collection. (286). 

How to Become a Successful Stenog- 
rapher. Remington Typewriter Co. 
1916. 86 p. (287). 

Succeeding with what 
Charles M. Schwab. Century Co., 
1917. 63 p. An inspiring little book 
on business success, telling some- 
thing about the organization of the 
Bethlehem steel works. (288). 

Cost Accounting and Burden Applica- 
tion. C. H. Scovel. N. Y., Apple- 
ton, 1916. 328 p. $2.00. (289). 

An Approach to Business Problems. 
A. W. Shaw. Harvard University 
pressz 1916:.)°332 ps... $2.00,» Offers 
a classification of business activi- 
ties, and from it proposes a uniform 
method of dealing with business 
problems. Author is. editor — of 
“System.” (290). 


you have. 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. 


ACCOUNTING. 


Cost Accounting for the Contractor. 
L. H. Allen. Journal of accountancy, 
March, p. 177-84. Urges that con- 
tractor make costs accessible to 
and understood by the greatest pos- 
Sible number of people in his or- 


ganization, and gives brief outline 
of the chief features of a contract- 
or’s cost system. (291). 

The Relation Between Perpetual-in- 
ventory Value and Appraisal Value. 
Charles Piez. Efficiency Society 
Journal, Feb. p. 93-99. Uses table 


292-310 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


of standard depreciation rates a- 
dopted by the Manufacturers’ Cost 
conference of 1916 to indicate the 
value of a perpetual inventory in 
providing for a sound schedule of 
depreciation, and in determining 
the true cost of a product. (292). 


ADVERTISING. 


Big Results from Little Copy. Print- 
ers’ Ink, March 8, p. 35-36. Moore 
Push-pin Co. finds one-inch adver- 
tisements bring greater results per 
dollar. (293). 

Senator Cummins proposes'a ban on 
advertising. Printers’ Ink, March 
8. p. 57-61. Quotations from 
speech by Senator Cummins on the 
re-classification of mail matter, with 
comments. (294). 

The advertising manager and his re- 
lation to his house. Printers’ Ink, 
Feb. 8. p. 41-46. Reflections on 
career of Edwin A. Walton, adver- 
tising manager of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. (295). 

National advertising to sell a less-than- 
national distribution. Printers’ Ink, 
Jan. 25. p. 38-37. Interview with 
Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic man- 
ager, Union Pacific Railway, giving 
reasons for its nation-wide magazine 
publicity. (296). 

How much copy should an ad man 
write a week? R. B. Lockwood. 
Printers’ Ink. p. 80-88. ‘Says that 
60 pages per month would be a 
good output. (297). 

Principles of advertising as taught at 
the University of Missouri. J. B. 
Powell. Judicious Advertising, Feb. 
p. 75-77. (298). 

How far a leading newspaper goes in 
co-operating with advertisers. Ju- 
dicious Advertising, Feb. p. 91-95. 
Describes efforts of Providence 
Journal to secure window displays 
of advertised goods. . (299). 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS. 


Collecting from bankrupt customers. 
H.S. Blum. System, Feb. p. 172-179. 
Investigations conducted by the A. 
W. Shaw Company bureau of busi- 
ness standards show thatthe average 
business concern lives only 7 years. 
(300). 

How the credit and sales departments 
can be mutually helpful. E. D. Eddy. 
Printers’ Ink, Jan. 25, p. 17-22. 
Argues that if the sales force works 

cordially with the credit manager 

its net sales will be larger. (301). 


Credits and collections for the print- 
er-publisher. R. E. Haynes. The 
Inland Printer, March. p. 759-761. 
(302). 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Help the consular service can give ex- 
porters. George E. Holt. Printers’ 
Ink, March 8, p. 49-52. By a former 
Vice -consul-general to Morocco. 
(308). 


Future of foreign commerce. Arthur 
selwyn-Brown. Moody’s Magazine, 
Feb. p. 83-86. ‘Should commercial 
competitors follow the war, a co- 
operative international league to 
enforce peace. (304). 


FINANCE. 


U. S. Federal Reserve Board. The 
present position and future develop- 
ment of the federal reserve system; 
Address of W. P. G. Harding, be- 
fore the Forum of the New York 
chapter, American Institute of 
banking, Nov. 1, 1916. 15 p. (305). 


U. S. Federal Reserve bank, Minneap- 


olis. What are the advantages of 
trade acceptances. 191'7. 450 De 
(306). 

Montana power first fives. Paul Clay. 


Moody’s Magazine, Feb. p. 70-72. 
Fluctuations in value of these bonds 
are due to rise and fall of prices of 
copper, but their general tendency 
should be toward a higher level. 
(307). 


The importance of our petroleum sup- 


plies to the American’ banker. 
C. T. Revere. Moody’s Magazine, 
Feb. p. 77-80. Discusses the de- 


mand for fuel oil, the Mexican sup- 
ply, and the relation of the banker 
to its development. (308). 


Accounting and investments. EH. A. 


Saliers. Journal of Accountancy, 
March, p. 161-166. “No man who 
wishes to invest money in enter- 


prises run by others, or seeks other 
people’s money for an enterprise 
run by himself, is well prepared for 
his task unless he understands the 
principles of accounting.” (309). 


A pian to promote thrift by popular- 
izing municipal securities. Henry 
Bruere. American City, March, p. 
279-81. (310). 
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MANAGEMENT. 


Effective administration. 


er. Journal of Accountancy, March, 
p. 167-170. 


ganization, selection of competent 


deputies, and _ intelligent super- 
vision. (311). 

The human element in production. 
Robert G. Valentine. American 


Journal of Sociology, Jan., p. 477- 
488. “These basic problems affect- 
ing: the human factor in production 
may be considered under three 
heads: (A) the problems inherent 
in the work itself: (B) those inher- 
ent in the way the work is paid; (C) 
those inherent in the form or forms 
of organization which seek to ZOv- 
ern ‘both work and pay.” eRe 


How 74 towns keep trade at home. 


Willis Osborn. System, Feb., p. 
156-163. Trade surveys, good 
roads, etc. (313). 


EMPLOYMENT METHODS. 


Hiring the worker. Development and 
duties of employment department. 
Roy W. Kelly. Industrial ! manage- 
ment, Feb., p. 597-603. Survey of 
employment methods of New Eng- 
land concerns which have installed 
employment departments. Dis- 
cusses duties of the employment 
manager, (314). 


British system of labor exchanges. B. 
Lasker. 1916. 67 p. (U.S. Bureau 
of Labor statistics, Bulletin 206) 
also House document 1366. (315). 


WAGES. 


“Giving the men a share:” What it’s 
doing for Ford, Harry Franklin 


Porter. System, March, p. 262-270. 
(316). 

Foremen, not sub-employees, share 
profit. Iron Age. March 22, p. 716- 


718. Division of plant of the Hy- 
draulic pressed steel co., Cleveland, 
into ~small manufacturing units 
- under unit bosses is basis of this 
unusual profit sharing plan. (317). 


EFFICIENCY OF EMPLOYEES. 


How the H. C. Capwell Company is 
reducing carelessness among em- 
ployees. C. C. Holmes. System, 
March, p. 313-315. This plan re- 

_ duced mistakes 75%. (318). 
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L. O. Fish- 


Discusses three prin- 
ciples of administration: proper or- 


311-329 


How we hold our men. Frank Diss- 
ton, System, Feb. p. 115-22. Henry 
Disston & sons have 19 men who 
have worked for the company 50 
years or more. (319). 

U. S. Bureau of Efficiency. Report for 
period from March 25, 1913 to Oc- 
tober 31, 1916, 1917.. 27 p. (320). 


WELFARE OF EMPLOYEES. 


Dental work in the industries. Lee K. 
Frankel. Efficiency Society Jour- 
nal, Feb. p. 82-92. Data regarding 
dental work from 27 factories and 
department stores. (321). 

Co-operative stores for company em- 
ployees. Printers’ Ink, Feb. 8, D. 33- 
36. Experience of New York City 


Railways and Insurance companies. 
(322), 


TRAINING EMPLOYEES. 


An Experiment in practical commer- 
cial education in the National City 
Bank. Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, December, 1916. 
(323). 


OFFICE WORK. 

41 ways to save time in an office. 
H. Leffingwell. System, Feb., p. 
139-147. Office layout, equipment, 
BLO.  fao4). 


PURCHASING. 


Standardizing purchasing and its ef- 
fect. H. B. Twyford. Gas Age, Feb. 
1, p. 123-126. Diagrs. (325). 


COMMUNICATION. 


Pneumatic tubes for dispatching or- 
ders. Iron Age, March 22 p. 701- 
703. How job tickets are handled 
in the Franklin Automobile plant. 
(326). 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Using your delivery equipment to 
meet competition. S. V. Norton. 
System, March, p. 295-301. Based 
on an investigation by the manager 
of truck tire sales for the B. FP. 
Goodrich Co. (327). 


SALESMANSHIP. 


The business of winning a salesmen’s 
convention. W. S. Lockwood. Ad- 
vertising and selling, March, p. 8. 


W. 


By advertising manager, Toledo 
Scale Co. (328). 
Continuing the sales convention 


through the mail. E. D. Eddy. 
Printers’ Ink, Feb. 1, p. 25-28. On 
sales bulletins. (329). 


330-349 
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Taking your sales to pieces; III]. How 
to pay salesmen. Herbert M. Max- 
well. System, March, p. 276-283. 
(330). 


Compensation plan for salesmen to 
get new dealers and lengthen sea- 
son. J. L.) Meyer. Printers’ Ink, 
Feb. 8, p. 89-98. Bonus system of 
compensation based on number of 
sales. (381). 


Selling organizations of factories. G. 
H. Tweddell. Iron Age, March 1, p. 


553-555. Chart. Discusses co-ordin- 
ation of sales and engineering 
staff. (332). 


How to establish and carry on an ef- 
fective service department for re- 
tailers. F.C. Kuhn. Printers’ Ink, 
Feb. 8, p. 8-12, 102-106. Author is 
manager of Retailers’ service dept., 


Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland. 
(333). 
Applying the scientific method to 


sales management; V. Records-op- 
eration, statistical and other data. 
EK. St. Elmo Lewis. Industrial man- 
agement, Feb., p. 684-696. (334). 


Oliver typewriter salesmen supplanted 
by advertising. Printers’ Ink, 
March 8, p. 77-78. (335). 

The merits and pitfalls of the “Spe- 
cial Day.” Clayton A. Eddy. Print- 
ers’ Ink, March 8 p. 41-46. Danger 
of the spurt being followed by a 
letting down. (336). 


Big national advertiser claims that 
price-cutting helps sell his goods. 
Printers’ Ink, Feb. 1, p. 17-22. 

Argues that those who favor the 

Stephens bill- are simply suffering 


from inefficient advertising. (337). 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Automobiles. Growing second-hand 
car problem worries bankers. Print- 
ers’ Ink, Jan. 25, p. 52-56. Suggests 
Milwaukee plan as solution, that is 
co-operation of dealers in establish- 
ing a second-hand car clearing 
house. (3388). 


Banking. How 71 banks are cutting 
the labor cost. J. M. Regan. Sys- 
tem, March, p. 322-327. Based on 
an investigation-among banks in 18 
states. (339). 


Books. How 43 stores are meeting 
rising costs. James H. McCullough. 
System, March, p. 253-261. Results 
of investigation by the System 
Bureau of business standards among 
several hundred of the leading 
bookstores of the country. (340).. 


Electrical goods. Electrical goods in 
Cuba. Philip S. Smith. 1917. 40 p. 
(U. S. Foreign and domestic com- 
merce bureau, Special agents series 
128.) (841): 

Hardware. Russian market for Ameri- 
can hardware. 1916. 111 p. plates. 
(U. S. Foreign and domestic com- 
merce bureau. Special agents series 
46.) (342). 


Insurance. Modern insurance prob- 
_ lems. Annals of the American 
Academy of political and _ social 
science, March, 347 p. 1. Life in- 
surance—income policies, life an- 
nuities, mutualization of life insur- 
ance companies, group insurance, 
ete. 2. Fire insurance—rate-mak- 
ing organizations, ete. 3. Accident 
and heaith, and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. (343). 


The need for health insurance. Irving 
Fisher. American labor legislation 
review. March, p. 9-23. “There is 
no other measure now before the 
public which equals the power of 
health insurance toward social re- 


generation.” (344). 
Milk. New York State dairy farmers 
in milk advertising campaign. 


Printers’ Ink, March 8, p. 62-64. The 
educational Newspaper advertising 
of the Dairymen’s league. (345). 


Real Estate. Title insurance: its uses 
and aims. Real estate News. Feb., 
p: 10-11. °.(346). 

Rice. Rice in the Americas. Hdward 


Albes. Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union, Feb. p. 137-160. Tlus. (347). 

Shoes. Winning the Latin-American 
to U. S. A.—made shoes. Judicious 
Advertising, Feb., p. 55-58. De- 
scribes the selling campaign of the 
Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago. (348). 

Telegraphs. U. S. Commission on in- 
dustrial relations. Final report, 
vol. 10. (64th Cong. 1st Sess. Sen- 
ate document 415) Commercial tel- 
egraph companies. (349). 
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USE OF BOOKS TO BANKERS. 


Irving G. Jennings of the Metropolitan Trust Company, New 
York, says in the Bankers Magazine for March, ‘““‘To make a business 


The best sources of new 
Every employee of a 


bank should be a reader, the officers and directors should see that 
they are readers and should guide their reading by making the best 
book and magazine articles available and. easily accessible to them. 
In the matter of building up an efficient organization the business 
library is an indispensable aid.”’ 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


“How to make the business pay: 2 


practical treatise on business man- 
agement for contractors in sheet 
metal work, plumbing, heating, 
electrical work, and building con- 
struction. Edwin L. Seabrook. N. 
Y. sheet metal pub. co. 1916. 173 
p. $2.00. Cost of conducting busi- 
ness, estimating on contracts, collec- 
‘tions and credits, advertising, office 
equipment. (350). 


The Taylor system of scientific man- 


i 


agement. C. B. Thompson. Chi- 
cago, Shaw. 1917. 175 p. Plates, 
Diagrams, Facsimiles. $10.00. A 
report in manual form, on the ac- 


complishments of scientific manage- 


ment; supplemented with a discus- 
sion of how to secure some of 
the most ‘important of these ac- 
complishments. (351). 


rinciples of auditing. John R. Wild- ~ 
Man. 


Brooklyn, Wm; G. Hewitt 
Press, 1916; .196:p. The occasions 


for auditing, Audits differentiated 


from examinations and investiga- 
tions, auditing procedure, inventor- 
ies, etc., by the professor of ac- 
eounting in New York University. 
(352). . 


Factory accounting. 


How to write business letters. 


‘The wool industry: 


Frank E. Web- 
ner. Chicago, La Salle University, 
1917. 2452p. $2.75: 1, -Organiza- 
tion. 2. Controlling records. 3. 
Industrial classification. 4. Pro- 
duction elements. (353). 


American Electric Railway Account- 


ants’ Association. Proceedings, 20th 
annual convention, Oct. 1916. 1917. 
254 p. - (354). 


Wik. 
Smart, ed. Chicago, A. W. Shaw 
Co.,. 1916. 160 p. $0.70. “Begin- 
ning with the simplest correspond: 
ence ‘matters and letter forms, the 


‘discussion ledds up.to the writing 
of the successful 


sales’ letter.’ 
(355). 


Modern filing: a textbook on office 


system. W. D. Wigent. Rochester, 
Yawman & Erbe, 1916. 100 p. $1.00. 
Alphabetical, numerical, geographi- 
cal, and. subject filing, follow-up, 
card record. systems, etc. (356). 


commercial prob- 
lems .of the..American: woolen ‘and 
worsted manufacture. Paukh T. 
Cherington. Chicago, Shaw, 1916. 
261 p. $2.50. Discusses the wool 
merchant, organization and meth- 
ods of the selling house, the place 


358-375 


of the dry goods jobbing trade in 
the distribution of wool textiles, the 
marketing of women’s piece goods, 
styles as a factor in marketing 
these goods, the ready-to-wear 


clothing industry as it has affected 
men’s and women’s piece goods, de- 
partment stores and the marketing 
of women’s piece goods, (357). 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. 


ACCOUNTING. 


Purchasing and supply accounting 
and the care and handling of sup- 
plies. W. H. Bogart. National 
Electric Light Association. Papers, 
1917, p. 150-153, 196-201. (358). 


Treasury stock and its relation to 


other balance sheet factors. G. G. 
Scott, Journal of Accountancy, 
April, p. 259-263. Treasury stock 


should not be regarded as an asset 
of a corporation. (359). 


Treatment of unissued 
bonds. W. H. Lawton. Journal of 
accountancy, April, p. 241-253. The 
capital stock account should reflect 
the actual investment by the stock 
holders and the bonds payable ac- 
count the actual bonded debt of the 


stock and 


corporation. (360). 
ADVERTISING. 

Honest advertising statutes. D. H. 

Van Doren. Columbia law review, 


March, p. 258-260. (361). 


The law as applied to advertising. G. 
G. Battle. Printers’ Ink, March 15, 
p. 94-96, 101-107. Advertising must 
be regulated by law; the Printers’ 
Ink model statute. (362). 


Laws against the use of the flag in 
advertising. Printers’ Ink, April 5, 
p. 78-84. (363). 

What the A. B. C. is doing for adver- 
tising. Judicious Advertising, 
March, p. 57-60. The work of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations in 
standardizing magazine advertising 
and bookkeeping systems. (364). 

War’s probable effect on national ad- 
vertising. Printers’ Ink, April 5, p. 
45-52. Congestion of transportation 
facilities may be a problem. (365). 


A catalogue that is fired automatically. 
Printers’ Ink, March 29, p. 67-71. 
Facs. Describes folder or sectional 
trade catalogues, 814x11 inches, in- 
dexed for: filing, issued by the Na- 
tional, metal molding co., Pittsburgh. 
(366). ; pees 


The story of how street car advertis- 
ing came to be. Jesse Wineburgh. 
Printers’ Ink, March 29, p. 105-109. 
(367). 


Unfair labor agitation. How corpora- 
tions are using advertising to fight 
it. John Duffy. Printers’ Ink, 
March 22, p. 3-8. (368). 

The place of advertising in the techni- 


cal organization. G. H. Gibson. 
Printers’ Ink, March 15, p. 52, 57-60. 
How it should be correlated with 
the general administrative depart- 
ment, the research department and 
the designing department. (379). 


BANKING. 


How 71 banks make advertising pay. 
J. M. Regan. System, April, p. 404- 
409. Results of investigation by 
System’s Bureau of business stand- 
ards. (370). 


A bank library of one hundred books. 
Irving G. Jennings. Bankers’ Maga- 
zine, Book talks, March, p. 1-2. 

371). 


National thrift day’s observance. C. 
P. Stanton. Bankers’ Magazine, 
March, p. 273-276. (372). 


COLLECTING. 


Collecting when your customer fails. 


H. S. Blum. System, April, p. 387- 
SER EY? P 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


How the Goodrich Company improved 
its correspondence by a better let- 
ters campaign. Printers’ Ink, April 
12, p. 33-36, 41. By reducing the 
length of the average letter 12 to 
30 words, an estimated saving of 
$18,000 a year is made. (374). 


Doubling the executives’ capacity with 
form letters. Mailbag, April, p. 23- 
25. Practice of the Printz-Bieder- 
man Company, Cleveland, Manu- 
facturers of Printzess garments. 
(375). 
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| U. S. Foreign and domestic commerce 

) bureau. Government assistance to 

" American exporters. 1917. 8 p. 

(376). 

Following the line of least resistance 

| in selling foods abroad. Judicious 
Advertising, March, p. 53-56. Sav- 
ing advertising expenses by simply 
meeting an existing demand; an in- 
terview with the export manager of 
Wilson & Company, packers, Chi- 
cago. (377). 

The effect of the present international 
situation on our export trade. W. F. 
Wyman. Printers’ Ink, March 15, p. 
91-93. “It will be easy to secure 
orders, hard to ship them, and easy 
to collect amounts due.” (378). 


Russian revolution will aid exporters 
of advertised goods. Printers’ Ink, 
April 5, p. Meek dx S879) 

Possibilities of American trade with 
Russia. J. Vichniak. Industrial 
Management, April, p. 100.  Dis- 
cusses (1) conditions in which the 
economic life of Russia is develop- 
ing and the changes that War will 
bring, and (2) conditions that the 
Russian market offers to foreign ex- 
porters. (380). 


FINANCE. 


How federal farm loan act benefits 
farmer. C. W. Thompson. 19370 12 
p. (U. S. Agriculture department. 
Farmers’ bulletin 792.) (381). 


Voting trusts. E. R. Doyle. Invest- 
ment Weekly, ADPibuc?). pw i112, 
What they are and their relations 

. to the investor, with a list of those 
now in effect. (382). 


Acceptances—a cure for credit com- 
| plaints. S. P. Allen. Nation’s busi- 
} ness, March, p. 34-35, Facs. Accept- 
ances as an antidote for discounts. 
(383). 


| How to judge a railroad stock. x 
i Selecting a growing company. W. 
k T. Connors. Investment Weekly, 


April 7, p. 25-26. (384). 


Railroad common stocks. Paul Clay. 
; Investment Weekly, April 7, p. 12- 
| 13. What to know in deciding which 
Stocks to buy. (385). 


» Annuity funds of religious and charit- 
able organizations. T. BE. Ross. 
Journal! of Accountancy, April, p. 
254-58. Payment of annuities should 
not be undertaken by a society un- 


less it ig known 
humber of annuita 
ed to form an average group. The 
expectation of life may be longer 
among the class of annuitants which 


a religious Society is likely to have, 
(386). 


that a Sufficient 
nts can be secur- 


Effects of the $7,000,000 000 govern- 
ment loan. G. C. Selden. Invest- 
ment Weekly, April 14, p. 7-8. How 


it will affect bond and stock prices. 
(387). 


MANAGEMENT. 

How | tackled my three bi 
ems. © JuaN: Willys. System, April, 
D. 389-45. The three answers to his 
three problems are: Profits are in 
goods delivered—not in orders; tell 
the truth to your banker—and make 
him believe in you; let your men 
know* that you work harder than 


ggest prob- 


they do. (388), 

Graphical control on the exception 
principle, for executives. F. B. Gil- 
breth. Scientific American, Sup- 


plement, March 24 p. 188-189. Chart. 
Saves time of executives in study 
of graphical charts, and at the same 
time provides for investigation of 
exceptional outputs and costs. (389). 


EFFICIENCY. 


The Taylor system in Franklin man- 
agement. G. D. Babcock. Indus- 
trial management, March, p. 845-852. 
Describes changes that affect work- 
ers brought about by the adoption 
of the Taylor system. (390). 


Efficiency reward. G. H. Shepard. In- 
dustrial management, April, p. 51- 
62. Profit sharing is the proper effi- 
ciency reward for superintendents and 
foremen; for direct workers it is a 
guaranteed rate of wages for time 
employed plus a bonus figured on 
the gross saving in time and mater- 
18171391): 


BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


U. S. Bureau of Education. Commercial 
education. FL y. Thompson in U. 
S. Bureau of Education, Report 1916. 
1: 219-236: (392). 


Library journal. Business number, 
April, p. 257-298. The Newark busi- 
ness branch library, Library service 
to business men in St. Paul, ete. 
(393). 


394-409 


EL 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Hiring the worker. Application forms, 
interviews, medical examinations 
and references. R. W. Kelly. In- 
dustrial Management, April, p. 1-16. 


Forms. (394). 

WAGES. 

Profit sharing in United States. Boris 
Emmet.) 1917. 188 p., .(U.. S- labor 
statistics bureau, Bulletin 208). 
(395). 


The work, the worker and his wages. 
F. B. and L. M. Gilbreth. Efficiency 
society journal, March, p. 152-159. 
Methods are standardized before 
wages are changed; resultant sav- 
ings are divided about equally be- 


tween employers and employees. 
(396). 
WELFARE. 


Keeping workers contented. Good- 
year system for better industrial re- 
lations. 
574-577. Health supervision, hos- 
pital service, Relief Association, re- 
tirement awards, educational oppor- 
tunities. (397). 


OFFICE WORK. 


A day at the office. Edward Harle 
Purinton. The Independent, March 
19, p. 494-500. (898). 


PURCHASING. 


Fundamenta! requisites in purchasing. 
H. B. Twyford. Industrial Manage- 
ment, March, p. 800-805. Facsimiles 
of purchase order record and 
sources of supply record. (399). 


RETAILING. 


Chains making independents better 
merchants. G. A. Nichols. Print- 
_ ers’ Ink, April 5, p. 101-108. Stories 
of. how retailers are winning against 
syndicate chain store competition. 
(400). 


SALESMANSHIP. 


‘In eight months. salesmanship clubs 
have enrolled 15,000 members. Ju- 
dicious Advertising, March, p. 35-39. 
Refers particularly to their plan for 
uniform programs: (401). 


Automobile, March 15, p.- 


Applying scientific principles to sales 
management. V1. Standards, H. St. 
Elmo Lewis. Industrial manage- 
ment, April, p. 65-74. Amn article on 
sales manuals and business codes, 
concluding with the observation that 
the business of the sales promotion 
department is to endeavor. con- 
stantly, persistently, and enthusias- 
tically to change standards, plans, 
and schedules in force. (402). 


Taking your sales to pieces. VI. Mak- 
ing each territory produce its share. 
H. M. Maxwell, System, April, p. 
396-403. (408). 


A manual that reduces salesmen’s 
correspondence 90%. E. D. Eddy. 
Printers’ Ink, March 22, p. 20-32. 
Sales manual of the Brown Shoe 
Co., St. Louis. (404). 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Butter. Marketing creamery butter. 
R. G. Potts and H. F. Meyer. 1917. 
388 p. il. (U. S. Agriculture depart- 
ment, Bulletin 456). (405). 


Clothing. A lesson in profits. C. B. 
Marston. System, April, p. 362-368. 
Ill. Plans. Economics in layout of 
clothing store. (406). 


Groceries. How we turned our stock 
31 times last year. Walter Engard. 
System, April, p. 381-86. Ill. Groc- 
ery business success by (1) Keep- 
ing a careful watch on our buying, 
(2) featuring nationally advertised 
goods, (3) developing an effective 
sales force, (4) making our window 
displays sell more goods, (5) hold- 
ing special sales, (6) keeping Tec- 
ords that tell what we are doing. 
(407). 

Hotels. How we practice business good 
manners. E. M. Statler.System, April, 
p. 269-377. Ill. Hotel management 
by the President of the Hotels Stat- 
ler Co., Cleveland. (408). .~ 


Printing. A profit from every job. C. 
H. Rhodes. System, April, p. 417- 
423. Selling printing by mail at a 
cost of less than 2% on the volume 

of business done. (409). 
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BUSINESS READING. 


In a recent article on ‘‘Business in Print,” Richard H. Waldo, 
Secretary of the New York Tribune says, ‘System recently took toll ot 
some three hundred representative business men. The tally showed 
that about 57% follow a definite course of business reading, and the 
‘courses’ would, in most cases, make a European business man smile 
broadly. Chance pamphlets—magazines—ticker bulletins comprise 
the curriculum of the great majority—crude ore which assays pretty 
low to the ton. Trade papers are far too little read even by this in- 
telligent 57%, and as for the remaining 43%—the less said, the 
better. Ape 

“Many banks and business houses encourage intelligent reading 
by their employes. Notable among these are the National City Bank 
with twenty thousand volumes and four hundred thousand indexed 
pamphlets, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company with 19,000 
volumes, J. P. Morgan & Company with over 6,000, and others with 
from 4,000 to 300 or so of selected works available for the senior and 
junior staffs.”’ 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. importance of considering underly- 
ing and fundamental conditions be- 
Business digest. New York, Cumula- fore buying or selling securities or 
tive digest corporation, vol. 1, No. merchandise.” (412). 
1-4, Jan—April. Monthly $8.00 a , ‘ rhe 
year. A new monthly business cy- Corporation finance, Part Il. _Distri- 
clopedia, or digest of news ana buting securities, reorganization. 
opinion. (410). Hastings Lyon. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1916. 316 p. A supple- 
Brain power for business men. Annie ment to the author’s Capitalization, 
Payson Call. Boston, Little, Brown 1912. Contains also some discus- 
& Co., 1916. 124 p. 35c. “Just as we sion of the disposition made of cor- 
increase our muscular power by porate income. (413). 


means of resistance,’ the author 
Says, “so our nervous strength 
grows through a wholesome process 
of yielding. Business rush is often 
fear in disguise.” (411). 


Choosing employees by mental and 
physical tests. William F. Kemble. 
N. Y., Engineering Magazine Co., 
1917. 3833 p. Plates, Illus. $3.00. 
Labor standardization, testing the 
executive and the administrative 


Business barometers used in the ac- staff, employment blanks, mental 
cumulation of money. 9th ed. Roger and physical capacity, driving pow- 
W. Babson. Wellesley Hills, Mass. er and mental qualities. (414). 


Babson’s statistical organization, 
1916. 425 p. charts. $2.50. “It 1s Unified accounting methods for indus- 
the purpose of this book to show the trials. Clinton EH. Woods, N. Y., 


Gt 


415-429 


esse 


Ronald Press Co., 1917. 484 Pp. 
Forms. $5.00. Developments, ele- 
ments, and results of industriai or 


efficiency engineering, analysing an 
industrial manager’s monthly bal- 
ance sheet, purchasing and receiv- 
ing, stores, analysing and grouping 
machine tool equipment, employ- 
ment and handling of labor, com- 
mercial or office accounting, con- 
trolling accounts, inventory. (415). 


Principles of accounting. Stephen 
Gilman. Chicago, La Salle Exten- 
sion University, 1916. 415 p. Forms, 
illus. $3.00. Bases of accounting, 
development of the special journa's, 
the balance sheet, assets and their 
valuation, liabilities, proprietorship, 
partnership, corporation, reserve 
funds, depreciation, etc. (416). 


Sales promotion by mail. N. Y., G. P. 
Putnam’s sons, 1916. 869 p. How 
to compile a mailing list, form let- 
ters, follow-up letters, letter-enclos- 
ures, making collections by mail, 
advertising and promoting depart- 
ments, house organ, export  busi- 
ness. (417). 


Report to the American manuvacturers 
export association by the American 


industrial commission to France, 
Sept.—Oct., 1916. American manu- 
facturers export association, 160 


Broadway, N. Y. 256 p. A descrip- 
tion of economic and business con- 
ditions in France, including its syn- 
dicates and co-operative societies, 


chambers of commerce, chemical in- 
dusiry, the Lyons sample fair, etc. 
(418). 


Graham’s business shorthand. Chand- 
ler Sexton. N. Y., Andrew J. Gra- 


ham & Co. 1917...185 p... Ameer 
rangement of Graham’s phonog- 
raphy for high and commercial 


schools. (419). 


How to become a successful stenog- 
rapher. Remington Typewriter Co. 
1916. 85 p. Stenographer’s self- 
analysis chart, transcription of let- 
ters, good manners, spending leisure 
hours wisely. (420). 


What it costs to run a bank: a report 
by the Bureau of business standards 
of the A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago. 
1916. 55 p. How fast bank costs 
are increasing; what it costs to op- 
erate a bank; How bankers are re- 
ducing costs. (421). 


Life insurance salesmanship. Thomas 
J. Henderson. N. Y., Spectator Co. 
1916. 133 p. $1.00. A book for tue 
beginner, principally on the ethics 
of the business. (422). 


How will the war affect business. R. 
E. Heilman. System, May, p. 459- 
465. “The war means an intensifi- 

cation in the shortage of the labor 
upply, 


Ss increasing costs for most 
raw materials and commodities, a 
curtailment of consumer’s pur 


chases in many lines, and possibly 
ligher rates of interest.” (423). 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. 


ACCOUNTING. 


Why we scrapped our ten-foot ledger. 
C. F. Helwig. System, May, p. 534- 
537. Illus. “It costs us about half 
as much now as formerly to handle 
our records on accounts payable.” 
(424). 


How a large retail dry goods house 
perfected mechanical accounting 
and billing. A. MacLeish. 100%, 
April, p. 62-68. Use of Underwood 
book-keeping machine by Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago. (425). 


Calculation of continuous compound 
interest. Livingston Middleditch. 
Journal of accountancy, May, p. 338- 
348. (426). 


Electric utilities accounting. W. A. 


Clader. Journal of accountancy, 
May, p. 326-337. (427). 
ADVERTISING. 


. rate card that is a rate card. Judi- 
cious Advertising, April, p. 87-89. Rate 
cards designed as an answer to ad- 
vertisers’ inaguiries shouid give com- 
plete information; agencies prefer a 
briefer card, as a rule. (428). 


What is the best way to tell the con- 
sumer of a raise in price. 5S. C. 
Lambert. Printers’ Ink, April 19, 
p. 37-39. Manufacturers and retail- 
ers should co-operate in explaining 
why prices are high. (429). 


i * 


Help afforded advertisers by A. N. P. 
A. Bureau of Advertising. Printers’ 
Ink, April 26, p. 65-68. Annual re- 
port of the Bureau of advertising of 
the American Newspaper publish- 
ers’ Association. (4380). 


COLLECTING. 


Collecting from delinquent customers 


by building them up. Printers’ Ink, - 


April 26, p. 25-28. (481). 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Getting letterheads to help. sales. 
Louis V. Hytinge. Office Appli- 
ances, March, p. 22-25. Discusses 
the value of illustrated letterheads. 
(432). 


COST ACCOUNTING. 


Practical costs. Earl S. Clark. In- 
dustrial Management, May, p. 195. 
Average costs may give not only 
misleading but entirely inaccurate 
results. The best method of deter- 
mining costs is the individual pro- 
duction order, time ticket, and ma- 
terial ticket for each and every lot 
or order that is passed through the 
plant. (433). 


_ The fourth factor in cost accounting. 


Gordon Wi'son. Journal of Account- 
ancy, May, p. 321-325. In addition 
to three traditional elements of cost 
—labor, material, and overhead, 
there is a fourth, spoilage. (434). 


EFFICIENCY. 


How to determine efficiency. G. H. 
Shepard. Industrial Management, 
May, p. 199-208. General efficiency 
may be resolved into efficiency of 
labor, of materials, and of overhead 
expense, and each of these is the 
product of four factors, (1) use, (2) 
Supply, (3) price, (4) distribution. 
(435). 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Advantages of centralized employ- 
ment. E. M. Hopkins. Annals of 
the Am. Acad. of Pol. and social 
science, May 1, p. 1-9. The welfare 
work, accident prevention, health 
preservation, and educational activi- 
ties of a house should be under the 
Supervision of the employment de- 
partment. (436). 


430-445 


Planning promotion for employes and 
its effect in reducing labor turn- 
Over, P. J. Reilly. Annals of the 
Am. Acad. of pol. and social science, 
May, De (1862199. i. 4 fundamental 
principle is to plan in advance the 
channels of promotion Within de- 
partments and from one department 
to another, and outline these chan- 


nels on the job analysis form.’ 
(437). 


The reduction of absence and late- 
ness in industry. J. S. Keir. An- 
nals of the Am. Acad. of pol. and 


social science, May, p. 140-155. 
(4388). 


Conclusions from a survey of over 500 
employees’ benefit associations. W. 
L. Chandler. Annals of the Am. 
Acad. of pol. and Social science, 
May, p. 156-166. (489). 


Employment, medical supervision and 
safety. Efficiency Society Journal, 
April, p. 210-216. The principles 
and functions of employment, medi- 
cal supervision and safety are so 
closely related that they should be 
considered inseparable. (440). 

mecommended standard practice on 
medical supervision in Detroit 
plants. Annals of the Am. Acad. of 
pol. and social science, May, p. 96- 
106. Recommendations of a com- 
mittee of the Welfare Managers 
group of the Detroit executives’ 
club relating to physical examina- 
tion, sanitation, and health and ac- 
cident supervision of employees. 
(441). 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Packing as a factor in export selling. 
V Fawcett. Salesmanship, 
March, p. 148-146. (442). 


South American trade hints. (Gran- 
ville Fortescue. Salesmanship, 
March, p. 134-187. (448). 


Far eastern markets for American 
hardware. 1917. 145 p. (U.S. For. 
eign and domestic commerce bu- 
reau. Misc. series 50.) (444). 


Electrical gcods in Porto Rico. P. S. 
Smith. 1917. 16 p. (U.S. Foreign 
and domestic commerce bureau. 
Special agents series 134.) (445). 


446-460 


FINANCE. 


Analysis of financial statements. Paul 
Havener. Journal of accountancy, 
May, p. 349-3638. (446). 


INSURANCE. 


Life insurance should be advertised in 
newspapers. H. M. de Young. Ju- 
dicious Advertising, April, p. 78-80. 
High cost of writing life insurance 
probably due to lack of proper ad- 
vertising. (447). 


PRICES. 


U. S. Bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce. Wholesale prices of 
leading articles in United States 
markets, Jan., 1914 to Dec., 1916. 
1917. 14 p. (Miscellaneous series 
No. 52.) (448). 


PURCHASING. 


Locating and 
supply. F. C. Perkins. 
p. 70-74, 144. (449). 


RETAILING. 


The chain stores. A. Crawford. In- 
vestment Weekly, April 28, p. 20-23. 
Increasing stability and steady 
growth of the chain-store business 
due to efficient management. (450). 


recording sources of 
100%, April, 


Entrance examinations suggested for 


would-be store-keepers. Leonard 
Tingle. Printers’ Ink, April 26, p. 
81-84. (451). 


How A. C. C. of W. Accounting sys- 
tem plan will keep retailers. J. W. 
Fisk. Judicious Advertising, April, 
p. 53-56. 90% of manufactured proa- 
ucts are distributed through the 
small store, and the failure rate 
among these stores has increased 
steadily every year for five years. 
The Retail service department of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
aims to help these stores. (452). 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Taking your sales to pieces. 
M. Maxwell. 
501. 
(453). 


Vi. 
System, May, p. 495- 
Catalogs and house organs. 


SHIPPING. 


The importance of keeping accurate 
truck records. G. M. Howard. 
100%, April, p. 145-151. (454). 


STOCKS. 


How to judge preferred stocks. W. H. 
Lagequist. Investment Weekly, 
May 5, p. 16-17, 27. The character 
of the management of the corpora- 
tion, preference to assets and divi- 
dends, cumulative dividends, and 
limitation of future issues of bonds 
and stocks are the most important 
considerations. (455). 


How to read the market. Paul Clay. 
Investment Weekly, April 28, p. 32- 
34. Economic factors which govern 
the stock market. (456). 


What is steel common worth. C. H. 
Perkins. Investment Weekly, May 
5, p. 6, 24. Steel prices will con- 
tinue to advance and the Steel cor- 
poration will earn as much for its 
stock as it did in 1916. (457). 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Fertilizer companies. A. Craw- 
ford. Investment Weekly, April 21, 
p. 11-13. “It is doubtful if there is 
another industry, running at top 
prices today that has the same pros- 
pects for a continuation of high 
prices and large earnings when 
peace is restored.” (458). 


Minnesota’s commercial fisheries. 
Carlos Avery. Fins, feathers and 
fur, March, p. 1-5. (459). 


Restaurants meeting complaints be- 
fore they arise. J. R. Thompson. 
System, May, p. 481-487. Illus. 
Forms. (460). 
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USE OF LIBRARY TO ADVERTISERS. 


In an article in Associated Advertising for May Frank Stockdale, 
Chairman of the Educational committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs names public libraries among the important sources of informa. 


tion for advertisers. 


‘In the United States there are public libraries 


everywhere,” he says. “‘I find beautiful and well-stocked libraries even 
in the smallest cities and the larger towns; and I have found a few 
merchants who have also discovered the libraries—though few. 


“These merchants, when they find they are up a stump for real 


information for an advertisement, drop 


in at the library for a few 


minutes and, either under the name of the article to be advertised or 
under some kindred topic, they get the information they desire.’’ 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


Office practice, by Mary F. Cahill and 
Agnes C. Ruggeri. _N. Y., Macmil- 
Jan, 1917. 253 p. Illus. Forms. 
‘Intended primarily for high school 
Students. Discusses office mail, rec- 
ords, telephone, telegrams, time and 
labor savers, reference ‘books. (461). 


Making your store work for you. Chi- 
cago, A. W. Shaw Co. 1917. 190 p. 
Illus. Facs. $3.00. Location, light- 
ing, fixtures, window displays, ad- 


vertising, selling. (462). 

Selling your services. N. Y., Sales 
Service co. 1916. 176 Pp. $1.00. 
“Why go with a competitor? The 


employment agency. Letters of ap- 


plication. Interviews. (463). 
Loans and investments. N. Y., Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. 1916. 


304 p. $4.00. Commercial loans, 
agricultural loans, stocks and bonds, 
collateral loans, seasonal demands 
for money, international exchange, 
bonds and circulating notes, ‘by 
authorities on each Subject. (464). 


Unfair competition, by William H. 3s. 
Stevens. University of Chicago 
Press. 1917. 265 p. $1.50. Local 


price-cutting, operation of bogus 
“independent” concerns, exclusive 
arrangements, black lists, ‘boycotts, 
etc., rebates and preferential ar- 
rangements, espionage, coercion, in- 
terference manipulation. (465). 


Manufacturing costs and accounts. A. 
Hamilton Church. N. Y., Mc-Graw- 
Hill Book Co. 1917. 459 p. Fold- 
ed plates, diagrams, forms. “It has 
been attempted in the present work 
to show the cost accountant the re- 
lation of his work to the general ac- 
counts. Further, the peculiar value 
of detail to the technical arm has 
been emphasized with a view to ex- 
hibit to the general accountant a 
viewpoint that he sometimes 
misses.” (466). 


Analysis of the present foreign trade 
of the United States. Directors of 
the port of Boston. 1916. 19 p. 
(Bulletin, No. 3). (467). 


Effect of wars and revolutions on gov- 
ernment securities, external and in- 
ternal. E. Kerr. N. Y., William 
Morris Imbrie & Co. 1917. 131 p. 
Tables, Diagrams, British, French, 
German, Russian and other secur- 
ities. (468). 
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ON 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. 


predicts “Business un- 
usual” for America. P. G. A. Smith. 
Printers’ Ink, May 31, D. 67-71. 
Presents interesting data concern- 
ing the effect of the war upon Eng- 
lish living—increased production of 
labor, one of its benefits. (479). 


economizing”; fallacy of 
spending pro- 


English agent 


“Hysterical 
the idea that free 
motes general prosperity. Invest- 
ment . weekly, May 12, p. 11-20. 
Urges refraining from expenditures 
for luxuries, and investment in 
Danks and government for the gen- 
eral good of country. (480). 


Misguided economy. Office appli- 
ances, May, p. 10-11. An author- 
ized interview with H. E. Coffin of 
Council of National Defense. Ad- 
vises no curtailment of our usual 
purchasing. (481). 


War’s effect on business—Canada’s 
manufactures increase 43%. F. L. 
Blanchard. Printers’ Ink, May 31. 
p. 89-96. A temporary depression 
caused at the start, but war has 
acted as trade stimulant. (482). 


What we can learn from England’s 
mistakes. System, June, p. 563-73. 
Four prominent English business 
men point out from their experience 
ways for American business men to 
meet war-time conditions. (483). 


Honor in industrial service. Industrial 
management, June, p. 321-325. Lays 
stress upon important and patriotic 
place of American industry in win- 
ning the war. (484). 


Concentration of taxes upon wealth 
and business. T. S. Adams, Bank- 
ers Magazine, May, p. 514-519. Dis- 
cussion of present national tax 
question. (485). 


Advertising appropriations and profits 
of automobile manufacturers. Print- 
ers’ Ink, May 24, p. 85-91. Traces 
effect of declaration of war upon 
the automobile service and the 5% 
proposed tax on automobile manu- 
facture. (486). 


Financing the government like a bus- 
iness. J. S. Alexander... System, 
June, p. 574-9. How ‘business men 
and the government can co-operate 
to raise money for the war. (487). 


ACCOUNTING. 
Federal reserve board. Uniform ac- 
counting, tentative proposal sub- 


mitted by Federal Reserve Board 
for consideration of banks, bankers, 
and banking associations, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and associa- 
tions of manufacturers, auditors, ac- 


countants, and associations of ac- 
countants. 1917. 25 p. (From its 
bulletin, April, 1917.) (488). 


Loose leaf heads in modern account- 


ing. H. A. Prizer. Office Appli- 
ances, May, p. 23. (489). 
ADVERTISING. 

Advertising’s part in national pros- 

perity. L. W. Hill. Printers’ Ink, 


June 7, p. 12-18. Optimism and con- 
fidence, the advertising men are to 
supply at this time. (500). 


Centemeri’s use of trade-paper adver- 
tising to rebuild declining business. 
W. M. Smith. Printers’ Ink, June 
7. p. 25-28. How a business af- 
fected by the war, revived demand 


for its goods. (501). 
‘Humanizing’ a sales idea. W. L. 
Larned. Judicious Advertising, 


May, p. 55-61. Use of symbols in 
advertising - power, durability, 
strength, speed, etc., visualized. 
(502). 


Making democracy pay. Horace Town- 
er. Judicious Advertising. May, p. 
37-41. Snobbish appeal in advertis- 
ing and selling in disrepute. (503). 


“Putting Over” the talking point in 
the letter. Cameron McPherson. 
Printers’ Ink, May 17, p. 37-42. Ad- 
vocates sincerity and honesty in 
business advertising and personal 
and letter salesmanship. ('504). 


What magazine advertising is accomp- 
lishing. S. B. Resor. Printers’ Ink, 
June 7, p. 37-40. Instances of re- 
markab!e growth described. (505). 


Mail work that dovetails successfully 


with other mediums. H. H. Way. 
Printers’ Ink, June 7, p. 146-154. 
(506). 

APPRAISING. 


Accurate appraisals by short methods. 
J. G. Morse. Efficiency ‘Society 
Journal, May. p. 226-240. Scientific 
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methods of appraising factory prop- 
erties, used by insurance companies. 
(507). 


BUSINESS ETHICS. 


Team work in commerce and industry. 
R. J. H. DeLoach. Business Philos- 
opher, June, p. 8-13. Emphasizes 
service as the keynote of present 


day business. (508). 
EFFICIENCY. 
Doing more with fewer men. W. H. 
Bassett. System, June. p. 580-587. 


Plans to decrease the labor cost, to 
release men and money for the 
front. (509). 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 


How department store uses direct 
mail to help advertisers. J. B. Mills. 
Printers’ Ink, June 7, p. 48-52. Va- 
rious ways of getting new business 
described. (510). 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Exports from the United States. Com- 
mercial America, May, p. 29-31. A 
comparison of the value of exports, 
Jan., 1917 and Jan., 1916. (511). 


How manufacturers may combine for 
foreign sales.. B. LaBree. Printers’ 
Ink, June 7, p. 134-140. Outlines of 
a plan for an association to further 
foreign sales. (512). 


The lay of the market in Mexico and 
Cuba. T. W. Von Schoiack. Print- 
ers’ Ink, June 7, p. 81-2. What to 
avoid in picking salesmen, and the 
kind of advertising to use. (513). 


Special consideration in writing the 
foreign sales letter. W. F. Wyman. 
Printers’ Ink, June 7, p. 57-59. Pre- 
pare the way for the salesman and 
make the firm known. (514). 


Trade scouts. Laird Sterling. 
tion’s business, June. p. 
Trade opportunities in the 
American countries. (515). 


EXPOSITIONS. 


Boston business ‘show notable event. 
Office Appliances, May, p. 36-46. Co- 
pius illustrations of booths, exhibit- 
ing all kinds of modern efficiency 
devices in business, accompanying 
article. (516). 


Your market iis as big as your vision. 
Ff. H. Page. Nation’s Business, May, 
p. 24-25. Sets forth the advantages 
gained by trade conferences and in- 
dustrial exhibits. (517). 


Na- 
33-37. 
South 


FINANCE. 


The banking situation. 
Weekly, June 16, p. 16. 
rates are rising. (518). 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Foreign exchange—an opportunity. A. 
Oppenheim. Investment Weekly, 
May 26, p. 8-11. Shows opportun- 
ities and points out disadvantages 
of existing foreign exchange condi- 


Investment 
Why money 


tions. (519). 
INDEXING. 

Modern indexing systems. W. B. Pea- 
body. Office Appliances, June, Dp. 
20-21. A summary of present-day 
methods of indexing. (520). 

INVESTMENTS. 


Advertising to broaden field of invest- 


ment salesmen. H. B. Mulford. 
Printers’ Ink, June 7, p. 65-68. 
(521). 

Investment prospects in Russia. A. 'S. 


Brown. Investment Weekly, June 
2, p. 12-18. Recent developments 
interpreted for the investor. (522). 


Law for the investor. W. B. Devoe. 
Investment Weekly, June 2, p. 16- 
17. Deals with bonds, and mort- 
gages, minority rights, receiver- 
ships. (523). 


Submarine boat corporation. 
McGrath. Investment Weekly, June 
2, p. 21, 27. Industry, freighted 
with brilliant war prospecis and at- 
tractive peace possibilities. (524). 


W. 


sins 


America’s newest industrial giant. 
S. Bullock. Investment Weekly, 
June 16, p. 14-15. Rapid develop- 
ment and great future possibilities 
in the oil industry of the United 
States. (525). 


Prospect for the car companies. W. 
T. Connors. Investment Weekly, 
June 16, p. 10-11. Effect of war on 


their business-earnings on stocks. 
(526). 

The railroad stock market. Thomas 
Gibson. Investment Weekly, June 
16, 5p. 16-711. Prospects outlined. 
(527). 

JANITORS. 


Cost of janitor service based on net 
rentable area. J. J. Sayer. Build- 
ings and building management, May, 
Da25, 38... (528): 


529-550 


MAILING LISTS. 


Where to find new customers. W. C. 
Culkins. System, June, p. 624-629. 
Ways to keep your mailing list com- 
plete and up-to-date. (529). 

MANAGEMENT 

Building a business on confidence. H. 

EK. Locke. System, June, p. 600-606. 


Methods of management of a suc- 
cessful wholesaler. (530). 


Reports that really show the facts. S. 
C. Tarrant. System, June, p. 649- 
651. Simple charts that show the 
executive important facts about his 
business. (531). 


PURCHASING. 

This plan has simplified our buying. 
‘System, June, p. 664-666. A system 
to make sure that every department 
is earning a profit. (532). 


Scientific methods of coal buying. J. 
B. C. Kershaw. Coal Age, Feb. 24, 
Marcel 3,10; .0..-300, 7 387%,.. 4242004 
survey of methods used in different 
countries, especially in Europe. 
(533). 


PRICES. 

How advertisers are fighting to hold 
down prices of their product. J. A. 
Murphy. Printers’ Ink, May 17, p. 
3-8. Sacrifices that manufacturers 
are willingly making to conserve 
good will. (534). 


RETAIL TRADE. 


Higher-priced goods in “Variety 
stores” mean bigger outlets for man- 
ufacturers. G. A. Nichols.  Print- 
ers’ Ink, May 381, p. 3-8. Significant 
breaking away from five and ten 
cent lines by Kresge and others. 
(535). 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Big executives outline constructive 
sales policies. Advertising and sell- 
ing, May, p. 5-6, 38-41. Opinions of 
prominent sales managers of the 
country. (536). 


Creative selling, or business building. 
Business Philosopher, June, p. 31- 
37. Methods of interesting an in- 
different public and creating de- 
mand for an article. (537). 


Selling the prospect on “What it can 

..do for him.” J. G. Jones. Printers’ 
Ink, June 14, p. 17-20. Imagination 
in salesmanship. (5388). 


SHIPPING. 


Mechanical aids in loading and un- 
loading trucks. J, S. Harwhite. 
Scientific American, May 19, p. 490- 
491. (639). 


TRAFFIC. 


How we saved half the labor cost. J. 
Cc. Burt. System, June, p. 654-655. 
A traffic manager tells how an ex- 
tra handling of merchandise is 
avoided. (540). 


WELFARE WORK. 


Americanizing a thousand men. 
Burlingame. Industrial manage- 
ment, June, p. 385-392. Account of 
naturalization methods and instruc- 
tion in English and civics to alien 
employees. (541). 


Service retirement plan; details of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company’s 
provision for employees. Tron Age, 
May 24, p. 1265. (542). 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Banks. Street car advertising ‘by 
banks. W. R. Morehouse. Bank- 
ers Magazine, May, p. 520-6. <A 
practical illustrated article. (543). 


Fruit. Marketing and distribution of 
strawberries in 1915, by O. W. 
Schleussner and J. C. Gilbert. (U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bulletin 
477.) 32 p. ill. (544). 

Insurance. The garage as a fire risk. 
Boston Insurance Library associa- 
tion, Bulletin, April, p. 33-39. (545). 

The knit goods industry. Dudley Bart- 
lett. Commercial America, May, p. 
21-23. Progress shown at annual 
convention and exhibition of the 
National Association of hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers. (546). 


Lumber. Production of lumber, lath 
and shingles in 1915, and lumber in 
1914, by J. C. Nellis. 45 p. ill. (U. 
'S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bulletin 
506) (547). 

Printing. Increasing orders for print- 
ing. R. F. Salade. Printing art, 
June, p. 253-256. Profitable specialty 
work that can be produced in an or- 
dinary plant. (548). 

Real estate. Realty men and realty 
law. Real estate news, May, p. 4-5. 


bas 


Discusses contract relations of 
prokers with property owners. 
(549). 


Rice in the Americas, by Edward Al- 
‘bes. Pan American Union Bulletin, 
Feb., 1917. (550). 
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THE VALUE OF READING IN THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


The need of filling the places of those who are going into military 
service leads the Bankers Magazine for June to say: 

“A course of reading when intelligently selected can take the 
place of many months of actual experience. By careful study an 
employee can take up a new job with a background of knowledge that 
it would take perhaps years of practical experience to acquire. 

“Not only must new employees be trained, but old employees 
must be prepared to take on new duties and additional burdens. Here, 

‘__ again, practical experience must be largely supplemented with reading 
and study. 

‘There is a wealth of literature on almost every phase of practi- 
cal bank work. These books should be made available for the em- 
ployees of every bank, for they give to their readers the opportunity to 
acquire thorough study what others have had to learn from the hard 
knocks of actual experience.” 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


How to choose the right vocation. H. 


greater opportunities for economy 
than does production. Only the man- 
ufacturer can reduce selling cost*by 


W. Merton. N. Y., Funk & Wag- advertising and rapid turnover of 

nalls. 1917. 302 p. $1.50. goods. (553). 

Author is director of vocational : ee ie : asl Bey 
. ‘ Scientific distribution. Charies F, 

counseling courses in the Pace In- Higham. London, Nisbet & Co.. 


stitutes, N. -Y. “Right choice of vo- 
cation,” he says~“is the natural 


basis of efficiency.” he book sug- 
gests methods of seltapagaisement 
which may enable one to learn for 
what vocation in life he is best qual- 


ified. (551). 


Trade-mark advertising as an invest- 
ment. Arthur Acheson. N. Y., Even- 
ing Post, 1917. 46 p. $1.00. It is 

the automatic sale which goods sold 


1916. 171 p. Discusses publicity as 
a social force, with interesting chap- 
ters on business advertising adver- 
tising technique, the advertising 
agency, and political : dvertising. 
(554). 

Shop expense analysis and control. 
Nicholas T. Ficker. N. Y., Engineer- 
ing Magazine Co., 1917. 286 p. Di; 
agrams. $3.00. Argues that the 
orthodox methods of cost finding are 


under a trade-mark attain that gives 
the trade-mark its capital value, the 
selling cost of any unstandardized 
merchandise being usually its great- 
est cost. (552). 


How to reduce selling costs. Paul E. 
Derrick. London, George Newnes. 
1916. 231 p. $1.50.\Selling costexceeds 
production cost. Selling presents 


wrong because they enable the man- 
agement to shift responsibility from 
its shoulders to those of the shop 
proper whenever the occasion may 
arise. (555). 


Principles of banking: a series of se- 


lected materials, with explanatory 
introductions. Harold G. Moulton. 
University of Chicago Press. 1917. 


556-573 


500 p. $1.00. “An attempt has been 
made to combine in one volume the 
virtues of both the text and collat- 
eral readings.” . Pref. (556). 

The filing department. J... Arthur 
Cramer... N.Y; Bankers: Pub: Co: 
1917. . 110 p..-Wius. -faes: (Bank 
department series, II1) $1.00. (557). 

Training for a life insurance. agent. 
Warren M. Horner: Philadelphia, 


Lippincott, 191/. 134 p: Diagrams. 
$1.25. Who should begin—when, 
and how. Salesmanship, organiza- 
tion methods, the woman in life in- 
surance, etc. (558). 


Hardware Age. One hundred hard- 
ware windows, arranged for every 
month in the year. N. Y., David 
Williams Co. 1916. 208 p. Plates. 
$1.25. (559). 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. . 


An English business man’s advice to 
g 


America. ‘Sir Wm. H. Lever. Sys- 
tem, July, p. 25-28. “The one thing 
we have learned is this—in war 


time, co-operation and a co-ordinat- 
ed policy in buying are essential in 
every respect.” (560). 


ACCOUNTING. 


Construction records and accounts. 
H. C. Hopson. Journal of account- 
ancy, July, p. 338-51. Accounts of 
public service corporations. F. W. 
Stevens says, “proper accounting is 
the basis of all successful regula- 
tion” The author adds “The Key- 
stone of proper accounting is the 
correct statement of capital expend- 


fitures.” (561). 

Mechanical aid in accounting. A. G. 
Schwenke. Electric Railway Jour- 
nal, April 28, p. 775-779. (562). 

ADVERTISING. 


Government demands for free public- 
ity work hardships on publishers. 
Printers’ Ink, July 5, p. 49-56. “It 
is not lawful to print advertising as 
reading matter,’ says the author of 
the article, reprinted from the N. Y. 
Tribune of June 28. (563). 


Should the public pay for public ad- 
vertising. Inland Printer, July, p. 
537-539. If it is not news it should 
be paid for as advertising. (564). 


Thomas E. Wilson, his sales and ad- 
vertising policies. Cameron McPher- 
son. Printers’ Ink, July 12, p. 28-32, 
37-38, Port. The subject of this 
article is head of Wilson & Co., 
packers, successors to Sulzberger 
& Sons, “Advertising,” he says, “is 
to a business what speech is to an 
individual.” (565). 


Proof that advertising lowers selling 
cost. Modern Methods, June, p. 264. 
(566). 


Salvaging an advertising wreck. 
Printers’ Ink, July 19, p. 12-20. The 
story of a desk—washing machine 
factory which was almost ruined by 
premature advertising. (567). 

The work of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation in the interests of the adver- 


tiser. Joseph A. Borden. Inland. 
Printer, July, p. 495-496. Plans of 
direct-by-mail advertising cam- 
paign of United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America. (568). 
The laboratory in advertising. Daniel 
starch. Advertising and Selling, 


June, p. 22. (569). 


Building the catalogue that brings in 
$150,000,000 a year by mail. I. S. 
Rosenfels. Printers’ Ink, July 19, 
p. 3-10. Describes the editing print- 
ing, and distribution of the Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. catalogue. (570). 


The monthly catalogue as an aid to in- 
tensive selling. J. A. Murphy. Print- 
ers’ Ink, June 28, p. 17-20. Gross 
price catalogues are not as effective 
in developing mail order business 
from the retail merchant as-the net 
price catalogue which is issued fre- 
quently. (571). 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Saving money by the letters we don’t 
write. H. N. Rosely. ‘System, July, 
p. 44-46. Illus. Facs. Describes 
methods of supervising business cor- 
respondence, the use of a corres- 
pondence manual, and the work of 
a correspondence class. (572). 

CREDIT. 

Analysis of a credit statement. Waldo 
‘Newcomer. Investment Weekly, 
July 7, p. 6-8. What your bank wants 
to know about you. (573). 

EMPLOYMENT. 

Judging applicants by form value of 
their handwriting. W. L. French. 
Industrial Management, July, p. 487- 
494. Facs. For over half a century 


Your future partners: 


Employment plans and methods. 


the French and Germans have an- 
alyzed handwriting as an aid in se- 
curing better employees. 
amples of handwriting showing en- 
ergy, tact, impulsiveness, untrust- 
worthiness, etc. (574). 


Os- 
ear Roder. Industrial management, 
July, p.. 559-562. Discusses the im- 
portance of medical examinations 
of applicants, ete. (575). 


Labor turnover in 1906, 1916 and after. 


I. A. Berndt. Industrial Manage- 
ment, July, p. 538-543. It costs any- 
where from $10 to $300 to ‘hire and 
fire a man, if account is taken of 
cost of hiring, cost of training, re- 
duced production during training 
period, impaired quality during the 
training period. This alone is reason 
enough for taking the same care in 
the selection and care of employees 
as is taken in the selection and care 
of machines. (576). 


house policies 
that develop them. E. M. Woolley. 
Printers’ Ink, July 5, p. 3-12. 93-97. 
Describes the work of the leading 
corporation schools, staff confer- 
ences, etc. (577). 


| Industrial Americanization and nation- 


al defense. Frances A. Kellor. Effi- 
ciency Society Journal, June, p. 283- 
292. So long as the welfare work in 
a plant is divided betwen employ- 
ment department, safety first divis- 
ion, hospital, play-ground, etc., there 
can be neither organization nor 
standards. It should be in charge 
of one of the vice-presidents, a man 
near the president, and very near 
the men, thoroughly trained in pro- 
duction. (578). 


| How wage-payment systems compare. 


Factory, July, p. 34. (579). 
EXPORT TRADE. 


Causes of the decline of American 


trade in China. T. L. Li. Efficiency 
Society Journal June, p. 303-314. 
From 1905 to 1915 American exports 
to China increased 7% while China’s 
imports increased 100%. Compar- 
ed with the foreign trade of Ger- 
many and Japan in China that of 
the United States relatively decreas- 
ed 25%, while that of Germany in- 
creased 70%, and that of Japan 
80%. The failure due to lack of ef- 
ffective organization, irrational 
methods of marketing goods, inade- 
quate shipping and banking facili- 
ties. (580). 


Gives ex- 


Short-term investments. 


974-586 


A PRS Ai eater eens 


FINANCE. 


Japanese and American financial co- 
operation in China. Bankers Maga- 
azine, June, p. 653-655. In as much 
as the six-power Sroup are unable to 
do anything at present toward the 
financial and industrial rehabilita- 
tion of China, Japan and the United 
‘States should co-operate to this end. 
(581). 


Public utility preferred stocks. 
ilton Reid. Investment Weekly, July 
14, p. 7-9. Like railroad stocks free 
from spectacular profits but certain 
to be found in the forefront of the 


Ham- 


companies prospering most by the 
return of peace. (582). 
How to judge industrial bonds. Pav] 


Clay. Investment Weekly, July 14, 
p. 10-11. While the typical indus- 
trial bond is still selling 14 or 15 
points lower than the railroad bond 
which pays the same rate of inter- 
est on its par value, it is certain 
that the investor will eventually 
give up his preference for the lat- 
ter. (588). 


W. M. Boyle. 
Investment Weekly, July 14, p. 18- 
19. From an investment standpoint 
the chief advantage of the short 
term note lies in its easy convert- 
ibility into cash. The next advan- 
tage lies in the stability in price 
that obtains. (584). 


The public utility holding company. 


G. E. Claflin. ‘Stone & Webster 
Journal June, p. 424-39. About 10% 
of the eight billion dollars capital 
invested in electric, gas, street, and 
interurban railway companies’ in 
this country is controlled by holding 
companies. (585). 


MANAGEMENT. 


Advertising fosters growth of profit- 


able side-lines. (S. C. Lambert, 
Printers’ Ink, June 28 p. 3-12. Re- 
gardless of product and its present 
market, investigation will show new 
markets, possibly greater and more 
profitable markets, or at least side 
lines that will help to reduce the 
total cost of doing business. Cites 
the history of Lord & Burnham, 
greenhouse manufacturers by way 
of example. (586). 


Three important lessons my business 


H. §. Firestone. 
90% of the 
employees 


has taught me. 
System, July 1. p. 21-24. 
Firestone company’s 


387-60 


a 


have become stockholders in the 
company. The success of the Com- 
pany rests upon men more than up- 
on money. (587). 


Using the camera as a tool of manage- 
ment. KF. E. Gooding. Factory, July, 
p. 28-34. Tllus. Describes its use 
in showing right and wrong meth- 
ods of work. (588). 


OFFICE WORK. 


Standardization in office work. W. D. 
Fuller. Industrial Management, 
July, p. 503-507. Accumulation of 
production records alone should not 
exceed one-fourth or at most one- 
half of one per cent of the _ total 
wage of the clerks considered. <A 
month’s time is needed to collect the 
necessary data, and three months 
are better. (589). 


PRICES. 


Advertised goods and price advances. 
Printers’ Ink, June 28, p. 40-54. Re- 
turns from 142 manufacturers show 
that the prices of 89 well known ad- 
vertised articles have not been ad- 
vanced to the consumer, while 53 
have been advanced but not un- 
reasonably. Advertising and volume 
of business keep prices down. (599). 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Emotional elements in salesmanship. 
G. E. Smith. Office Appliances, 
July, p. 15-17. “In order to put the 
proper life, spirit, and power into 
Selling, put the proper life, spirit, 
and power into your appeal and that 
is done only through the emotions.” 
(591). : 


Making the sales convention yield 
profits for the year after. C. W. 
Hoyt. Printers’ Ink, July 12, p. 3- 
8, 78-86. Discusses seating arrange- 
ments, value of exhibits of com- 
pany’s products and of trip through 
company’s factory. (£92). 

Dealers’ views of the right sales man- 
ual for salesmen. Printers’ Ink, 
June 21, p. 12, 17-20. Salesman’s 
manual should contain (1) some- 
thing about the history of the 
house, (2) the officers and execu- 
tives (3) the goods (4) big custom- 
ers, and (5) merchandizing ideas 
for the retailer. ('593). 

Restraint on selling agents by Cur- 
tis company upheld by court. Print- 
ers’ Ink, July 5, p. 65-78: Maintains 
right of company to employ exclus- 
ive sales agents and describes sell- 
ing methods of the publishers of 


the Saturday Evening Post and La- 
dies Home Journal. (594). 


SHIPPING. 


Handling freight in shipping and store 
rooms. Horace Goldstein. Indus- 
trial Management, July, p. 529-537. 
fllus. (1) Machinery for storing 
and tiering, (2) devices for lower- 
ing and elevating, (3) conveyors for 
transferring articles over consider- 
able distances. (595). 


A drayman’s advice on your packing 
methods. F. V. Keene. System, 
July, p. 54-56. Illus. (596). 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Banking. Investment advertising 
problems and prospects. H. B. Mul- 
ford. Judicious Advertising, June, 
p. 87-92. The number of habitual 
investors in securities is probably 
somewhere between one-third and 
one-half of one per cent. (598). 


Fruit. Fruit trade of the world. J. J. 
Macfarlane. Commercial America, 
June, p. 13-17. The U. S. now ex- 
ports 140% more fruit than it did 
10 years ago. Apples form tthe larg- 
est single item, followed by raisins, 
oranges, prunes, and apricots. (599). 


Groceries. Why they buy of me—as 
I see it. Charles Pomerantz. Sys- 
tem, July, p. 35-38. “Of my total 
sales, 50% turn once a week and 
50% turn once a month—an aver- 
age of 24 turnovers annually for all 
stocks.” (600). 


Jewelry. Co-operative movement 
among jewelers, crystalizes in Unit- 
ed Jewelers, Inc. Printers’ Ink, 
June 21, p. 59-62. The cost of doing 
business in retail jewelers’ stores is 
higher than almost any other class 
of stores, and the rate of turn over 
is less than two a year. (601). 

Laundries. Efficiency in laundries. J. 
J. Stark. Efficiency Magazine, Lon- 
don, May. (602). 


Printing. The making of a price-list. 
H. F. Bundy. Inland Printer, July, 
p. 471-472. (603). 


The printer who learns advertising. 
Kenneth Groesbeck. Printing Art, 
July, p. 329-3338. With increase in 
cost of printing it is necessary to 
increase its value and particularly 
the value of printed matter sent 
out by mail. There are at least four 
qualifications more important than 
typographical quality. These are 
interest, right psychology, convic- 
tion, selling power. (604). 
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AN EFFICIENT OFFICE. 


In an article entitled ‘““The best office I ever saw’ in the Inde- 
pendent for September 15, Edward Earle Purinton says, “The best 
features of a dozen laudable institutions are combined in the modern 
office. It is a library—the books on technical and personal efficiency 
that every worker needs are waiting for him and he is taught how to 
read and utilize them.”’ 

“The office library, containing all sorts of books on technical, 
personal and professional advancement, was open to all employees 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings, from seven to ten 
oclock. A trained librarian was in charge, to help the workers choose. 
and use the best books in the best way. No employee was required 
to visit the library, but each was expected to read not less than one 
evening a week for his own betterment and that of his work. Brief 
examinations on the books were given periodically to those who de- 
sired them, and the result of this examination had something to do 

| with promotions of employees. Each department voted at certain 
times on the efficiency books desired by members of that department; 
these books were then ordered, from the regular library appropriation 
| of the company.” 


| Loans and investments. American In- 
: Bee ESS BOOKS. stitute of banking. 1916. te D. 
: : fie Bot Commercial loans, agriculturas 
0 Sel Ao bl el ea loans, stocks and bonds, collateral. 
ising plan for retail merchants, pre- loans, seasonal demands Sa . 
pared by the educational division of international exchange. ) 
the A. W. Shaw Co., under’ the 
supervision of Robert B. Schreffler. California. State market director. 
1916. 18 lectures and lessons with Ist annual report. 1916. 110 p. 
accompanying illustrative exhibits. Holds that a market advisor can 
(670) assist farm producers along market- 
ing lines in the same way that agri- 
Retail buying. Clifton C. Field, N. Y., cultural experts assist them in pro- 
Harper & Bros., 1917. 220 p. $1.25. duction. (673) 
Discusses sources of merchandise, 
steps in buying, buying for special gome suggestions for correspondents: 
~ Sales and holidays, stock systems. F. Goodtich’ Rubb C k 
Author. was formerly with Marshall B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
-Field- & Co.-and James McCreery 9. 1916-17. No. 1-7. Pamphlets on 
& Co. (671) - business letters. (674) 


675-69 | 


Commercial banking practice. The 
law, rules and regulations govern- 
ing acceptances, rediscounts and 
open market transactions of federal 
reserve banks. National bank of 
commerce, New York. 1917. 66 p. 
(675) 


Hardware Snap_ shots. Arthur E. 
Towne. 2d ed. Argos, Indiana. Na-. 


tional retail hardware association. 
1917. 64 p. illus. faeces. Credits and 
collections, business building 
schemes, suggestions for show win- 
dows. By the editor of the Na- 
tional hardware bulletin. (676) 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business note 
Including Government Documents. 


War and after the war conditions. F., 
R. Plumb. National hardware bul- 
letin, July, p. 124-128. President of 
American hardware association says 


that prices must go still higher, 
urges conservative buying, and 
elimination of unnecessary stock. 


(677) 


Report of price and service bureau, 
National retail hardware associa- 
tion. National hardware bulletin, 
July, p. 81-86. Gives figures show- 
ing the greater advances in prices 
to retailers aS compared with ad- 
vances made by the principal cata- 


log houses; “Padlock” advertising 
service, etc. (678) 
ACCOUNTING. 


Duties of the junior accountant. W. 
B. Reynolds and F. W. Thornton. 
Journal of accountancy, September, 

~ p. 161-192. For those commencing 
practical work in public accounting. 
To be continued. (682) 


Educating the executive to appreciate 
costs. R. S. Pasley. Journal of ac- 
_countancy, September, p. 207. (683) 


ADVERTISING. 


The copy style that fits the proposi- 
tion. Charles Stirrup. Printers’ 
Ink, August 30, p. 25-31. Good writ- 

- Ing that is not mere random clev- 
erness. (684) 


Effective blotter advertising. M. Sil- 
-overman. Printing Art, September, 
p. 380-32. A direct-by-mail form of 
advertising. (685) 


Florists unite to advertise nationally. 
Printers’ Ink, September 6, p. 28- 
32. Campaign. to. offset slackness 
“due ‘to economy wave... (686) 


The excess profits tax. Arthur Sel- 
wyn-Brown. Investment weekly, 
September 15, p. 3-5. Beneficial ef- 
fect on business of excess profits. 
tax. (679) 


Business and the government. J. W. 
Jenks. Efficiency Society Journal, 
September, p. 492-498. War and its 
relation to business conditions. 
(680) 


Lord Northcliffe on “Business in war 
time.” Bruce Bliven, Printers’ Ink, 
August 380, p. 3-10. Account of con- 
ditions British industry has faced 
in war time, (681) 


Sifting out the real prospect from the 
window-shopper. Printers’ Ink, 
September 6, p. 69-74. Advertising 
methods versus salesmen. (687) 


Why not a “detail censor’ for adver- 
tising illustrations? Printers’ Ink, 
September 6, p. 97-106. Making the 
copy proof against the most expert 


inspection. (688) 
Training methods for advertising 
solicitors. E. M. Woolley. Print- 
ers’ Ink, September 13, p. 93-110. 


Newspaper publishers give informa- 
tion concerning their advertising 


methods. (689) 
A digest of the comparative price 
question. R. W. Allen. National 


retail dry goods association bulle- 
- tin, April 7, p. 20-22. Advises the 
discontinuance of comparative value 
statements in retail advertising, e. 
(6 ‘eoedr ahd $9.69, now $4.98.” 


Better retail methods vs. price-cut- 
ting. H. M. Appel, Associated Ad- 
 vertising, September, p. 8-9. Shows 
the. dealer how to advertise with- 
out cutting prices, (691). 


The Barkley misbranding bill. A. W. 
Barkley. National retail dry goods 
association bulletin, April 7, p. 51- 
55. The bill does not require that 
goods be labeled, only that they be 
labeled truthfully. (692) 


It pays to advertise—truthfully. A, 


K. Ford. The Minnesotan, August, 
p. 21. Account of the work of the 
Minneapolis Advertising Forum 
Vigilance Bureau. (693) 
AUTOMOBILES. 


Advertises to reclaim waste automo- 
biles. 
Pp. 117-121. Making new trucks of 
old pleasure cars. (694) 


BANKING. 


Banking service for women. Banking 
Magazine, August, p. 187-191. Expe- 
rience with women’s departments in 
banks. (695) 


The change in reserve requirements. 
Bankers’ Magazine, August, p. 167- 
168. Explanation of new amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act. 
(696) 


Business counselor—The new factor 
in banking. G. K. Parsons. Bank- 
ers’ Magazine, August, p. 204-208. 

- Scientific business management and 
its relation to banking. (697) 


Using bank windows to tell newsy 
Stories. W. R. Morehouse. Asso- 
-Ciated Advertising, September, p. 
- 22-24, Bank advertising by means 
- of window displays. (698) 


Banking and business training for 
women. Bankers’ Magazine, August, 
Dp. 212-214. New plans for financial 
training of women who are to fill 
vacancies made by military service 
of men. (699) 


CHAIN STORES. 


Methods of the man who founded 
chain of 3,500 stores. Printers’ Ink, 
September 13, p. 83-88. Success of 
the founder of Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co. (700) 


Printers’ Ink, “September 6, 


692-709 
EMPLOYMENT. 


How to reduce labor turnover. Boyd 
Fisher. Efficiency Society Journal, 
August, p. 394-418. Plans for avoid- 
ance of losses consequent to fra- 
quent change of employees, (701) 


Broader scope for vocational training. 
PP; Kreuzpointer. Iron Age, Sep- 
tember 13, 590-591. Larger activi- 
ties of the National Association of 
Corporation Schools ‘in behalf of 
less skilled employees. (702) 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Commercial education for domestic 
and foreign trade. F. Q. Schwedt- 
man. Efficiency Society Journal, 
September, D. 450-458. Emphasizes 
need of especially trained men for 
our foreign commercial service, 
(703) 


Exports from the United States. Com- 
mercial America, September, p. 31- 
33. Analysis of experts of princi- 
pal articles of domestic merchan. 
dise in May 1916 and May 1917, 
(704) 


Forms for export licenses. Iron Age, 
August 23, p. 440-441. Detailed data 
required where war materials are 


to be shipped. (705) 

Side-stepping the export selling pit- 
falls. W. FL Wyman. Associated 
Advertising, September, p. 10-12. 


Details of importance in building 
a permanent and profitable market 
in other countries, (706) 


Sweeping export order is issued. Iron 
Age, August 30, p. 520-521. Discuss- 
es the President’s embargo ban on 
exports to prevent products from 
reaching the German Empire. (707) 


The way you advertise in China. J. 


B. Powell. Printers’ Ink, August 

30, p. 45-48. Business conditions 

5 and prospects in China. (708) 
FINANCE. 


Retention of cash discounts: J. H. 
Tregoe. National retail dry goods 
association bulletin, April 7, p. 23- 
24... The necéssity of the seller 
serving as banker for the buyer has 
decreased and the expediency of the 
-€ash discount is correspondingly 
less. (709) 


710-727 


INVESTMENTS. 


Mr. Marsden J. Perry on investments. 
World’s Work, September, p. 484- 
485. Believes in a few carefully 
‘watched investments, and _ thinks 
railroads will in the end prove to 
be the best investment. (710) 


Judging an oil stock. Hamilton Reid. 
Investment Weekly, August 25, p. 


7-9. A few points for prospective 
investors. (711) 
Wyoming oil field. Hamilton Reid. 


Investment Weekly, September 1, 


p. 5-9. A survey of this field and 

companies operating there, with 

map of locations. (712) 
LIBRARIES. 


The so-called librarian’s real duties. 
M. ©. Brush. Efficiency Society 
Journal, August, p. 436-440. Discuss- 
es the value of the services of a 
librarian to a firm, corporation or 
company. (718) 


MANAGEMENT. 


Industrial managers’ greatest prob- 
lem-waste prevention. Industrial 
management, September, p. 792- 
797. The task before manufacturers 
of the United States is increase of 


production with fewer men in in- 


dustry. (714) 
Out of the suggestion box. Factory, 
September, p. 3538-355. Suggestions 


by workmen that are saving time 
and money. (715) 


OFFICE METHODS. 


The best office | ever saw. Edward 
Earle Purinton. Independent, Sep- 
tember 15, p. 425-426. (716) 

The place of office machinery. Office 
appliances, September, p. 13. (717) 


PRICES. 


How manufacturer assumes increased 
costs. Printers’ Ink, August 30, p. 
89. A chart, showing rising costs 


of raw material in the manufacture 
of a certain article. 


(718) 


PURCHASING. 


Uncle Sam endeavors to find a pur- 
chasing policy. Printers’ Ink, Sep- 
tember 6, p. 37-40. Efforts of va- 
rious departments to reach a sys- 
tematic buying programme. (719) 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING. 


Price-making and competition. E. A. 
Saliers. Journal of Accountancy, 
September, p. 201-206. The right 
way to figure profits in retailing. 
(720) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Teaching the salesman good health 
for bigger business. Bruce Bliven. 
Printers’ Ink, September 13, p. 3-5. 
How some firms have helped to 
conserve human energies. (721) 


Applying scientific methods to sales 
management—Incentives and re 
wards. E. S. Lewis. Industrial 
management, September, p. 895-904. 
Discussion of salaries and commis 
sions of salesmen. (722) 


Selling the hard nut prospect. Charles 


Kaye. Printers’ Ink, August 30, p. 

19-20. Methods of interesting the 

difficult customer. (723) 
TRADE-MARKS. 


How Germany treats trade-marks and 
patents of entente allies. J. T. M. 
Printers’ Ink August 30, p. 37-42. 
Conditions prevailing in various 
European countries before the war 
and today. (724) 


Strong effort to make advertisers stop 
using Red Cross. Printers’ Ink, Sep- 
tember 13, p. 37-40. Firms are be- 
ing asked to give up their trade 
marks. (725) 


WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


Putting reason-why copy in the win- 
dow display. I. L. Rosenberg. 
Printers’ Ink, August 30, 1917, p. 67- 
72. Descriptions of sales windows 
that do more than show the goods. 


(726) “4 


The window: Office appliances, Sep- 
tember, p. 20-21. 
and suggestions for window dress- 
ing. (727) 
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THE LIBRARIAN IN A BUSINESS HOUSE. 


In an article in the Efficiency Society Journal for August, Matthew 
C. Brush, President of the Boston Elevated Railway Co. says, “The 
staff of a company can unquestionably use a librarian as an assistant 
on many maiters, since he has an opportunity to become familiar 
with the various trade magazines, and periodicals, is able to note and 
read articles that they have so little time to read, and can systematic- 
ally call their attention to articles of special note. They can work out 
the routing of the various periodicals, books, etc., among their subor- 
dinates with the librarian, and should be able to assume that the new- 
est books of value to them are brought to their attention and pur- 
chased if desirable. The staff should feel that they can always enlist 
the service of the librarian in any new project or new condition that 
confronts them, and can well afford to confide in the librarian re- 
garding the object desired to be done, so that literature bearing on 
the problem may be accumulating, and be ready to use when the time 
comes for so doing. They should ask that the subject under discus- 
sion be looked up by the librarian, and not waste their own time 
looking through periodicals, indexes and books. In short, they should 
make a confidant of the librarian, and should feel that they are saving! 
much of their valuable time by so doing. 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. $15.00. Includes chapter on lighting 
ventilation, advertising department 

The War after the War. Isaac F. records, recording and handling 
Marcosson. N. Y.. John Lane Co., credits, collections and complaints. 


1917. 272 p. $1.25. Discusses the (729) 
Paris trade pact, American business 3G ‘ 
in France, and the importance of Principles of insurance. W. F. Gep- 


Commercial preparedness. (728) hart. N. Y., Macmillan Co. 1917. 
2a : 2 v. Vol. 1, Life Insurance. First 
Scientific office management; a report pub. in 1911. Vol. 2, Fire Insur- 


on the results of the application of ance. Contents: The hazard in fire 
the Taylor system of scientific insurance, rates and rating, the 
management to offices. W. H. Lef- policy contract, the loss and its 
fingwell. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co. adjustment, limitation of liability, 
1917. 253 p. il. pls. charts, tables. and distribution, ete. (730) 


731-749 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals 


Including Government Documents. 


Big crops and big industry avert dis- 
aster. A.’ W\ Douglas. Nation’s 
Business, October, p. 41-42. A sum- 
ming up of the business situation 
of the country, October 5th, with 
accompanying map. (731) 


ACCOUNTING. 


A simple system of foundry account- 
ing. R. Derbly. Iron Age, Septem- 
per 20, p. 682-683. A continuous rec- 
ord of progress of orders. (732) 


ADVERTISING. 


The biggest copy question: “Does it 
ring true??? R. W. Johnson. Print- 
ers’ Ink, October 18, p. 45-52. Ad- 


vocates sincerity in copy-writing. 
(7338) 
is temperament mostly “temper”- 
ament and if so why? J. P. W. 


Printers’ Ink, September 27, p. 73-77. 
A copy writer’s criticisms of the ad- 
vertising managers. (734) 

Convincing “manner” in copy. IL. 
French. Printers’ Ink, October 18, 
p. 71-72. Pointers for personality in 
advertisements. (735) 

Training Methods for advertising so- 
licitors. B. Bliven. Printers’ Ink, 
September 20, p. 94-102. How the 
advertising salesman himself re- 
gards formal schooling in selling 
methods. (736) 

Modern college training for advertis- 
ing. R. L. Shea. Judicious adver- 
tising, September, p. 67-71. How 
business may co-operate with uni- 
versities in the technical training of 
advertising men. 737) 

Quizzing the trade for copy pointers. 
R. Giles. Printers’ Ink, October 1i, 
p. 387-40. An advertising agency 
man suggests methods of collecting 
data for copy. (738) 

Advocates -annual appropriation for 
library advertising. H. E. Legler. 
Printers’ Ink, September 20, p. 114- 
Ly, £739) 


APPRAISALS. 


Relation of the appraisal to industrial 
management. C. W. McKay. Indus- 
trial management, October, p. 80-86. 

Functions and methods of industrial 

appraisal. (740) 


BUSINESS TRAINING. 


School for merchants. R. D. Wyatt. 
American City, September, p. 285- 


287. Account of the “merchants” 
clinic instituted by the Hoboken 
Board of Trade. (741) 

COAL. 


Report of Federal Trade Commission 
on anthracite and bituminous coal. 
June 20, 1917. 420 p. (742) 


COMMERCIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 


Finding their place in the community. 
Nation’s Business, October, p. 72-74. 
The function of commercial organ- 
izations in war. (743) 

The new secretary: what he is and 
isn’t. G. Farley. Nation’s Busi- 
ness, September, p. 8. Qualifications 
of the efficient secretary of a com- 
mercial organization. (744) 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANI- 
ZATIONS. 


Federation of associations to make 
vast bulk purchases. Printers’ Ink, 
October 18, p. 32. 17 growing and 
marketing associations of California 
unite to reduce costs and perfect 
‘business methods. (745) 


COST. 


What does it cost? C. H. Scovell. Na- 
tions’ Business, September, p. 23-25. 
If you know costs, your business 
can be better readjusted under war 
and after-the-war conditions. (746) 

How 6 merchants keep up with rising 
costs. J. Heywood. System, Oc- 
tober, p. 541-548. Co-operation in 
analyzing expense accounts proves 
most helpful to 6 ‘business men. 
(747) 


CREDIT. 


Taking the risk out of “poor credits.” 
H. Uehlinger. System, October, p. 
538-540. How the salesman helps 
the credit department. (748) 


EMPLOYMENT. 


How | pick my men for the big jobs. 
S.M. Hastings. System, September, 
p. 305-308. (749) 


750-768 
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The 20 men behind the lines. R. E. 
Heilman. System, September, pp. 
309-312. Effective methods of meet- 
ing employment problems arising 
from the war. (750) 

Seven ways to tackle new work. L. 
W.- Ellis. System, September, p. 


316-319. Valuable pointers on 
breaking new men into strange 
jobs. (751) 

New art of hiring and firing. J. D. 


Hackett. Independent, October 20, 
p. 144. “Eivery workingman loses 
from $20.00 to $30.00 between jobs 
and every employer loses about 
twice as much in hiring and train- 
ing a new man to take his place.” 
(752 ) 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Cleveland business show. 
pliances, October, p. 26-31. Well 
illustrated article on a _ business 
efficiency exposition held in Cleve- 
land. (753) 


EXPORT TRADE. 


German foreign-trade organization, 
with supplementary statistical ma- 
terial and extracts from official re- 
ports on German methods, by Chaun- 
cey Depew Snow. 1917. 182 p. (U. 
S. Foreign and Domestic commerce 
bureau. Miscellaneous series 57.) 
(754) 


Office ap- 


FILING. 


“It’s easy to find Jones’ letter now.” 
R. W. Smith. System, October, p. 
554-555. Efficient methods of filing 
Save time and money (755) 


INVESTMENTS. 


‘The serious matter of investing one’s 


surplus funds. P. N. Beringer. In- 
vestment weekly, September 22, p. 
8-9. Problem of safe and profit- 
able disposition of surplus earnings. 
(756) 


LUMBER TRADE. 


Promotes sale of Arkansas pine for 
interior trim. Printers’ Ink, Oc- 
tober 4. p. 31-32. Advertising meth- 
ods in the lumber industry. (757) 


MAILING LISTS. 


Opening up new territory via mailing 
list. H. M. Basford. Judicious ad- 
vertising. September, p. 63-66. 
Method of securing a mailing list 
and successful results. (758) 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 

How Vantine added a national to its 
retail demand. H. A. Beers. Print- 
ers’ Ink, September 2 is-e'Ds 2 PIR26, 
First steps in advertising a mail or- 
der business (759) 


MANAGEMENT. 

When will my business die? S. A. Denr, 
nis. System, October, p. 523-526. 
Some startling facts revealed by 
an investigation of a large number 
of business firms for a period of 30 
years. (760) 


POSTERS. 

French posters tell all in little. Print- 
ers’ Ink. October 11, p. 45-46. Sub- 
dued coloring and main idea stand- 
ing out. are points in French post- 
ers. (761) 


PRICES. 

Relation of advertising to price stand- 
ardization. Printers’ Ink, October 
11, p. 25-32. Arguments for price 
maintenance, (762) 

Price-regulation in Britain. T. Rus- 
Sell. Printers’ Ink, September 20, 
p. 31-32. How price-protection has 
become general and why. (763) 

Price fixing by edict or agreement. 
H. V. Coes. Iron Age, October Ty 
p. 868-869. Analysis of the problems 
of government regulation of prices. 
(764) 

PRINTING. 

How to start a productive advertis- 
ing service. W. Wolfson. Inland 
Printer, October, p. 33-37. How 
printers ma start a subsidiary 
advertising service. (765) 


PURCHASING. 

Eight ideas for the man who buys. 
System, September, p. 338-339. Sys- 
tematic methods for the buyer. 
(766) 

REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. 


Realty men and realty law. Real es- 


tate news, September, p. 8-10. 
Rights of brokers of various states 
in their contract relations with 
property owners. (767) 


RESTAURANT BUSINESS. 


Getting unusual truths across in ad- 
vertising. Judicious advertising 
September, p. 25-31. How a lunch 
room man built up business by serv- 
ing pure food and advertising the 
fact. (768) 
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RETAIL TRADE. 


How retailers are helping the truth 
in advertising movement. Judicious 
advertising September, p. 53-58. Ex- 
perience of many stories shows the 
truth movement really pays honest 
business men. (769) 


Keeping up with rising costs. ‘Sys- 
tem September, p. 360-378. Prob- 
lems that puzzled 13 merchants, 
answered by experts. (770) 


Links in the chain of the day’s sales. 
Office appliances, October, p. 20-21. 
Brief paragraphs of suggestion to 
the retailer. (771) 


New bureau at Washington to help 
retailers. Printers’ Ink, October 11, 
p. 48. A Bureau of Business Econ- 
omics to be established within the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. (772) 


Selling dealers the science of retail 
success to stem the tide of failures 
P. F. Nowlan. Printers’ Ink, October 
18, p. 3-12. A diagnosis. of causes 
of failures of retail merchants. 
(773) 


The store—the window—the adver- 
tisement. Office appliances, Oc- 
tober, p. 18-19. (774) 


War problems of the retailer. Na- 
tions’ business October, p. .71-72. 
Discussion of means of adjusting 
retail business to war time condi- 


tions. (775) 
SALARIES. 
Why | pay one man more than his 


boss. System, October, p. 527-530. 
One company chief’s experience 
With the salary problem. (776) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Chart for meeting objections; 
of sales analysis; chart of goods 
analysis. Salesmanship, Septem- 
ber, opp. p. 240. (777) 


Advance information for salesmanship 
club members... Salesmanship, Sep- 
tember, p. 258-259. Topics for win- 
ter meetings. (778) : 


Department store education. Helen 
R.. Norton. -1917......79 .p. (0.8, 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1917, 
No. 9). An account of the training 


chart 


methods developed at the Boston 
school of salesmanship under the | 
direction of Lucinda Wyman Prince. 
(779) ; 


More sales to every customer. G. L. | 
Louis. System, September, p. 324- | 
347. Methods of increasing sales. 
(780) 


Still holds that “The customer is al- 
ways right.” Printers’ Ink, Octob- 
er, 4, p. 98-99. <A firm which has 
found the rule a great asset. (781) 


SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Making the goods stay sold. J. W. 
Hamilton. Printers’ Ink, October 
11, p. 129-137. The problem of re- 
turned goods discussed. (782) 


Morris & Company’s plan of district 
sales conventions. E. S. La Bart. 
Printers’ Ink, September 20, p. 45- 
48. How district meetings are 
handled. (783) 


Salesmen find new outlets when ter- 
ritories are reduced in size. C. 


Kaye, Printers’ Ink, September 
27, p. 25-27. Advantages of small 
sales districts. (784) 


‘“‘Teaching dealers to buy.” H. C. 
Lowrey. Printers’ Ink, September 
20,05 Deo i374. Sales plan built 
around refusal to let storekeeper 


overstock himself. (785) 
SHIPPING. 

Keeping dealers stocked in spite of 

freight congestion. Printers’ Ink 


October 18, p. 17-20. Methods some 
large manufacturers are using to 
keep dealers supplied with their 
products. (786) 


WELFARE WORK. 


Health of the working force. 
Geier. Industrial Management, 
October, p. 13-19. The economic 
value to employers of the service 
of industrial physicians. (787) 


0D. Fa 


WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


Window-display adaptability and econ- — 
omy, J..L. Meyers. Advertising 
and selling, September, p. :18, 
Planning and designing displays © 
and adapting them to the type of 
store... (788) 
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THE BUSINESS LIBRARY AS AN INVESTMENT. 


In an article on “The Business Library as an Investment’ in the 
November number of the Library Journal, Paul H. Nystrom, Direct- 
or of the New York Bureau of Merchandising research says: 

The business manager of today is fully awake to the need for con- 
tact thru business literature with what others are doing. The popu- 
larity of business books and magazines proves that. Indeed, the 
business manager who does not make use of the readily available 
printed matter affecting his business is handicapped from the start 
in the race with his competitors who do. It is hard to find a success- 
ful business manager in any line today who is not an omnivorous 
reader of business literature, and it is easy to ‘‘read the fortunes” 
in business of young men and women who are just entering, by not- 
ing the degree of interest they show in the literature affecting their 
work. 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. How to become a private secretary. 
Robert F. Rose. N. Y., Funk & 


Making more money in storekeeping. Wagnalls, 1917. 222 p. $2.50. A 
W. R. Hotchkin. N. Y., Ronald work on shorthand with introduc- 
Press. . 1917:; 364 p. $3.00. De- tory chapters on the qualifications 
partment stores: progressive store and duties of a private secretary 
policies, special merchandising pro- and information in regard to fed- 
blems, special promotion features, eral civil service examinations. 
constructive advertising policies, (791) 
training retail salespeople. Based Billposting: a practical handbook 
on experience in the Wanamaker and work of reference for the use 
and Gimbel stores in New York, -. of advertisers, edited by Cyril 
(789) Sheldon. Leeds, Eng. Sheldons 

Credits and collections. Richard P. Iatd:* 4926; 175...p. . Illus. Facs. 
Ettinger and David KE. Golieb. N. 10s.6d. Compares billposting with 
Y., Prentice-Hall, 1917. 390 sié*p. newspaper and other advertising; 
Forms of credit, classes of credit discusses methods and cost — of 
and credit machinery, sources of poster production, poster design, 
credit information, the financial printing contracts, bill posting con- 
statement, collections, legal rem- tracts. . (792) =~: 


edies of the creditor, extensions, Manual. of instructions for trade cat- 
ete. (790) sgl alog compilation.: Oscar A. Mor- 


793-810 


gner. N. Y., Wynkoop Hallenbeck 
Crawford Co., 8 Lafayette St., 1917. 
87 p. illus. diagrams. An outline 
of the system and method used 
by the Wynkoop Hallenbeck Craw- 
ford Co. in producing trade cata- 
logs. (793) 


One hundred years of savings bank- 
ing. Edward L. Robinson. Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, 1917. 
89 p. Bibliography on thrift, p. 
29-86. (794) 

Buying clubs. ‘Co-operative League 
of America, 70-5th Ave., New York, 
1917. 14 p. 5 cents. (795) 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. 


“This is the end of business.?’ G. T. 
Bye, Nation’s business, November, 
p. 30-32. Gordon ‘Selfridge, the 
American merchant in London 
tells business men of this country 
how to meet war time conditions. 
(796) 


ACCOUNTING. 


Accounting for receiverships. H. C. 
Freeman. Journal of accountancy, 
October, p. 254-275. Problems of 
receivership practice from the le- 
gal point of view. (798) 


Depreciation accounting .for .public 
utility companies. F. E. Seidman. 
Journal of accountancy, November, 
p. 855-364. Methods of actual ac- 
counting to be employed in book- 
ing depreciation. (799) 

Elements of cost accounting. F. C. 
Belser. Journal of accountancy, 
November, p. 325-341. Rough out- 


lines of the various systems of 
cost accounting. (800) 

Practical application of theoretical 
knowledge. §S. Walton. Journal of 
Accountancy, October, p. 276-282. 


Theoretical accounting, the sum- 
mation and systematization of act- 
ual facts of business. (801) 


Simplifying the accounting system in 
the small newspaper and job print- 
ing office. Inland Printer, Novem- 
ber, p. 189-192. (802) 


Accounting systems for coal mines. 
R. I. Maxwell. Coal Age, Jan. 20, 
Feb. 3., p. 129-38, 228-32. (808) 


ADVERTISING. 


Answer to a famine of salesmen is 
a flood of advertising. C. H. Mack- 


into. Judicious Advertising, Octo- 
ber, p. 48-48. A great demand for 
direct mail advertising experts 


War as a school for better business. 
Printers’ Ink, November 1, p. 112- 
113. How regulation and economy 
will affect business permanently. 
(797) 


the result of present war condi- 
tions. (804) 


Does Your copy contradict itself? R. 
W. Johnson. Printers’ Ink, No- 
vember 15, p. 45-50. Unity, essent- 


ial to good advertising copy. (805) 
Written out? R. Giles. Printers’ 
Ink, November, 8, p. 17-19. “The 


ad man should make it a point to 
talk regularly with ordinary folks— 
peanut merchants, elevator boys, 
policemen, scrub ladies. (806) 


Effective harmony in advertising dis- 
play. G. P. Farrar. Printers’ Ink, 
November 1, p. 52-58. Layouts 
that conform to the character of 
the goods. (807) 


Framing the copy that helped sell the 
Liberty Loan. H. A. Beers. Print- 
ers’ Ink, October 25, p. 8-12. An 
account of the organization and 
work of the advertising bureau for 
the Second Liberty Loan. (808) 


How an advertising appropriation 
may be budgeted successfully. P. 
Mathewson. Advertising and sell- 
ing. ‘November, p. 17. Scienti- 
fic methods of advertising budget 
making. (809) 


The smali ad that commands the eye. 
R. R. Updegraff. Printers’ Ink, 
November 8, p. 57-66. An _ illus- 
trated description of some recent 
advertisement displays. (810) 


eee 


811-826 
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What the Liberty Loan campaigns 
will mean to investment advertis- 
ing. Judicious advertising, Octo- 
ber, p. 31-33. Loan campaigns are 
creating an enlarged future mark- 
et for financial advertising space. 
(811) 


BANKING. 
How banks are advertising. Bankers’ 
magazine, October, Special  sec- 
_ iton, p. 140-143. A review of recent 
publicity ideas for bankers. (812) 


The new business manager. W. R. 
Morehouse. Bankers’ magazine, 
October, Banking publicity  sec- 
tion, p. 1-3. Qualifications neces- 
sary to the successful business 
manager of a bank. (813) 


New York chapter announces educa- 
tional program. Bankers’ maga- 
zine, October, p. 485. Outline of 
courses in banking. (814) 


Direct advertising. Bankers’ maga- 
zine, October, p. 464-468. Modern 
practical methods of bank adver- 
tising. (815) 


CATALOGUES. 

Getting the catalogues out on time. J. 
R. Bolton. Printers’ Ink, Novem- 
ber 15, p. 52-58. Systematic meth- 
od of compiling the catalogue. (816) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fresh letters that make good. H. 
McJohnston. Printers’ Ink, No- 


vember 15, p. 110-117. Catchy let- 
ters that have proved effective. 
(817) 

_Goodrich’s drive for better letters 
brings fine results. L. A. McQueen. 
Printers’ Ink, October 25, p. 45-52. 
How a Better Letters campaign 
paid in dollars and cents. (818) 


How big advertisers are improving 
their sales letters. G. B. Hotchkiss. 
Printers’ Ink, October 25, p. 17-20. 
A report of the recent Better Busi- 
ness Correspondence Convention. 
(819) 


Raising the standard of sales letters 
by careful 


supervision. FCOON, 
Rasely. Printers’ Ink, November 
8, p. 454592. Description of a guc- 


cessful system of correspondence 
Supervision. (820) 


Saving 2 cents 300 times a day. C. 
Reldan. System, November, p. 726- 


727. Methods of reducing postage 
expense in large establishments. 
(821) 


EMPLOYMENT. 


A community garden for factory em- 
ployees. Commercial America, No- 
vember, p. 27-29. 1,000 employees 
learn gardening on vacant factory 
land of the General Electric Com- 
pany. (822) 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Exports from the United States. Com- 
mercial America, November, p. 31- 
33. A comparison of monthly ex- 
ports from the United States in 
July 1916 and July 1917. (823) 


Government’s first advertising mis- 
Sionary departs for a long jaunt. 
C. Hunt, Associated advertising, 
November, p. 5-7. Plans for an 
advertising survey of South Amer- 
ica. (824) 


GROCERY TRADE. 


Philadelphia jobbers and retailers to 
meet chain-store methods. P. F. 
Nowlon. Printers’ Ink, October, p. 
37-40. Independent retail merch- 
ants co-operate to protect them- 
selves against chain-store competi- 


tion. (825) 

INSURANCE, 
Current campaigns in Chicago and 
elsewhere. Judicious advertising, 


‘October, p. 81-82. Interesting facts 
regarding insurance advertising and 
conditions in Chicago. (826) 


827-844 


MAILING LISTS. 


Requirements of a good mailing list. 
H. J. Buckley. Printers’ Ink, No- 
vember 1, p. 98-101. Care in the 
compilation of it shows large divi- 
dends. (827) 


MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


Catalogues of mail-order 
affected by price rulings. 
Ink, October 25, p. 25-27. 
regulation and its effect 
mail-order houses. (828) 


MANAGEMENT. 


Chasing the 40%. M. Ferry. 100%, 
November, p. 41-50. How employ- 
ers may make big gains through 
scientific consideration of the hu- 
man factor in works management. 
(829) 


Where a committee is the boss. W. 
R. Basset. Factory, November, p. 
705-707. Method ‘of co-ordinating 
the various factory departments by 
regular committee meetings. (830) 


Handling men. G. S. Radford. Inde- 
pendent, November 17, p. 340. Five 
reasons for reduction in labor turn- 
over are wages, fair treatment, pro- 
motion, good working conditions, 
welfare work. (831) 


What’s wrong with my business? S. 
A. Dennis. System, November, p. 
722-724. An analysis of causes of 


houses 
Printers’ 
Price 

on the 


business failures, accompanied by 
charts. (832) 
PAYROLLS. 


Payrolls—their preparation, certifica- 
tion, audit and payment. G. M. Mc- 
Adam. American City, October, p. 
344-347. (833) 


PRICES. 


The busted law of supply and de- 
mand. J. 'H. Collins. Printers’ Ink, 
November 8, p. 3-12. A broad as- 
pect of price fixing from the stand- 
points of the producer, the business 
man and the consumer. (834) 


REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. 


Campaign played on curiosity, and 
sold $3,000,000 worth of lots. Ju- 
dicious advertising, October, p. 35- 


42. Story of probably the biggest 
local real estate advertising cam- 
paign on record. (835) 


SALARIES. 


Classification of work and wages. L. 
A. Miller. 100%, November, p. 118- 
122. A system of service records 
used to eliminate inequalities in 
rates of pay. (836) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Selling the five classes of storekeep- 
ers. Printers’ Ink, November 15, 
p. 94-102. 1. The progressive deal- 
er. 2. The timid storekeeper. 3. 
The duster. 4. The smart aleck. 
5. The wait-for-demand man. (837) 


Best answers to examination ques- 
tions submitted to all the mem- 
bers of all the salesmanship clubs. 
Salesmanship. October, p. 314-322. 
(838) 


Handling different types of buyers. 
C. Lindgren. Salesmanship, Octo- 
ber, p. 307-309. How to deal suc- 
cessfully with various disagreeable 
traits in buyers. (839) 


Heart to heart talks on salesmanship. 
G. B. Spencer. Office Appliances, 
November, p. 17-18. Emphasizes 
the value of cultivating a pleasing 
personality in business. (840) 


How to do business with a woman. 
Salesmanship, October, p. 305-306. 
Some pointers for salesmanship and 
advertising that appeal to women. 
(841) 


Selling. R. N. Ballow. 100%, No- 
vember, p. 86-92. A  salesman’s 
plan for handling himself, his 


work and his time systematically. 
(842) 


STATIONERY 


The arranging of letterheads. F. C. 
Fulton. Printing Art, November, p. 


94-102. <A collection of illustrations 
of attractive letterheads. (843) 
TYPEWRITING. 


Remarkable records made at typewrit- 
ing contest. J. N. Kimball. Office 
Appliances, ‘November, p. 24-265. 
Records of the International Champ- 
ionship Typewriting contest, New 
York City, October 15. (844) 
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VALUE OF BUSINESS PERIODICALS 


In the November number of Judicious Advertising Mr. W. L. Ware, 
editor of the Dry Goods Reporter says, ‘“The trade press of this coun- 
try has made wonderful strides forward within the last two or three 
years. Business men have learned to read their trade publications 
with serious interest. To no other class of reading do they give the 
close attention that is accorded their chosen trade paper. There 
is no reason why this should not be true, for the modern trade paper 
is a clearing house for ideas in all channels of trade. 

“To visualize the wants of their clientele; to anticipate those 
wants; to search for facts, figures and all information on specific 
articles and to present those facts and figures previous to the time 
the reader will need them; to always be right in the information 
given out; to cover live subjects in an intelligent manner; to give 
the news of the trade while it is news; to work with manufacturers of 
merchandise along constructive lines; to assist where possible in mak- 
ing merchandise better; to find the source of supply for any goods 
that may be needed by the trade; to anticipate a shortage and to 
advise the trade to buy in advance; to anticipate an over-production, 

‘and advise the trade to go slow; to point out probable changes in 
trade conditions; to point out weak places in merchandising or 
handling systems; to advance ideas for betterment: to do all this 
and do it well is the function of the Trade Press.” 


The Public Library has the most important of these trade pub- 
lications. 


NEW BUSINESS BOCKS writing advertisements, writing 
History of commerce and _ industry. business letters, by the author of 
C. A. Herrick, N. Y. Macmillan. “Salesmanship.” (846) 
1917. 562 p. “This book is an out- The knack of managing. 1. Analys- 
growth of eleven years’ experience ing the job. Chicago. A. W. Shaw. 
in teaching history to commercial 1917. 42 p. In analysing any busi- 
classes at the Philadelphia Central ness, the best method is to go 


High School.” (845) 
lf | were twenty-one; 
business veteran. William Max- 
well. Philadelphia. Lippincott. 
1917. 295 p. Advice on getting a 
job, employing men, handling men, 


tips from a 


backward from the final objective 
through each of the processes by 
which it is attained. (847) 

An American banking system. Charles 
N. Fowler. N. Y. Bankers Pub. Co. 
1916. 256 p. <A criticism of the Fed- 
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ore 


eral Reserve Act, by the former 
chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House of 
Representatives. “This act,’ he 
says, “Represents Mr. Bryan’s 
theories regarding money, so far as 
he was able to apply them after 
his free silver defeat.” (848) 


Civilized commercialism. Ernest G. 
Stevens. N. Y. Dutton. 1917. 252 p. 
“Democratic principles must drive 
business privilege out of our busi- 
ness system, or business privilege 
will drive democratic principles out 
of our political system,” the author 
says. (849) 


City markets; how to start and oper: 
ate a city public retail market. F. 
T. Stockton. 1917. 16 p. (Indiana 
University extension division bul- 
letin, vol. 2, no. 11). (850) 

Corporate organization and manage- 
ment. Thomas Conyngton. Re- 
vised by H. Potter. N. Y. Ronald 
Press. 1917. 778 p. Includes all the 
material in the author’s two works 
published in 1903 and 1904. Dis- 


cusses advantages and disadvanta- 
ges of the corporate form, pre-in- 
corporation considerations, the 
charter, the by-laws, organization 
meetings. Corporate management; 
stock records, meetings, the treas- 
urer, finances. Forms and prece- 
dents, etc. (851) 


National Foreign trade convention. 
Official report of the 4th conven- 
tion held at Pittsburgh, Pa., 1917. 
R. Hi. Patchin, Secretary, India 
House, Hanover sq., N. Y. $2. The 
farmer and foreign trade, foreign 
investment as an aid to foreign 
trade, banking and credit problems, 
cooperation in the export trade in 
lumber, etc., problems of the small- 
er manufacturer and merchant, 
training for foreign trade, shipping 
to Latin America, etc. (852) 

Grasping opportunity. Nathaniel C. 
Fowler. 1v. N. Y. Sully & Klein- 
teich. 1917. 240 p. 75 cents. Ap- 
plying for a position, asking for 
more salary, business dress, use of 
telephone, and other questions in 
business ethics. (853) 


Articles of Interest to: Business Men in Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. 


Essential and non-essential indus- 
tries. U. S. Stocks. ‘Investment 
weekly, December 1, p. 7-8. The 


question of classifying energy in 
the interest of best serving the 
country’s war needs. (854) 


Fair treatment for the luxury adver- 
tiser. Printers’ Ink, November 22, 
p. 112-118. What is to be consider- 
ed a luxury is the question before 
the War Industries Board. (855) 


Two of our states and British Colum- 
bia combine to advertise. Printers’ 
Ink, December 6, p. 42-44. Legis- 
latures of Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia appropriate $112,- 
500 for advertising the Pacific 
Northwest. (856) 


Many see recognition of the electric 
signs value in the fuel administra- 
tor’s order. Signs of the times, De- 
cember, p. 17. Co-operation of the 
electric sign manufacturers in the 
enforcement of Mr. Garfield’s or- 
der. (857) 


Production encouraged by advertising 
“markets” to farmers, H. C. Low- 
rey. Printers’ Ink, November 29, p. 


31-32. Account of an advertising 
campaign in Canada to remedy 
meat shortage. (858) 


Offensive billboards. 
Pp. 629. (859) 


APPRAISEMENT 


Reproduction method of appraisal. C. 
W. McKay. Industrial manage- 
ment, December, p. 3238-328. Out- 
line of this method and how to ap- 
ply it. (860) 


Comparison of appraisal methods. A. 
F. Brewer. Industrial manage- 
ment, November, p. 172-175. Sug- 
gestions as to the application of 
public utility appraisement methods 
to industrial plants. (861) 


BANKING 


Are school savings banks worth while 
to the banker? A. Ludwig. Bank- 
ers’ magazine, December, p. 770-772. 
The lesson of thrift means more 
business for the banker, mcre sav- 
ings for the people, and more re- 
sources for the nation. (862) 


Nation, Dec. 6, 
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CATALOGUES 
New influences for catalogue stand- 
_ ardization. Printers’ Ink, Decem- 
bre 6, p. 97. National Association 
of Purchasing Agents urges manu- 
facturers to unite on one size. (863) 


COLLECTIONS 
How can we collect that money? N. 
Lewis. System, December, p. 920- 
921. Hxamples of letters that bring 
in the money and increase friend- 


liness. (864) 
COMMERCIAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


Commercial organizations of the 
United States. Revised to July 1, 
ao?) <116-p. (U.S. Bureau. of 
foreign and domestic commerce. 


Misc. series No. 16). (865) 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence supervision make all 
letters good-will builders. R. N. 
Rasely. Judicious advertising, No- 
vember, p. 63-69. How important 
a part the correspondence of a firm 
plays in its impression on the out- 
side world, with practical illustra- 
tions. (866) 

Sales letters. Salesmanship, Novem- 
ber, p. 384-386. An analysis of the 
successful sales letter. (867) 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
Marshall Field & Company—the insti- 
tution and its advertising. Judi- 
cious advertising, November, p. 35- 
43. (868) 


EFFICIENCY 


‘How they did it. System, December, 


p. ‘914-917. Working methods of 
men who have made good, one in 
the real estate business, the other 
in steel. (869) 

Seven principles of courtesy. 
ers’ Magazine, November, p. 677- 
679. Recognition, Explanation, 
Memory for names and faces, Cus- 
tomers’ rights, Accommodation, Per- 
sonality and Salesmanship, select- 
ed as fundamentals of courtesy, by 


Bank- 


the Cleveland Trust Co. (870) 
Are you working too hard? F. B. 
and L. M. Gilbreth. Independent, 


Nov. 17, p. 337. Causes and reme- 


dies. (871) 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employees’ organizations and their 


helpful uses. O. Tead. Industrial 


management, November, p. 249-256. 
What shall be the scope and power 
of employees’ groups and what, 
their relations to labor unions. 
(872) 

The kind of men that Vail and Gary 
pick. B. C. Forbes. American 
magazine, January, p. 11-12. “A 
corporation’s employees must be 
the eyes and ears of its executive, 
I recently impressed upon our boys 
that initiative, originality, progress, 
ideas, do not come from the top 
down, but from the bottom up,” 


Mr. Vail says. (873) 
Mental examination for employees. 
C. S. Rossy. Industrial manage- 


ment, December, p. 359-365. On 
employing and adapting workers, a 
mental examination is advocated to 
reduce labor turnover. (874) 


Why we can hold our men. C. H. 
Slocum. System, December, p. 966- 
972. One man’s success in select- 
ing and developing the right kind 
of man for his business. (875) 

Classification of work and wages. L. 
A. Miller. 100%, December, p. 112- 
116. The standardized  specifica- 
tions for positions, worked out by 
the State Civil Service Commission 
of Ohio, are recommended for con- 
sideration in the industrial and 
mercantile world. (876) 


Rest and recreation rooms and rest 
periods for employees. A. L. Whit- 
ney, U. §. Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics, Monthly review, October, p. 
151-156. (877) 


FREIGHT RATES 
The coming increase in R. R. freight 
rates. W. Stooks. Investment 
Weekly, November 24, p. 7-8. A 
study of what it will mean to earn- 
ings and prices. (878) 


FURNITURE 
“By knowing where he stood.” W. J. 
Mullin. System, December, p. 925- 
926. A furniture dealer who has 
built his business up from near- 
failure by systematized daily sales 
and expense reports. (879) 


PRICES 
Price control. Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, November, p. 224-293. The 
necessity for government regula- 
tion of prices in war time, C. R. 
Van Hise; constitutionality of fed- 
eral regulation of prices of food 


880-899 


and fuels, C. Thorne; price control 
through industrial organization, J. 
R. Smith. (880) 

Shall the advance price be applied 
to stock on hand? Printers’ Ink, 
November 29, p. 79-88. What some 
manufacturers are instructing re- 
tailers to do and how their policies 


are regarded. (881) 
What will happen when the_ price 
break comes? _ Printers’ Ink, No- 


vember 29, p. 17-25. Opinions of 
business men and economists on 
war’s effect on prices and the in- 
‘fluence that |peace will have ion 
business. (882) 

What is a fair profit? J. H. Collins. 
Printers’ Ink, November 22, p. 3-10. 
The government’s way of finding 
out should strengthen the funda- 
mentals of all business. (883) 


PRODUCE TRADE 


Co-operative purchasing and market- 
ing organizations among farmers in 
the U. S. O. R. Jesness and W. H. 
Kerr. 1917. 82 p. (U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Bulletin No. 547.) (884) 


PURCHASING 


Buying methods. Factory, December, 
p. 926-928. Records other buyers 
keep and methods they use may 
help you. (885) 


RESTAURANTS 
How we stopped lunch room leaks. 
G. S. Britten. Factory, December, 
Pp. 888-890. Careful inventories, a 
new checking system, improved 
utensils cut the losses in 2 lunch 
rooms. (886) 


RETAIL TRADE 


Curtailment of retail service advertis- 
ed in 300 co-operative campaigns. 
Printers’ Ink, ‘(November 29, p. 50-52. 
Results from the drive of the Com- 
mercial Economy Board to prevent 
superfiuous store service. (887) 

Retailers rate themselves as 66 per 
cent efficient. P. F. Nowlan, Print- 
ers’ Ink, December 6, p. 81-82. A 
wholesale firm’s questionaire sent 
out to their retail customers, aims 
at increasing efficiency of those 
firms. (888) 

Would it pay to move? R. EK. Heil- 
man. System, December, p. 8965- 
898. How great a factor to your 
business success, the location of 
your building is. (889) 


SALESMANSHIP 
How to acquire pleasing personality. 
G. B. Spencer. Office appliances, 
December, p. 24-25. If you please 
people, you will have many friends 
and friends are your capital. (890) 
Neutralizing rebuffs. O. S. Marden. 
iSalesmanship,— November, p. 370- 
372. How over-sensitiveness, tim- 
idity and lack of courage cut down 
the ability to sell. (891) 
Salesmanship club reports for meet- 
ing of October 26th. Salesmanship, 
November, p. 396-397. Pithy dis- 
cussions of the art of selling. (892) 
Salesmanship—Getting people in the 
notion of buying. J. M. Chapple. 
Judicious Advertising, November, 
p. 105-106. Illustrations of effec- 
tive salesmanship, from the experi- 
ences of some of the country’s most 
successful business men. (893) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Why your salesmen don’t report. W. 
C. Holman. System, December, p. 
922-924. Concise and definite re- 
ports obtained by the use of simple 
report. blanks. (894) 


STATIONERY TRADE 
Making a stationery store a magnet. 
I, R. Alexander. Office appliances, 
December, p. 26. Some practical 
suggestions for drawing trade. (895) 


WAGES 

Increasing production and wages by 
paying bonus. EF. N. Hay. Indus- 
trial management, November, Dp. 
184-190. A bonus payment that re- 
sulted in increase of production, 
stabilizing of hours of working and 
a decided increase in wages. (896) 

A “one-price” system of wages. E. F. 
Henry. Industrial management, 
December, p. 356-359. Applying 
the “one price’ system in fixing 
wages as well as in selling goods. 
(897) 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS 

A brief for the women. H. R. Eicher. 
Salesmanship, November, p. 359- 
361. The part women are playing 
in the world of business today. 
(898) 

How we are training women workers. 
F. E. Weakly. System, December, 

* p. 909-911. Making adjustments in 
business to the necessity of women 
workers. (899) 
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A BUSINESS VETERAN ON READING. 


In his latest book entitled ‘‘If I were twenty-one,’ William Max- 
well says: “‘Were I twenty-one again, I should do a great deal of 
reading. I believe in reading. I don’t recall having ever read any- 
thing that didn’t do me some good. I wish I had read more when 
I was younger. 

“Nowadays, at breakfast, I read the New York ‘Sun’. At 
night | skim through four evening papers and all of the magazines 
as fast as they come out. 

“Of books I have not read much lately except in research, as 
my once dependable eyesight is beginning to show the effects of 
overuse, but if I were twenty-one again | should read many books. 
I should read the standard novels to get a good way of expressing 
my thoughts. I should study the great philosophers, but with the 
temper of an iconoclast. The study of philosophy is a wonderful 
stimulus to the intellect, but must be undertaken with a mind alert 
to fallacy. 

‘Then there are books which present actualities in statistical 
form and couple such statistics with authoritative explanatory com- 
ment. I refer to the various Government reports on various sub- 
jects that engage the interest of the man who wishes to be well in- 
formed. Our Government wastes thousands of dollars printing these 
reports, which need not be wasted if only our young men would read. 


“Read! I cannot too strongly recommend good reading. Six 

hours each week of serious reading is not much, but it may mean the 

_ difference between a $20,000-a-year executive and a $25 clerk. 

_ Read! Learn to think with—and against—the deep thinkers of the 
world!” 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


Accounting theory and practice. Roy 


Bookkeeping and accounting. Joseph 
J. Klein. N. Y., Appleton, 1917. 453 


B. Kester. N. Y., Ronald press, 1917. 
607 p. Facs. $2.50 A _ textbook 
for the first year college students. 
Discusses financial statements, ac- 
counts, inventories and appraisals, 
the ledger, the journals, business 
papers, etc. ('900) 


p. Elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced bookkeeping, partnership 
and corporation bookkeeping and 


accounting, business practice and 


customs, etc. (901) 
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The secret of typewriting speed. Mar- 
garet B. Owen. Chicago, Forbes & 
Co., 1917. 158 p. Getting ready 
for work, fingering method, elimina- 
ting lost motion, touch versus sight, 
keeping in condition, speed, accur- 


acy, by the world’s champion 
typist. (902) 
Cooperative marketing: its advant- 


ages as exemplified in the Califor- 
nia fruit growers exchange. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1917. 226 p. 
$1.50. Constitution of the California 
citrus growers’ exchanges, the grow- 


ers’ selling agency, affiliated coop- 
erative organizations, etc. (903) 


Cooperative store management. W. 
A. Kraus. N. Y., Cooperative league 
of America, 70 5th Ave. 1917. 16 p. 
(904) 


Investment safeguards: a financial 
guide for persons planning to invest 
for the first time. 2d ed. Chicago, 
Ames, Emerich & Co. investment 
Securities, 1917. 88 p. The ideal 
investment, the investment mer- 
chants’ recommendation, types of 
Securities, etc. (905) 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. 


Consolidating positions already won, 
the farmer brings up his heavy re- 
serves for the 1918 push. A. W. 
Douglas. Nation’s business, Jan- 
uary, p. 44. Maps and interpreta- 
tions of business conditions thru- 
out U. S. in December, based on 
reports of experienced observers. 
(906) 

The business machine at Washington. 
H. E. Coffin. Industrial manage- 


ACCOUNTING. 

Country newspaper cost. G. E. Wray. 
American printer, January 5, p. 47. 
Outline of a simple cost system for 
a small newspaper. (909) 

How to schedule accounting work. W. 
A. MacAfee. 100%, January, p. 68- 
76. Applying up-to-date methods to 
ledger posting, billing, statement 
work, etc. (910) 

Uniform cost accounting for milk dis- 


tributors. E. A. Kracke. Journal 
of accountancy, Dec. p. 424-429. 
(911) 

ADVERTISING. 


The advertising agency and the prin- 
ter. Printing art, December, p. 233- 
237. Suggestions for greater effect- 
iveness of commercial printing by 
a closer cooperation between the 
advertising man and the printer. 
(912) 


“Brutal type displays”. G. P. Farrar. 
Printers’ ink, January 17, p. 106- 
108. Situations that demand the 
crude, all-bold type advertisement. 
(913) 

Review of specimens. E. G. Gress. 
American printer, January 5, p. 38- 
41. Hxamples of advertisements 
with comment and criticism. (914) 


ment, January, p. 10-14. Written 
as a direct aid to the business man 
who wishes to do business with 
the government in these days of 
war. (907) 


Patriotism in business. Traffic world, 
January 12, p. 46-47. A sane un- 
biassed bit of advice to the busi- 
ness man affected by the various 
War orders. (908) 


Charts tell association story in graph- 
ic manner. Associated Advertising, 
January, p. 16-17. ‘Charts showing 
the growth, membership, distribu- 
tion, income and outgo of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs. (915) 

Current campaigns in Chicago and 
elsewhere. Judicious Advertising, 
December, p. ~87-89. (916) 

Department of printed salesmanship. 
IR. Seaver. Printing Art, Decem- 
ber, p. 249-256. Interesting and 
Suggestive examples of recent ad- 
vertising. (917) 

The fuel administration’s advertising 
campaign. Printer’s Ink, January 
10, p. 28. A direct campaign for 
1918 planned. Large posters to 
play a big part. (918) 

Hooverizing advertising for war econ- 
omy. ‘Advertising and selling, De- 
cember, p. 5-6, 44-51. 20 large ad- 
vertisers tell how they are meet- 
ing conditions. (919) 

How the N. B. C. million dollar bud- 
get is spent in war time. Advertis- 
ing and selling, December, p. 7. The 
National Biscuit Co. eliminates 
(periodical advertising, but has a 
wide-spread and varigated net of 
auxiliary forms of advertising. 
(920) 
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Michigan west coast resorts join in 
the advertising campaign. Assoc- 
iated advertising, January, p. 11-12 
How they raised the needed f- 
nances, how the campaign will be 
organized to insure “repeat busi- 
ness.” (921) 

Thirteen earmarks. MacMartin. ‘As- 
sociated advertising, January, p. 10. 
138 methods of making each of a 
series of advertisements distinctly 
individual. (922) 

Volume of advertising in monthly 
magazines for January. Printer’s 
Ink, January 10, p. 147-151. Lists 
of leading magazines with amount 
of advertising tabulated. (923) 

What shall a firm advertise when or- 
ders are not wanted? Advertising 


and selling, January, p. 5-6. Highly 
interesting war-time policies re- 
vealed by advertisers. (924) 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. 

Our huge auto industry. Investment 
weekly, January 19, p. 20. Data 
compiled on the large volume of 
capital and equally large amount of 
labor and production. (925) 


BANKING. 


Loosen up for liberty. E. F. Germo. 


Bankers magazine, January, p. 12- 
17. Publicity methods of a Los 
Angeles bank in selling liberty 
bonds. (926) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Conference would improve. letter 
standards. Printer’s Ink, January 
10, p. 97-98. A questionnaire that 
emphasizes the important factors 
of a successful letter. (927) 
Thoughtless sales letters that lose 
business. T. M. Rodlum. Printer’s 
Ink, January 17, p. 49-52. Advises 
as much careful thought be put on 
correspondence and follow-up sys- 
tem as advertising. (928) 
G. B. Hotch- 
kiss. Office Appliances, December, 
DP. 27-29. (929) 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Making it pleasant to spend money 


with me. <A. H. Ullrich. System, 
January, p. 33-35. How one mer- 
chant meets the competition of 


larger stores. (930) 
DRUG STORES. 


know my costs’—G. I. 
Schreiber. ‘System, January, p. 52- 
54. Simple accounting methods 


used in a drug store but adaptable 
to other stores, (931) 


EMPLOYMENT. 

The employees’ benefit association. 
Industrial management, January, p. 
34-39. Of especial help to all execu- 
tives who are trying to build up this 
phase of labor-maintenance work in 
their plants. (932) 

The wage side of my labor creed. W. 
IS. Rogers. Factory, January, p. 37- 
38. The soundness of the policies 
appeals to every employer of labor. 
‘Men will not work for you—they 
must work with you’ is from Mr. 
Rogers’ creed. (933) 


EXPORT TRADE. 

The skeleton in our foreign trade clos- 
et. W. S. Culbertson. Nation’s 
business, January, p. 10-12. Fear 
of the formidable Sherman law 
‘keeps our American traders from 
venturing into the markets of the 
world. (934) 

FLORISTS. 

National campaign for flowers about 
to start. L. Etherington. Printer’s 
Ink, January 17, p. 25-28. Fund of 
$40,000 raised for a national cam- 
paign to advertise flowers. (935) 

INSURANCE. 

An opportunity for life insurance ad- 
vertising. Judicious advertising, 
December, p. 50. <A practical war 
time suggestion to insurance com- 
panies which have suffered due to 
enlistment. (936) 


MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 

Mail-order house refuses to send cat- 
alogues. Printer’s Ink, January 10, 
p. 55. Sears, Roebuck & Co. have 
been forced to decline requests for 
catalogs of groceries. (937) 

The making of a “Mail-order men- 
ace.” J. B. Morrow. Printer’s ink, 
January 17, p. 66-78. <A glance at 
the life of Julius Rosenwald of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. (938) 

Making a retailer into a national ad- 
vertiser. Advertising and selling, 
January, p. 11. Growth of Oving- 
ton’s, a china and specialty shop. 


(939) 
MANAGEMENT. 

Making a small business big. C. Girl. 
System, January, p. 21-25. 6 prac- 
tical business principles that make 
for ‘success are elaborated upon. 
(940) 

French view of the American busi- 
ness man. M. J. Lepain. Office 
appliances, January, p. 38-39. An- 
alysis of our national character at 
work. (941) 


942-96} 


MERCHANDIZING. 


Better displays for your goods in the 
store. C . Haye. Printer’s Ink, Jan- 
uary 17, p. 87-92. Ideas that have 
caused slow-moving brands to ac- 
celerate sales. (942) 

Evolution of our merchandising sys- 
tem. <A. E. Swanson. Judicious 
advertising, December, p. 93-95. 
Factors in the change of relations 
between manufacturer, wholesaler, 
retailer and consumer. (943) 

The store—the wnidow—the adver- 
tisement. Office appliances, Janu- 
ary, p. 18-19. Three related steps 
in the science of modern merchan- 
dising. (944) 


POSTAGE. 


The postage law as it affects sub- 


scriptions and advertising. Print- 
er’s ink, January 10, p. 89-90. Pub- 
lisher believes subscriber should 


not bear increased publishing cost. 


(945) 
PRICES. 

Hoover and the wheat crop. J. B. 
Morrow. Nation’s ‘business, Janu- 
ary, p. 17-19. How the U. S8., thru 
its grain corporation, is keeping 
prices firmly in hand, buying the 
1917 yield and selling it to those 
who most deserve it. (946) 

Price maintenance cures trade dis- 
organization for the National Tube 
Co. G. D. Mellvaine. Advertising 
and selling. December, p. 10. How 
a price maintenance policy is a 
healing beneficial factor in distri- 
bution to both consumer and man- 
ufacturer. (947) 


PRINTING. 


The business office. American print- 
er, January 5, p. 34-37. Discussions 
in management, selling, cost find- 
ing, estimating, etc. (948) 

Unconstructive solicitations. M. B. 
Stewart. Printing art, December, 
p. 238-240. Critical observations 
regarding printing salesmen, with 

. valuable suggestions for improving 
this branch of salesmanship. (949) 


PURCHASING. 

Who’s who—and where, in Washing- 
ton. Nation’s business, January, p. 
34. A list of government buyers 
that will be of value to those who 
have war business or correspond- 
ence with Washington. (950) 


REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. 


Auto industry has boosted farm val- 
ues $16,000,000,000. Judicious ad- 


vertising, December, p. 99-101. This 


statement is proved by figures 
gathered from real estate experts. 
(951) 

A new way to rent space. 


Sweet. ‘Sysitem, January, p. 80-90. 


Novel methods of the landlord of 


a large office building. 
Securing apartment 
through national advertising. 
Leigh. Advertising and selling, De- 
cember, p. 13, 39. How the owners 


(952) 


of a New York apartment house 
country. | 


advertised thruout' the 


(953) 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Making salesmen better producers. 
100%, January, p. 
Salesmanship and sales pro-. 


H. H. Hodge. 
84-88. 
motion under efficient management, 
(954) 


Should the offices of sales and adver-. 
tising Managers be combined? J. 
T. Frederick. Advertising and sell-. 


ing, December p. 18, 32-36. Is the 
idea really sound? Does it work? 
Is there a better plan? (955) 
Speaking the buyers’ language. 
Gross. Inland printer, January, p. 
469-472. Assignment of salesman 


to selling that article on which 


they are best posted. (956) 


Stimulating sales by daily letters to. 
Printer’s 
Inti- 
mate acquaintance with the home 
office improves men’s ability. (957) 
Teaching the salesman how to work. 
‘Office appliances, January, p. 15-16. 
tell him how to 


salesmen. E. D. Eddy. 
ink, January 17, p. 97-100. 


Why don’t we 
work. (958) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Model selling talk for house to house 
canvass. J. O. Ball. 


December, p. 437-438. A selling 


talk for your product may be pre 


pared from this as a model. (959) 


Neighborhood salesmanship _ clubs. 
Salesmanship, January, p. 443-444. 


Workable suggestions for a profit- 


able salesmanship club. 


STATISTICS. 
The “ratio” chart for plotting statis- 
tics. I. Fisher. 
Journal, 


(960) 


November, p. 562-586. 


H. Ge 


house tenants . 
Re 


M. 


Salesmanship, 


Efficiency Society 


Method of graphic representation, a 


subject of recent interest, but one 
upon which little has been written. 
(961) 
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BOOK LEARNING A TIME SAVER. 


In his new book entitled ‘‘Getting a good job’ Charles R. 
Barrett says, “It used to be the opinion of so-called “‘practical men’”’ 
that experience alone has money value to the worker, and that 
““booklearning”’ is a waste of time. The feeling today, however, is 
that both training and experience are necessary to the man who 
wants to get ahead, and “‘booklearning’”’ is a time saver rather than 
a waster. 

‘“Booklearning,’’ or theoretical knowledge, might be called the 
word-of-mouth evidence of men who have been over the ground 
before you. They tell you what to do or not to do, just as your 
boss might give you instructions for tackling a new job. If you were 
traveling a strange road, you would waste time, and perhaps get 
completely lost, if you disregarded the sign posts set up for your 
guidance. So any man will waste time and effort if he depends 
upon experience alone.” 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. Merchants’ war time problems. Mall- 
ory, Mitchell & Faust, Security 


Getting a good job. Charles R. Bar- Bldg., Chicago. 1918. 7 ». Import- 
rett. Chicago. American Technical ance of inventory, buying standard 
‘Society, 1917. 124 p. $1.00. Train- brands, limiting credit. (964) 
ing and experience, applying by Courses of study in corporation fi- 
letter, applying in person, employ- nance and investment. Investment 
ment agencies, the employment bankers association of America. 
manager. (962) Doubleday, Page & Co. 1917. 170 

Graphic charts for the business man. p. Outlines of two general courses 
Stephen Gilman. Chicago, LaSalle in corporation finance and in in- 
Extension University. 1917. 62 p. vestment, with bibliograph‘cal re- 
(963) ferences. (965) 


Articles of Interest to Business Men im Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. 


Despite the forebodings of cloistered Selfridge tells American business to 


economists, business pursues its “carry on” in war time. Printers’ 
course through the dangers of war. Ink, February 14, p. 3-6. British 
A. W. Douglas. ‘Nation’s business, experience shows that, while the 
February, p. 13-14. A map of the charactetr of goods bought is diff- 
United States showing business erent, gross sales are larger than 


conditions, January 15, 1918. (966) ever. (967) 


968-986 
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ADVERTISING. 


Copy that makes them see it. R. R. 
Updegraff. Printers’ ink, February 
14, p. 102-118. Print a picture on 
the reader’s mind, whether he will 
or not. (968) 


Dominion food administration enlists 
aid of Canadian advertising clubs. 
‘Associated advertising, February, 
p. 27. Definite connection estab- 
lished between advertising clubs 
of Canada and the food administra- 
tion. (969) 


Gould describes remarkable system 
of charting. Associated advertis- 
ing, February, p. 28. A system for 
charting magazine circulations with 
other information pertaining to 1lo- 
cal communities, in fact, a business 
survey of communities. (970) 


Plans of clubs for San Francisco con- 
vention. Associated advertising, 
February, p. 20. How other cities 
are working for a big attendance 


at San Francisco. (971) 
Priming the salesmen to “sell” the 
advertising to retailers. Judicious 


advertising, February, p. T77-78. 
Shows salesmen of advertisers how 
to sell their companies’ advertising 
to the trade. (972) 


A striking community advertisement. 
Associated advertising, February, 
p. 8. A way the Greater Dayton 
Association has taken to advertise 
its city. (973) 


The theatre as an aid to drapery 
sales. Dry goods economist, Jan- 
uary 19, p. 10-15. A drapery de- 
partment manager uses the theatre 
to push his sales. (974) 


Typography as an advertising man 
sees it. P. Farrar. American 
printer, January 20, p. 24-25. How 
to attract and hold attention and 
make the message penetrate. (975) 


Selling your goods by selling your 
town. P. F. Nowlan. Printers’ ink. 
February 14, p. 37-40. The success 
of a campaign to advertise and 
sell Philadelphia-made goods. (976) 


Advertising expenses an allowable 
deduction in figuring war tax. Print- 
ers’ ink, February 14, p. 120-123. 
Some problems of advertising and 
the income and excess profits taxes. 
(977) 


CATALOGS. 


Color that injects life into sales ap- 
peal of mail-order catalogues. J. 
A. Murphy. Printers’ ink, Febru- 
ary 7, p. 10-25. How colored illus- 
trations enable mail buyers to see 
goods as they really are. (978) 

Another catalog chart idea. B. F. J. 
‘Printers’ ink, January 31, p. 53-54. 
A system for charting the progress 
of catalog pages. (979) 


COAL BUSINESS. 
Report of Federal Trade Commission 
on anthracite and bituminous coal, 


June 20, 1917. 420 p. Anthracite 
production in 1916-17 and high 
prices of, in fall and winter of 
1916-17. (980) 


COMMERCIAL CLUBS. 


What your association can do for you. 
System, February, p. 266-272. How 
problems of chambers of commerce 
in other localities have been sol- 
ved. (981) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ideas for the man who writes letters. 
‘System, February, p. 288-294. How 
to sell goods, collect money and 
build good will by letter. (982) 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Accounting and system. Dry goods 
economist, January 19, p. 69-75. 
‘Expense ratios for 1915-1917, based 
on statistics of well-known retail 
stores. (983) 

How we rebuilt an unprofitable de- 
partment. M. Bridgman. ‘System, 
February, p. 211-213. Getting to the 
bottom of and remedying causes of 
decreasing sales of a department. 
(984) 


DRUG STORES. 

How much can you sacrifice to get 
the professional endorsement? 
‘Printers’ ink, February 7, p. 28-31. 
Failure of a New York drug store 
Which would sell nothing but filled 
prescriptions. (985) 


EMPLOYMENT. 

Labor-saving methods for employment 
offices. R. W. Kelly. ‘Industrial 
management, February, p. 146-147. 
(Locating and collecting data ne- 
cessary in the work of the employ- 
ment manager, with charts illustrat- 
ing methods. (986) 


rr 
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_ “We can’t get men to stay.” M. M. 
Taylor. Factory, February, p. 231- 
232. Careful attention to the hu- 
man element makes an employment 
department efficient. (987) 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Education for export work, Judicious 
advertising, February, p. 109-110. 
A recommended course of study to 
those interested in exporting. ('988) 


FILING. 


Getting the most out of index cards. 
F. J. Schlink. Industrial manage- 
ment, February, p. 135-138. Notch- 
ed cards can be filed to give infor- 
mation graphically. (989) 


INSURANCE. 


Personal sales—$1,000,000 a month. 
H. B. Rosen. System, February, p. 
177-181. A champion salesman in 
the hardest line of salesmanship, 
life insurance, tells how he does it. 

(990) 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


The selective draft way of compiling 
a mailing list. Printers’ ink. Jan- 
uary 31, p. 37-40. Why discrimina- 
tion in use of names must be ex- 
ercised. (991) 

Why I buy by mail. By a housekeep- 
er. Judicious advertising. February, 
p. 33-37. An arraignment of care- 
lessness and lack of progressive 
ideas, as met with in many retail 
establishments. (992) 


MANAGEMENT. 


An industrial achievement of the war. 
L. P. Alford. Industrial manage- 
ment, February, p. 97-100. Appli- 
cation of management principles in 
the Ordnance Bureau of the Army. 
(993) 


MILK DEALERS. 


Uniform cost accounting for milk dis- 
tributors. HE. A. Kracke. Journal 
of accounting, December, p. 424-429, 
Uniformity of classification is the 
dominant factor in systematization 
of milk distributors’ accounts. (994) 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 


Motion study in office work. W.. oH. 
Leffingwell, Efficiency society jour- 
nal, December, p. 618-633. (995) 


POSTERS. 


The poster’s Place in the war. Ameri- 
can printer, January 20, p. 26-28. A 
Sketchy article on the history of 
posters, accompanied by a list of 
those in the traveling war exhibit, 
used by the several departments of 
the government. (996) 


PRINTING. 


The printing business 
American printer, 
29-30. (997) 


Suggestions for gaining new business, 
R. T. Salade. Inland printer, Febru- 
ary, D. 612-613. Teach business men 
how to. profit by fine printing 
through showing them helpful sug- 
gestions by direct advertising. (998) 


Supplanting the advertising agency. 
R. D. Heiner. Printing art, Febru- 
OLy,.D, Slics7s: Shall printing 
houses supply the service which 
advertising agencies furnish? (999) 


Would trade acceptances help the 
printer? ©. 8S. Anderson. American 
printer, February 5, p. 34-36. How 
to convert running accounts into 
cash. (1000) 


RETAIL TRADE. 


Larkin’s experimental retail stores. 
C. B. McCraig. Printers’ ink, Febru- 
ary 7, p. 26-27. Novel plan of do- 
ing business, minus counters, 
minus salesmen. (1001) 

What’s the remedy for diminishing 
profits? R. BR. Heilman, System, 
February, p. 182-185, A systematic 
record of stock and sales month by 
month is described here. (1002) 


SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Balancing up the salesmen’s pre- 
judices and habits. J. F. Haggerty. 
Advertising and selling, February, 


in war time. 
February 5, p. 


p. 8. Analyzes tendencies of sales- 
men with suggestions for new 
points to be emphasized. (1003) 


Choosing the salesman to fit the terri- 
tory. F. C. Juhn. Printers’ ink, 
February 7, p. 81-84. “Misfits” be- 
come successful in their proper 
field. (1004) 


A letter plan to back up the salesmen. 
N. Lewis. Advertising and selling, 
February, p. 11. Suggests. that the 
sales manager write a warm cor- 
dial, sincere letter once a week to 
his salesmen. (1005) 
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Sales manager’s units urged for Ad 
Clubs. Judicious advertising, Feb- 
ruary, p. 43-45, Plans for a Sales 
Unit of 25 members within an ad- 
vertising club. (1006) 


7 lessons we learned from near fail- 
ure. A. M. Brooke. ‘System, Febru- 
ary, p. 204-206. Exact cost account- 
ing by salesmen on the road by re- 
cord keeping and reports. (1007) 


What to do with the salesmen of 


“non-essential” industries. RF. KE. 
Gale. Salesmanship, February, Pp. 
18-19. Methods of manufacturers 


for keeping their sales forces to- 
gether until they are again requir- 
ed. (1008) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


The power of right habits. G. B. 
Spencer. Office appliances, Febru- 
ary, p. 13-15. Some practical ad- 
vice for success. (1009) 


Preparatory steps of the sale. 
Hawkins. 


N. A. 
Salesmanship, February, 


p. 23-39. 1. The preparation. 2. 
Prospecting. 3. Approach and 
audience, (1010) 


The ten commandments of salesman- 
ship. Business digest, February 6, 
p. 176-177. A buyer’s idea of good 
salesmanship. (1011) 


SUCCESS. 


Why do | think | will succeed? W. 
H. Hamby. McClure’s magazine, 
February, p. 17. 3. important con- 
siderations in a business venture: 
1. The work; 2. The place; 3. The 
person. (1012) 


SHOW CARDS. 

Show cards by representative artists. 
R. T. Whitnah. Signs of the times, 
February, p. 14. A page of illus- 
trations of prize-winning show-cards. 
(1013) 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES. 


The trade acceptance a national as- 
set. L. E. Pierson. Efficiency 
society journal, December, p. 653- 
662. A controlling factor in the 
proper development of one of the 
nation’s most vital resources com- 
mercial credit. (1014) 


How long do you wait for your 
money? M. T. Fleisher. System, 
January, p. 36-38. Experience and 
methods of 23 firms in introducing 
trade acceptances. (1015) 


Why not trade acceptances? ‘Invest- 
ment weekly, January 12, p. 16. 
Trades acceptances mean sound 
principles and definite terms. (1016) 


TRADEMARKS. 
Trademarking familiar word combi- 
nations. W. Fawcett. Office appli- 
ances, February, p. 12-13. Explains 
some of the difficulties encounter- 
ed by those who would trademark 
catch phrases. (1017) 


Establishment of International bureau 
of trade-marks and commercial 
names at Habana, Cuba. Bulletin 
of Pan American Union, December, 
p. 808-810. (1018) 


TRUCKING. 


Getting the cooperation of the man 
who drives your truck. ‘§. V. Nor- 
ton. Factory, February, p. 242-244. 
How to safeguard the investment 
you entrust to the truck driver 
every morning. (1019) 


TRUSTS. 


Will England adopt the “cartel” 
System. Business digest, February 
18, p. 218. Will the German “car- 
tel system” be favored in the 
foreign trade programs of Great 


Britain and United States? (1020) 
TYPEWRITING. 
What a girl typist accomplished. 


Office appliances, February, p. 105. 
A striking example of what a wom- 
an may accomplish in the business 
world. (1021) 


WINDOW DRESSING. 


Clever and practical suggestions for 


efficient display men and mer 
chants. Signs of the times, Febru- 
ary, p. 5. Various useful ideas. 
(1022) 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 


Do this for our country. C. E. Knoep- 
pel. 100 per cent, February, p. 106- 
108. A questionnaire for manuface 
turers regarding the vital problem 
of enlisting women workers. (1023) 


Women and war labor. Nation’s 
business, February, p. 34. A chart 
showing displacement of men by 
women in the different trades il 
Great Britain. (1024) 
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ee NIRA 
THE LIBRARIAN IN A BUSINESS HOUSE. 


In an article on ‘The relation of the public library to the pri- 
vate business libraries’ in the Library journal for March, Paul H. 
Nystrom says, “The real purpose of the business librarian in a business 
concern is to bring to the attention of the officers and employes what- 
ever has appeared in print that they should know and in such form 
as to induce them to use the material: The business librarian should 
be the concern’s specialist-on the lines of literature of interest to that 
concern. The business librarian should both sift and. interpret busi- 
ness literature for his concern’s use. 

‘The library in a business concern, quite unlike the Carnegian 
concept, is merely the office in which the business librarian works. 
It is equipped with supplies which the librarian may need in his work 
for the company. Its equipment is long on literary tools but short 
on collections of books and pamphlets. In fact you may have an 
excellent business library service without any collection of books in 
the etymological and customary sense of the word “‘library.”” The 
business librarian exercises his profession thru knowledge of where 
information, such as his concern wants, can be found. One business 
dibrarian that I have met had no books at all in his office, but did 
utilize books and periodicals in eight public and professional libraries 
located in his city. 

“The business librarian’s work, when compared with that of 
the public librarian, is highly specialized. He must classify and sub- 
classify in planes which never can concern the public library, or at 
any rate which would not be practicable for the public library.” 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. save in salaries a sum sufficient to 


| provide for its upkeep.” The war 
ee se ene: Sox School makes the use of machinery in the 


Efficiency, Cleveland, Ohio. 1917. office necessary. (1026) 
517 p. $1.50. Retail store methods, Handling men. Chicago, A. W. Shaw 
outselling mail order houses, sell- Co. 1917. 200p..Facs. Illus. $1.50. 
ing by telephone, sales extension by Selecting and hiring: Why we are 
mail, etc. (1025) replacing men with women; How to 
Office machinery. Lawrence R. Dick- hold your men; Breaking in and 
see. London, Gee & Co. 1917. 140 developing men; Putting more than. 
p. Illus. 6s. “A couple of hours’ money in pay envelopes: Profit 
steady work per day would be more sharing, helping employees to save. 


than enough to enable a machine to (1027) 


1028-1046 


Principles of salesmanship. Harold 
Whitehead. N. Y., Ronald Press. 
1917. 346 p. $2.50. Preparing to 
meet the customer, the preparation 
of the selling talk, interesting the 
retail customer, winning the inter- 
view: In contact with the customer, 
things to remember in the inter- 
view, different types of customers, 
objections and how to answer them, 
excuses and how to meet them, 
things to remember when closing, 


by the professor of business method 
in Boston University. (1028) 


How to run a retail lumber business 


at a profit. Chicago, A. W. Shaw 
Co. .1917.. 223. p.°-Ilis. Paes 
$1.50. Experience of 500 dealers in 


32 states in cutting down expenses 
and increasing sales; making stock 
easily accessible, turning waste 
lumber into profits, costs in city 
yards, location, delivery, etc. (1029) 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. 


The war finance corporation. Sales- 
manship, March, p. 78-79. America’s 
preparation for the war after the 
war. (10380) 

The British trade corporation. F. E. 
Gale. Salesmanship, March, p. 75-77. 
England’s preparation for the war 
after the war. (1031) 


ACCOUNTING. 


Office building accounting. @G.H. Moll. 
Building Management, January, p. 
7-10, 26. (1032) 


ADVERTISING. 


The ad-man in fiction. and drama. 
L. R. Alwood. Printers’ Ink, March 
yo) aaitlag § eatin WF oA | 8 Prominent writers 
who have introduced the advertis- 
ing man into the realm of story. 
(1033) 

Advertising when you know you can’t 
fill orders. G. H. Charls. Judicious 
advertising, March, p. 69-74. Why 
it is folly to cease advertising when 
orders can no longer be filled. (1034) 

British government collects advertise- 
ments relating to the war. T. Rus- 
sell. Printers’ Ink, March 21, p. 122- 
124. Striking recognition of adver- 
tising as a mirror of public events. 
(1035) 

More idioms and less artificiality, the 
need of copy. R. Griffith. Printers’ 
Ink, March 7, p. 83-91. Democratic 
use of common speech, more effect- 
ive for copy than perfect grammar. 
(1036) 

The new era of advertising art. M. L. 
Bracker. Judicious advertising, 
Match, p. 49-55. Tells of men who 
are building up better ideals for 
commercial art. (1037) 

Patent medicine policies and publicity 
up-to-date. G. D. Crain. Judicious 
advertising, March, p. 105-109. The 
J. C. Ayer & Company almanac as 
an advertising medium. (1038) 


Selling the gospel of “68 degrees” to 
the country, Printers’ Ink, March 
21, p. 838-84. What the Fuel Admin- 
istration’s department of advertis- 
ing has done in teaching people to 
save coal. (1039) 

Keeping up with the woman’s mind in 
wartime. C. Woolworth, Associated 
Advertising, March, p. 9. Tendency 
to employ women in the advertising 
department is noted. (1040) 

Advertisers asked to link their goods 
with liberty bonds in third loan 
drive. Printers’ Ink, March 21, 
p. 126-128. 50-50 space for product 
and bonds proves business and 
nation are one. (1041) 

Advertising and selling liberty bonds. 
Bankers’ magazine, February, p. 195- 
213. Publicity methods used in 
liberty loan campaigns. (1042) 


AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS. 
Less- automobiles. Investment Week- 
ly, March 16, p. 5. How the cutting 
down of production of cars may bet- 
ter the automobile situation. (1043) 


BAKERIES. 

Master bakers in advertising drive to 
aid wheat saving. Printers’ Ink, 
March 21, p. 48-52. Every baker 
identifies himself with the national 
movement to co-operate with the 
Food Administration. (1044) 


BANKING. 

Bank not responsible for loss on raised 
check. Business Digest, February 
27, p. 275-276. A brief account of — 
a law case of interest to bankers, 


(1045) 
BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ideas for the man who writes letters. 
System, March, p. 404-414. 14 ways 
in which executives have made 
effective use of letters in sales and 
collections. (1046) 


PINUPS Tg Rn ee race acetone ree emer 
1047-1065 
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BUSINESS ETHICS. 


What is loyalty? G. B. Spencer. Office 
Appliances, March, p. 14-15. Loyal- 
ty to others inspires loyalty in re- 
turn. It pays to be loyal. (1047) 


CATALOGS. 


How shall catalogs be standardized. 
American Printer, February 20, 
p. 24. A standardization of sizes of 
catalogs would avoid great waste. 
(1048) 


COLLECTIONS. 


How we collect our money. C. Rus- 
sell. System, March, p. 377-378. 
Business-like methods of collection. 
(1049) 


COST ACCOUNTING. 
Overhead distribution for cost-plus 
contracts. F. E. Seidman. Journal 
of Accountancy, March, p. 161-175. 
Method of estimating cost-plus con- 
tracts for manufacturers. (1050) 


Spoilage, the fourth factor of cost. 
F. W. Kilduff. Journal of Account- 
ancy, March, p. 191-195. Overhead 
account should not absorb any por- 
tion of spoiled work. (1051) 


CREDIT. 


Condensed credit information. Bank- 
ers’ Magazine, February, p. 249-250. 
A system whereby the standing of 
a firm or individual may be readily 
referred to. (1052) 


DELIVERIES. 


How 12 concerns are saving on deliv- 
eries. A. Van Vlissinger. System, 
March, p. 364-367. Inter-city deliv- 
ery by truck reduces freight charges. 
(1053) 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 


A true story of a real advertising 
campaign put on by a department 
Store. L. Dreyfuss. Signs of the 
Times, March, p. 3. What outdoor 
advertising has accomplished for 


One firm. (1054) 
EMPLOYMENT. 
Have you ever asked yourself. Sys- 
tem, March, p. 358-361. Pertinent 


question for the employer to ask 
himself. (1055) 


Using the men past 45. V. T. Gannon. 
Factory, March, p, 421-423. Based 
on the experience of placing about 
9,500 men of this age during the 
last year. (1056) 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Advertising, a factor in holding our 
after-the-war trade. A. T. Marks. 
Judicious Advertising, March, p. 65- 
68. Methods of clinching the Latin- 
American market through advertis- 
ing. (1057) 


FRUIT TRADE. 


Advertising California’s greatest decid- 
uous fruit. Judicious Advertising, 
March, p. 90. 6,500 peach growers 
in a marketing organization. (1058) 


GROCERY TRADE. 
Teaching the grocer. T. Russell, 
Printer’s Ink, March 7, p. 122-126. 
How British grocers learn the 
trade—3-year course, with examina- 

tions and certificates. (1059) 


Grocers advertise jointly. Judicious 


Advertising, March, p. 77. 2,100 
Philadelphia grocers join in a co- 
operative advertising campaign. 
(1060) 


INCOME TAX. 


Computation of excess profits and in- 
come taxes. Journal of Account- 
ancy, March, p. 199-202. A comput- 
ing system that provides an auto- 
matic check. (1061) 

Saving money by prepaying income 
taxes. 100%, March, p. 56-60. Pay- 
ments made before May 16 will be 
given credit for interest to June 15, 
1918. (1062) 


LABELS. 


Representative label forms. Printing 
Art, March, p. 43-50. Examples of 
artistic shipping labels. (1063) 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


How the mail-order man beats compe- 
tition of retail stores. Printers’ Ink, 
March 21, p. 10-12. Difference be- 
tween store selling and catalog sell- 
ing and the possibilities for large 
sales of hard-to-describe articles, 
through mail-order channels. (1064) 


MANAGEMENT. 

How | deal with men. T. E. Wilson. 
System, March, p. 347-350. Making 
friends, this employer’s most im- 
portant job. (1065) 


1066-1086 


MILK TRADE. 


Report on the more economic distribu- 
tion and delivery of milk, by the 
committee on health, Chicago city 
council. Municipal reference library. 
1917. 15 p. (Municipal reference 
bulletin No. 8.) (1066) 


PRINTING. 


“Sizing-up” copy mathematically. I. L. 
Heuslein. American Printer, Febru- 
ary 20, p. 21-24. Determining the 
amount of type matter a given piece 
of copy will make. (1067) 


PROFIT SHARING. 


Does profit sharing pay? Business 
Digest, February 27, p. 277-278. 
Profit-sharing not based on individ- 
ual efficiency, is advised against. 
(1068) 


Why | believe in profit sharing. H. S. 
Dennison. Factory, March, p. 424. 
(1069) 


REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. 


An official explanation of the Federal 
Income Tax Law in connection with 
real estate investments. Economic 
World, January 19, p. 89. Calcula- 
tion of profits and losses arising out 
of the purchase and sale of real 
property. (1070) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


How successful salesmen explain their 
successes. Salesmanship, March, 
p. 80-81. Qualities that make for 
success in selling. (1071) 


Neighborhood salesmanship club man- 
ual. Salesmanship, March, p. 114- 
126. Information for the guidance 
of organizers and directors of sales- 
manship clubs. (1072) 


Training the clerk as a means for 
developing sales. F. C. Kuhn. 
Printers’ Ink, March 21, p. 78-80. 
Instruction by mail and by travel- 
ing salesmen, giving practical 
demonstrations of sales methods. 
(1073) 


‘Salesmanship will win the war. G. S. 
Lee. Salesmanship, March, p. 90-91. 
The salesman’s place in the solu- 
tion of world problems of today. 
(1074) 

Selling the unsellable man. M. Gross. 
Inland Printer, February, p. 613-617. 
A word-for-word sales transaction 
with a difficult customer. (1075) 


Sizing up the buyer; Gaining attention 


and awakening interest. N. A. 
Hawkins. Salesmanship, March, 
p. 95-105. Important presentation 
steps of the sale. (1076) 

Some hints on good manners. K. Ban- 


ning. System, March, p. 370. A few 
things to avoid if a good impression 
is desired. (1077) 

The test of a good salesman. A. W. 
Douglas. System, March, p. 396-398. 
A few traits necessary to success- 
ful salesmanship. (1078) 


SHOW CARDS. 

Why the poster style of show card 
hits home—the radiant energy of 
colors. R. T. Whitnah. Signs of 
the Times, March, p. 16. The poster 
show card has the power to attract 


attention at first glance. (1079) 
STATISTICS. 
Making pictures of facts. J. W. Mor- 


rison. System, March, p. 382-383. 
A business is summarized so that a 
quick discovery of danger signals 
and significant tendencies is pos- 
sible. (1080) 


STOCKS. 

Trend of industrial earnings and div- 
idends. B. R. Steele. Magazine of 
Wall Street, March, p. 835-8387. An 
analysis of conditions of big bus- 
iness in 1917. (1081) 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES. - 

Trade acceptances recommended. 
Office Appliances, March, p. 74. The 
employment of trade acceptances, 
an advantage to purchaser and 
seller. (1082) 


WAGES. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union scale of wages and hours of 
labor, May 15, 1916. Its Bulletin, 
September 1917, No. 214. 291 p. 
(1083) 


WINDOW DISPLAYS. 

Change in window backgrounds is 
essential—securing the proper color 
scheme. C. Kieffer. Signs of the 
Times, March, p. 6. (1084) 

Giving window displays more rope. 
J. A. Murphy. Printers’ Ink, March 
21, p. 387-89. The manufacturer 
should furnish the retailer plans for 
the display of his article. (1085) 

Window display gallery. Signs of the 
Times, March, p. 10-11.  Illustra- 
tions of some effective windows. 
(1086) 
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THE BUSINESS LIBRARY AND THE BOY IN BUSINESS. 


In an article on ‘‘Preparing men for better jobs in System for 
February, Miss Florence Swan tells how John Templar secured his 
first promotion through the house library. ‘‘The company's library,” 
she says, “‘was directly responsible for his promotion: first, it gave 
him an opportunity to read and to get a broader knowledge of the 

_business for which he was working: second, it helped his employer 
to become aware of his interest and industry. 

“The concern in question, of course, does not go to the expense 
of having a library and librarian solely for the purpose of encourag- 
ing its young employees to read profitably. Reference works, tech- 
nical volumes, books and periodicals on general business and man- 
agement subjects; even books on economics, philosophy, and psych- 
ology, particularly those having some bearing on business, are on 
its shelves. The engineers have at hand the’ reference books that 
they need. Executives find in the management books many ready- 
to-use plans and analyses of their problems. And all of these books, 
the management finds, serve the valuable secondary purpose of 

helping the minor employees to become better acquainted with busi- 
ness, their jobs, and often help fit them for higher positions.” 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. The Von Studio. 1917. 157 p. Art 
needlework, designing, manufactur- 
ing, buying, selling, and business 
management. (1089) 


American Institute of Accountants, 
Yearbook. 1917. Contents: account- 
ing for receivership, H. (C. Free- 
man; Contact of commercial law Indiana. State board of accounts. 


and accounting, B. D. Kribben, ete. Fiow to measure legal advertising. 
(1087) 1917. 27 p. The purpose of this 
How to analyze industrial securities. pamphlet is to secure uniformity as 
Clinton Collver. N. Y., Moody’s in- well as accuracy in charges for 


vestors service. 1917. 204 p. “This public advertising. (1090) 
book thas been planned to treat in- The Eaton and Burnett revised and 


dustrials as John Moody’s “How to improved bookkeeping, corporation, 
analyze railroad reports” does the voucher and cost accounting. A. 
steam transportation lines.” (1088) H. Eaton. Baltimore, Eaton & Bur- 
The successful embroidery shop. nett business college. 1917. 261 p. 


Guido von Horvath. Philadelphia, (1091) 


1092-1107 


Articles of Inter 


est to Business Men 


in Current Business Periodicals 


Including Government Documents. 


ACCOUNTING. 


Distribution of overhead expense— 
power. 100%, April, p. ‘66-70. (1092) 
Making payrolls check with costs. E. 
C. Fremont. Factory, April, p. 639- 
640. Facsimile. A service card 
printed in triplicate, one copy be- 
i in making up the pay roll, 
to figure costs by or- 


ders, and the third as the work- 

man’s instruction rahi (10938) 
The Wisconsin plan. HE. A. Atherton. 

Inland printer, Neos p. 101-102. 


The University of Wisconsin and 
Federated printing and press asso- 
ciations cooperate in maintaining a 
field man to assist in installing 
practical methods of Rostisenine 
and costfinding. (1094) 


Is interest on invested capital a cost? 


W. B. Castenholz. Journal of ac- 
countancy, April, p. 248. Takes is- 


sue with the Harvard theory that 
ee on capital -invested per- 
manently in plant and equipment 
is a cost which must be included 
ey a pects of operations. (1095) 
“good will” worth? W. R. 
Basset. System, April, p. 556-558. 
What the courts say about it; how 
it is figured; when it’s wise to capi- 
talize it. (1096) 


ADVERTISING. 


National advertising, the merchant 
and: the newspaper. T. W. Le 
Quatte. Inland printer, April, p. 80- 
81. It will pay country newspapers 
better to supplement general adver- 
tising than to try to supplant it. 
(1097) 

A space user’s comments on news- 
paper methods and service. F. L. 
Madden. Judicious advertising, 
April, p. 87-89. Importance of news- 
paper advertising service to busi- 
ness man who does not deal 
through an agency, and especially 
to those who do not advertise. 
(1098) 


The one best way to show merchan- 
dise in copy. Printers’ ink, April 
11, p. 8-12. The advertising man 
must know how best to show an 
article, whether by a line cut from 
a line drawing, a half-tone repro- 


duction from a wash drawing or 
photograph, or a direct reproduc- 
tion in half-tone from the article 
itself. He must also study back- 
grounds, positions, ete. (1099). 
Advertising investment denied status 
as an element of good will. Print- 
ers’ ink, February 21, p. 85-89. U. 8S. 
Treasury department rules that ex- 
penditures made in advertising for 
the purpose of building up good 
will, trademark prestige or brand 
value should not be charged up as 
invested capital. (1100) 
General electric company 
ps track of its advertising 
ce. F. 'S. Ackley. Printers’ ink, 
February 28, p. 25-28. Its scrap 
pook or ad book and loose-leaf led- 
ger or schedule book superseded by 
a master schedule in loose-leaf 
Ss , ) a space requisition file, 
and (3 a cut requisition file. 
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Kolynos advertising hooks up with 
the War. R. R. Updegraff. Print- 
ers’ ink, February 28, p. 17-20; 
Samples of this dental cream given 
to Red Cross to pack in comfort 
kits: ‘importance of clean teeth to 
health of soldier emphasized in 
advertising, etc. (1102) 


Safety first ads, and others, for Lon- 
don omnibuses. T. Russell. Print- 
ers’ ink, April 11, p. 103-104. Ac- 
cidents reduced 2214% in one year. 
(1103) 


Wide range of industries in coopera- 
tive advertising. Printers’ ink, 
April 11, p. 115-116. A list. of near- 
ly 150 campaigns. (1104) 

Charles street, Baltimore, advertises. 
Printers’ ink, February 28, p. 39-46. 
Advertising campaign of merchants 
in the Charles street association. 
(1105) 

What can we expect for direct-mail 
advertising during continued war 
conditions. M. D. Strong. Mailbag, 
March, p. 304-308. Increase in 
jpassenger rates, etc. ought to pro- 
mote direct ‘advertising. (1106) 


BANKING. 


How banks get new business. T. D. 
MacGregor. Printers’ ink, March 
14, p. 106-114. (1107) 


rae 


1108-1124 


TT 


CATALOGUES. 


Standardizing catalogue sizes. Re- 
print from Aleor. Advertising and 
selling, March, p. 30. ‘National As- 
sociation of purchasing agents 
Standard, 8%x11, impracticable; 
urges four standard sizes 414x7, or 
pocket size, 6x9, 734x10% and 9x12. 
(1108) 

Catalogs to be standardized in one 
size. Office Appliances, April, p. 
99-103. Digest of proposals to be 
considered by conference called by 
the National Association of pur- 
chasing agents to discuss standard- 
ization of catalogs. (1109) 


CHAIN STORES. 


The story of the chain stores. J. G. 
Donby. Magazine of Wall iStreet, 
April 13, ip. 29-82. The five and 
ten cent stores, the United Cigar 
stores, the tea chains, etc. (1110) 


COOPERATION. 


Annotated biblicgraphy of consumers’ 
cooperation. James Ford. survey, 
February 9, p. 517-18. — (1111) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Making the postage stamp carry the 
full load. W. H. Herring. Adver- 
tising and selling, March, p. 9, 41. 
Importance of enclosures in inform- 
ing customers in regard to house 
policies, particular lines of goods, 
etc. (1112) 


DELIVERIES. 


Second delivery conference. Dry 
goods economist, February 16, p. 
63-69. Mr. Taylor of the Commer- 
cial economy board said that while 
cooperative delivery is more prac- 
ticable in towns of less than 30,000 
population, he believed that it could 
be worked in larger cities: con- 
tains rules adopted in Washington, 
iets (1113) 

Waste service in shop deliveries. Ida 
M. Tarbell. Housewives Magazine, 
February, p. 19-20. “The average 
cost of deliveries to the grocers of 
this country has been about 3% of 


their net sales.” (1114) 
Cooperative delivery. Dry goods 
economist, March 16, p. 49-55. 


Shows how cooperative deliveries 
may be made practicable. (1115) 


National standard truck cost system. 
Unanimously adopted March 9th, 
100%, April, p. 126-135. Facsimiles 
of record forms. (1116) 


DRY GOODS. 


The self-serve store latest note in re- 
tailing. Dry goods economist, 


March 16, p. 7-11. Describes base- 

ment store of Duffy-Powers Co., 

Rochester, N. Y. (1117) 
EDUCATION. 


Helping employees to become execu- 
tives. Fr. HE. Weakley. Factory, 
April, p. p. 638-639. Describes the 
‘Togress Club of Montgomery, 
Ward & Co., a club for prospective 
executives only. (1118) 

Outlines of courses given employees 
of Montgomery, Ward & Co. Nat- 
ional association of corporation 
School bulletin, April, p. 179-182. 
(1119) 


EMPLOYMENT. 


The employees’ benefit association. 
Ill. W. I. ‘Chandler. Industrial 
management, March, p. 219-224. 
Should an association provide free 
medical service, a dentist, an oc- 
ulist, a nurse, hospital treatment, 
benefits for temporary sickness dis- 
ability, for temporary accident dis- 
ability, etc. (1120) 

Do you keep your men too long? R. 
E. Heilman. System, April, p. 539- 
541. When the longtservice em- 
ploye is a bad investment: why 
some jobs need new employees 
often. (1121) 


Are these reliable standards for 
selecting employees. Katherine 
M. H. Blackford. Printers’ ink, 
March 24, p, 124-128. “All practical 
men size up people in the same 
way; namely, by observing their 
physical appearance.” (1122) 


Standardization of the causes of leav- 
ing jobs. J. D. Hackett. Industrial 
Management, March, p. 233-234. 
Two things desirable: a standard 
list of the causes of leaving: a 
standard terminology. (1123) 


Reducing labor turnover. E. C. Gould. 
100%, April, p. 98-102. With charts 
showing type of men leaving the 
plant, why the men leave, and ten- 
ure of service. (1124) 


1125-1139 


EXPORT. 


A boost for little business. E. Y. 
Webb. ‘Nation’s business, April, p. 
185. The Webb-Pomerene Bill gives 
the American business man a fight- 
ing chance in foreign markets; it is 
his charter of rights. The big fel- 
lows -are independent, the little 
fellows need national support. 
(1125) 


The menace of German business after 
the War. Printers’ ink, March 7, p. 
17, March 14, p. 33, March 28, p. 53, 


April 11, p. 129. “American indi- 
vidualism vs. ruthless German or- 
ganization.” March 28, p. 538. (1126) 


FINANCE. 


Partnership insurance a phase of 
good will. Joel Hunter. Journal 
of accountancy, April, p. 259-262. A 
policy of insurance, payable to the 
firm, written on the life of a man 
who has been instrumental in build- 
ing a business is capitalizing his 
personality. (1127) 


GROCERY TRADE. 


Teaching the grocer. Thomas Rus- 
sell. Printers’ ink, March 7, p. 122- 
126. Three year course conducted 
by British Institute of Certified 
grocers. (1128) 


Philadelphia sees new development 
in cooperative grocery advertising. 
Judicious advertising, April, p. 49- 
52. (1129) 


HOUSE ORGANS. 


“Hello.” John Hart. Mailbag, March, 
p. 302-303. The house organ should 
be more organ than house; the 
the house organ which is merely a 
catalogue or contains pretty pic- 
tures of “our new factory,’ or “our 
new branch,” is merely flattering 
the vanity of the proprietors of the 
business. (11380) 


INSURANCE. 


The benefits that would follow ad- 
vertising of life insurance, H. L. 
Roth. Printers’ Ink, February 28, 
p. 86-97. (1131) 

Better advertising of 
J. A. Richards. ‘Nation, 
7, p. 161-162. (1132) 


INVESTMENTS. 


Effect of war 
and 


life insurance. 


February 


inflation on business 
investments. G. C. Selden. 


Magazine of Wall street, ‘April 13, 
p. 13-17. Inflation has a tendency 
to support the prices of high grade 
securities and to increase the earn- 
ings on common stocks. (1133) 


Railroad receiverships and the control 


bill. W. Staaks. Investment week- 

ly, March 23, p. 7-8, 19. Few reor- 

ganizations likely. (1134) 
MANAGEMENT. 


Getting our men to give us their 
ideas. EK. A. Hunger. Factory, 
April, p. 625-628. Prizes offered by 
the Eastman Kodak Co. for ideas 
bearing on (1) improvements in 
products, (2) reduction in costs, 
(3) improvements in manufacturing 
methods, (4) reduction in accident 
and fire hazards, and (5) conven- 
iences, and awarded by five sepa- 


rate committees. (1135) 
Keeping my hand in. R. A. Long. 
System, April, p. 535-538. The 


president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. receives 32 monthly reports, 
numbering 2240 pages. (1136) 


Under new management-judging men. 
Cc. M. Horton. Industrial manage- 
ment, March, p. 225-227. “We need 
skilled mechanics somewhat, but 
we neéd foremen and bosses who 
understand mechanics, much more. 
A. man given to correct analysis of 
men and measures is more often 


than not a man of independent 
thought and action.” (1137) 
PRICES. 
War finance and inflation. <A. C. 


Miller. ‘Annals of the American 
Academy of political and social sci- 
ence, January, p. 113-134. Inflation 
of prices is apt to result when the 
government undertakes to spend 
money faster than the goods it 
seeks to buy are being produced, 
or when the government under- 
takes to borrow faster than the 
people are able or willing to save. 
(1138) 


Price-fixing protecting the civilian at 
the expense of the soldier. A. E. 
Adams. Bankers’ magazine, March, - 
p. 315-329. Price-fixing by retarding 
production and _ stimulating con- 
sumption tends to lengthen the 
war, and is, therefore, nothing 
short of wholesale murder. (1139) 
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NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 
Harvard University. Operating  ex- on international banking, fiuctua- 


wholesale grocery 
8 p. (its Bureau of 
business research, bulletin No. 9). 
Figures from 108 houses; net profit 
varies from a loss of 1.13 per cent 
to a profit of 7.01 per cent. (1140) 


penses in the 
business, 1917. 


Foreign exchange explained. Frank- 
lin Escher. New York, Macmillan. 
1917. 219 p. An elementary treat- 
ise for bankers and business man 


tions in exchange, different kinds of 
bilis of exchange, influence of 
mon 1€y rates on the exchange mar- 
ket, ete, 411415 


The human side of business. Freder- 
ick Peirce, Philadelphia, Frederiek 
Peirce & Co. 1917. 214 p. Bond 
sa‘esmanship ‘by the hhead of the in- 
vestment house of Frederick Peirce 
Met Or Chit ot 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. 


ACCOUNTING. 


A system for balancing purchases and 
sales. Dry goods economist Mar. 
30. p. 55-59, 75. A system of graphs 
originated by A. H. Geuting, show- 
ing the stock on hand and that 
most in demand. (1143) 


What loose leaf does for business. 
Office appliances, May, p. 75-76 By 
the loose leaf method, records can 
ibe handled with one half the force 
required for bound books and de- 
mand one third the space for stor- 
ing. (1144) 


Standard accounting through price 
control. C€. Reitell, Journal of ac- 
countancy, May. p. 360-365. (1145) 


System of accounting for fruit ship- 
Ping organizations. G. A. Nahstoll 
and J. R. Humphrey. 1918. 60 p. 
(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bulle- 


tin, 590.) (1146) 
Cost accounting for oil producers. C. 
G. Smith. 1917. 132 p. (U. S. Bur- 


€au of mines, Bulletin, 158.) (1147) 


ADVERTISING. 


Strategy in bank advertising. <A. S. 
Gregg. Judicious advertising. May, 
p. 53-58. Due largely to the unusual 
methods of the advertising mana- 
ger, Guardian Savings & Trust of 
Cleveland has grown: from: a 11 to 
53 million dollar concern in ten 
years. (1148) 


Millions of circulation in the service 


of government advertising. N. T. 
Praigg. Associated advertising, 
May, p. 7-9. Shows the effective 


work of the U. S. Division of Ad- 
vertising in enlisting the resources 
of the people. (1149) 


Bureau of advertising extend work in 
year just passed. Printers’ Ink. 
April 25, p. 117-120. (1150) 


Teaching advertising in the English 


course. Mary A. Weaver. Educa- 
tion. November, 1917, p. 168-174. 
(1151) 


BANKING. 


Proposed amendments to the National 
Banking Act. ‘The ‘Bankers maga- 
gine. April, p. 438-489. BHighteen 
amendments proposed ‘by the Comp- 
troller of the currency. (1152) 


American’s first discount bank. Maga- 
zine of Wall Street, May 11, p. 157- 
459. A new bank which does not 
transact general banking business 
but offers to other banks rediscount 
facilities for their short-time obli- 
gations such as trade acceptances. 
(1153) 


BONDS. 


Government bonds in war and peace. 
Ww. T. Connors, Magazine of Wall 
Street, May, p. 174-177. Experience 
with war bonds of former years in- 
dicates a ‘rise in the price of our 
Liberty Loan bonds when war 15S 
over. (1154) 


Railroad security issues under govern- 
ment operation. T. Conway. Annals 
of Amer. Acad. of Polit. & Soc. Sci. 
March, p. 111-120. Government op- 
eration assures to investors the 
$265,000,000 railroad securities 
which mature in 1918, and makes 
these securities safe during the 
war. (1155) 


COPPER INDUSTRY. 


Drive for higher copper prices. W. 
T. Partridge. Metal industry. May, 
ip. 220.. ‘No sound reason for ad- 
vance in price of copper, as profits 
-of producers are already greater 
than those realized by manufac- 
turers of other metals. (1156) 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Financing and merchandising a men’s 
furnishing department. Dry goods 
“economist. Apr. 27, p. 11. Ordering 
should be done on class ‘basis, omit- 
‘ting too much variety, Ground 
“floor, separate entrance and male 
clerks jprove most successful. 

(1157) 


“Seeing is buying.” Dry goods. econ- 
omist, May 4, p. 7. Self-serve base- 


ment of McNaughton Co. Muncie, 
Ind. increases ‘business, lowers 


costs by doing away with accounts 
and deliveries, and establishes good 
will. . (1158) 


Advertising in 


The rubber companies. 


1152-4165 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Making the job worth while. ‘Survey. 


April 27, p. 87-89. ‘The work of the 
employment manager, bonuses, and 
vacations in maintaining a steady 
work force. (1159) 


Employment department organization 


of Thomas A. Edison interests. M. 
M. Jones. Industrial management. 
May, p. 374-379. Labor turn-over is 
50 per cent less than before its es- 
tablishment. (1160) 


My hire-and-keep employment meth- 


ods. F. W. Gilbert. Factory. May, 
p. 848-849. Courtesy and a careful 


placing of employees develop 
group friendship. A bonus system 
reduces absences and_ tardiness, 


while the factory restaurant and 
ten minute recess at 4 o’clock in- 
crease loyalty. (1161) 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Latin-America, Judi- 
cious advertising. May p. 49-52. Ad- 
vertising will help to secure agents 
and aid itthem in selling to the cus- 
tomer. (1162) 


INVESTMENTS. 


Investments as a basis of foreign 


trade expansion. David Kinley. 
Proceedings of the second Pan 
American scientific Congress, v. 11, 
p. 383-390. “In order that trade 
may exist in considerable bulk be- - 


tween countries it is not enough 


that each of them possess natural 
resources. Those natural resources 
must ‘be developed, and this devel- 
opment requires capital.” (1163) 


W. Stacks, 
Investment weekly, April 13, p. 7-8, 
27. With costs fifty per cent under 
those of other industries, rubber 
stocks are unlikely to fall in value. 
(1164) 


Where have the earnings gone? |W. 


Stacks. Investment weekly. ‘May 
4, p. 8-9. Increased earnings have 
been used up in high prices and a 
large working capital. ‘These facts, 
with a lack of assurance in the 
continuance of big earnings have 
kept down market prices of indus- 
trials. (1165) 


1166-1180 


ee 


MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


“It’s not a mail-order proposition.” H. 
McJohnston. Advertising & selling, 
April, p. 12, 34-35. By a follow-up 
system of letters, trade journal an- 
nouncements, “for further informa- 
tion” coupons, “booklets free exam- 
ination” coupons, Tallman, Robbins 
& Co. Chicago, sell by mail “hard 
to sell” specialties. (11566) 


MANAGEMENT. 


Nutshell reports for the boss. J. H. 
McCullough, System, ‘May, °p. 717: 
720. Facs. Points of importance in 
‘business reports; value of graphs. 
(1167) 

The state market commission of Cali- 
fornia. C. CC. Plehn. American 
economic review, March, p. 1-27. 
Formation of cooperative associn- 
tions, organization of local markets, 
Fish exchange act. (1168) 


MARKETING. 


Commonwealth Club of California, 


Transactions, ‘April, p. 35-71. Con- 
tents: Municipal markets, p. 41-45; 
Retail delivery System, p. 46-51, 
etc. (1169) 


OFFICE METHODS. 


Save executives’ time by better filing. 
L. A. Miller, 100% 'p. 74-78. A good 
filing system results in efficiency 
and economy. Easy moving draw- 
ers, proper guide cards, and one 
‘year periods are important fea- 
tures. (1170) 


PRICE MAINTENANCE. 


Price maintenance. H. R. Tosdal, 
American economic review. March, 
p. 28-47. A review of the history 
of this question. (1171) 


Boston store of Chicago v. American 
Graphophone Co. Supreme Court 
reporter, April 1, p. 257-262. De- 
cision ‘holds that maintenance of 
price by manufactures thro retail 
dealers. is not permissable either 
under the general law or under the 
patent law. (1172) 


PRINTING. 


How may I secure business? Ameri- 
can printer. April 20, p. 17-20. One 
printer built up his business through 
“special gales” of printed _ sta- 
tionery, another by means of eee 
booklets, containing items of local 
interest. (1173) 


The printing and publishing industry. 
American printer, May 5, p. 25-27, 
Facts from the latest compiled re- 
ports of the Bureau of the Census. 
(1174) 


PURCHASING. 


The cost—plus plan of purchasing. W. 
Fawcett. Purchasing agent. ‘April, 
D. 109-112. (1175) 


Waiting too long to reject goods. FE. 
J. Buckley. Pottery, glass & brass 
Salesman. May 2, p. 22. 4f defec- 
tive, buyer can leave goods with 
railroad to return, or if he has tak- 
en them in, he can notify seller, 
they are held subject to his order. 
If he has paid for them, he can re- 
ject when discovered inferior and 
sue the seller. In each case if he 
does not act promptly, he is lost. 

Organizing a purchasing department. 
G. S. Small. Industria] manage- 
ment, March, p. 228-231. Functions 
of a purchasing department are (1) 
obtaining the delivery of materials 
at the time they are required, (2) 
cltaining materials of the exact 
quality for the results required (3) 
vurchasing at the lowest possible 
price. (1177) 


REALTY BUSINESS. 


Is realty business a profession? Real 
estate news, March, p. 8-9. No 
State recognizes its professional 
character by fixed requirements for 
admission to practice. (1178) 


REAL ESTATE. 


Shrubs increase realty values. Real 
estate news. April, p. 7-8. $25 in- 
vested in shrubs within seven... 


years increased the selling price of 
one property $450 over that of an- 
other of the same original value. 


RETAILING. 


Retail distribution and marketing. 
Marion Talbot. \American journal 
of public health. March, p. 208-211. 
Elements of waste in marketing 
and retailing of food commodities, 
with suggestions for their elimina- 


tion. (1180) 
Larkin’s “serve-self” store winning 
out. Printers’ Ink, April 25, p. 125- 


126. Mail order and chain store 
Plan of the Larkin Co., Buffalo. 
Retail innovations that clash with 
price maintenance, J. A. Murphy, 
Printers’ Ink. May 16, p. 45-52, 57. 
While scarcity of labor and cost of 


service have lead some stores to 
adopt ‘‘self-service,” ‘chain,’ and 
“three way” methods with lowered 
prices, competition will force other 
stores to similar methods and 
prices will be maintained. (1182) 


War brings rapid expansion of co-Op- 
erative stores. A Sonnichsen. Print- 
ers’ Ink. May 9, p. 49-52. In Europe 
the movement shows an increase 
in membership of 5,000,000 from 
1912-1916. In U.S. it has gained a 
foothold, especially in the middle 
west. By its organized cooperation 
with wholesale societies it is able 
to deliver goods in hard times 
where private trade can not. (1183) 


RUBBER TRADE. 


Rubber trade of the world. J. J. Mae- 
farlane, Commercial iAmerica. May, 
p. 19-25. Four fifths of the crude 
rubber now comes from plantations 
in the Orient, while United States 
leads in the export of rubber goods. 


SALESMANAGEMENT. 


Keeping the sales manager informed. 
G. W. Spahr. Advertising and sell- 
ing,-March, p. 14-15. Salesmanager 
should (1) make survey cf possi- 
bilities in field, keep informed as 
to (2) amount and kind of business 
secured’ (3) cost of procuring the 
business (4) profit on the business. 
(1185) 


A plan to. check salesmen’s work. 
Dry Goods economist, March 2, p. 
65-67. ‘Suggests record of number 
of customers handled, sales made, 
etc. (1186) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Saving money on salesmen’s' sam- 
ples. L. W. Edwards. System, May, 
p. 738-739. By using photographs 
of garments-on-living forms, mount- 
ed with small samples on card- 
board, salesmen save in materials, 
shipping space and time, and in- 
crease sales. (1187) 

Effective sales portfolios for new re- 
cruits. R. Giles, Printers’ ink, May 
16, p. 37-40. Salesmen’s portfolios 
should include’ instructions for 
meeting objections and advertising 
matter. The most practical portfolio 
is looseleaf 814x111. (1188) 

Sales increased when salesmen sold 
advertising. Judicious advertising, 
April, p. 29-31. Emerson-Branting- 
ham implement Co. supplies sales- 


1182-1197 


men with advertising portfolios 
showing local advertising coopera- 
tion offered in the form of newspa- 
per electros, direct-by-mail cam- 
paigns, store cards, etc. (1189)- 


Inaividual aid service for near-suc- 
cessful salesmen. F. Lindsay. Print- 
ers’ ink, April 11, p. 37-40. Use of 
record card designed to indicate 
how much time is spent in work 
and with what results, accompan- 
ied by a detective card intended to 
show weak points in salesmanship. 
(1190) 


SHOE BUSINESS. 


Shoe survey for 1918. Dry goods 
economist, February 2, p. 71-73, 83: 
S4. With charts showing the out- 
look for retail business in the var- 
ious zones of the country, ete. 
C1191) 


& successful children’s shoe depart- 
ment. Dry goods economist, March 
Zz, p. 79. Should be kept apart 
from the men’s and women’s shoé 
departments. (1192) 


SHOW CARDS. 


Handling the show card writing de- 
partment in a men’s furnishing 
goods store. G. B. Scott. Aprig 
p. 16. Equipment, rules. (1193) 


The poster style show card, its pur- 
pose and value. ‘H. H. Seay Signs 
of the times, April, p. 19-20. (1194) 


STATISTICS. 


Saving time in factory office routine. 
R. W. E. Sizer. Factory, April, p: 
641. Fac. Ill. Use of jig or tem- 
plate in expediting cost finding. 
(1195) 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES. 


If business takes the trade accept- 
ance. L. E. Pierson, Nation’s busi- 
ness, May, p. 49, 84. Many indus- 
tries are using trade acceptances. 
They are superior to open account 
method which has many weak 
points. (1196) 


WAGES. 


Time studies and incentive payments. 
I. A. Berndt. 100%, April p. tim 
120. Discusses two ‘plans: the 
task plan by which some form of 
piece rate is applied and the aver 
age bonus plan by which average 
rates are established and payment 
based upon average efficiency over 
a given period. (1197) 
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4. SUCCESSFUL ST. PAUL BUSINESS MAN— 
THOMAS COCHRAN 


In speaking of Thomas Cochran's success as a business man in 
System for June, Frank P. Crasto says, ‘“Two qualities enter conspic- 
uously into Cochran's success: the first is keeping everlastingly think- 
mg about how to do a task, and giving all his time and energy to the 

task, Cochran is a thinker. 


“The second element in Cochran's success—without the telling 
of which the account would not be complete—has been his friends and 
associates. He made valuable friends back in his college days and 
he kept them. He had the sincerity of friendship that was apparent 
to these with whom he associated. Then he made other friends—in 
Albany and later in New York. When they needed a man for a big 
job they thought of him first.”’ 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. on salesmanship, with chapter on 


sales management and retail sales- 

Co-operation; the-hope of the con- manship. (1199). 
sumer. Emerson P. Harris, Mont- Salesmanship and business efficiency. 
clair Co-operative Society. Mac- James S. Knox. Knox School of 
millan, 1918. 3828 p. $2.00. Dis- Salesmanship and _ business effi- 
cusses the failures of present com- ciency, Cleveland. 1918. 295 p. 


petitive systems of merchandising, $1.50. An elementary treatise, with 
particularly in advertising, selling, suggestive questions and exercises. 
adulteration and short measure; (1200). 

describes the Rochdale plan and its 
application in this country in buy- 
ing clubs, ete. (1198) 


Preparation of a marketing plan. 
Charles W. Hoyt. New York, The 
author. 1917. 22 p. 50 cents. Dis- 


How to sell more goods. H. J. Bar- cusses points to be considered in 
Seerett. Harper & Bros., 1918. 214 any conference or field investiga- 
Dp. $1.50. Articles originally pub- tion relating to business extension. 


lished in the N. Y. Evening World (1201) 
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Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals 


Including Government Documents. 


ADVERTISING. 


Advertising lowers prices—then tends 
to keep them at a minimum. J. M. 
Joseph. Associated advertising, 
Jane. > pe 22. 24.; , Advertising ~in- 
creases sales and makes iower 
prices possible then forces non- 
advertiser to meet that price. 
(1202). 


The analysis of advertising copy, I, 
Educational and merchandising 
copy. H. W. Eliot. Printing art, 
June. p. 279-284. Articles whose 
merits are technical or whose uses 
are not obvious are proper subjects 
for educational copy. (1208). 


Methods of merchandising an adver- 
tising campaign. E. T. Hall. Ad- 
vertising and selling, May. p. 12. 
Conventions, direct mail advertis- 
ing and _ portfolios are popular 
methods. (1204). 


Proved methods and mediums for 
creating foreign markets through 
advertising. HE. B. Filsinger. As- 
sociated advertising, June. p. 11-12. 
American advertising in foreign 
countries needs developing to hold 
after war trade. Latin America, 
Russia, Latin Europe, British col- 
onies and China offer promising 
fields. Foreign local papers form the 
best medium. (1205). 


Free service as profitable advertising. 
F. C. Kuhn. Printers’ Ink, June 6, 
p. 84-92. Ellis Bros., druggists, 
Vandalia, Mo. advertise their store 
by a Public Service department 
with free telephones, railroad 
guides, a mailbox, etc. (1206). 


Advertising to cut down labor turn- 
over. D. P. Carpenter. Printers’ 
Ink, June 13, p. 25-26. Advertising 
that makes a man proud of his 
place of work and of his city, does 
much to reduce labor’ turnover. 
(1207). 


Is it unpatriotic for newspapers to 
solicit advertising and _ stimulate 
sales at this time? W. O. Ruther- 
ford. Salesmanship. June. p. 307- 
309. “No,” ‘America’s industrial 
greatness is due largely to adver- 


tising.”’ “Advertising during the 
war prepares for the commercial 
war after the military activities are 
over.” (1208). 


Developing the car-card field. J. Hd- 


wards. American printer. June 5, 
Hs 86-1209); 


ACCOUNTING. 


Accounting for the import division of 


a department store. H. C. Magee. 
Journal of accountancy. June. p. 
433-443. Gives suggestions for in- 
voices, foreign accounts, and the 
payment of customs and duties. 
(1210). 


CO-OPERATION. 


Competitive co-operation reduces sell- 


ing costs. Printers’ Ink, June 6, p. 
26-31. In Philadelphia advertising 
and co-operation among wholesale 
stores, salesman, and ‘“‘commuuity 
stores” lowers prices by lessening 
costs in handling and by increasing 
sales through having goods present 
as advertised. (1211). 


Advertising not menaced by progress 


of co-operative stores. J. A. Murphy. 
Printers’ Ink, June 13, p. 65-68, 73- 
76, 81. Conditions in U. S. not so 
conducive to growth of co-operative 
stores as in Europe. Migratory 
habits of people, individualism, gen- 
eral prosperity and advertising 
work against them. (1212). 


EFFICIENCY, 


Selling yourself—and keeping your- 


self sold. G. C. Louis. Business 
Success, May, p. 109-112. Keeping 
yourself sold by efficient co-opera- 
tion contrasted with overselling 
yourself thru exaggeration. (1213). 


EMPLOYMENT. 


The place of democracy in business. 


C. Fraboni. Iron Age, May 30, p. 
1402-1404. Upon the good material 
supplied by the employer, efficient 
workmanship, by the employee, and 


1215-1227 


co-operation supplied by both, de- 
pend the strength and durability of 
any business. (1214). 


Basis for selection of employees. N. 
D. Hubbell. Industrial Manage- 
ment, June, p. 498-499. Employ- 
ment manager should have informa- 
tion ahead as to vacancies, a 
Knowledge of available material, 
shop conditions, physical and men- 
tal tests, etc., and should be in 
close personal contact with fore- 
men. (1215). 


The employees’ benefit associat’on., 
How shall dues be handled? What 
dues are needed for safety? W. S. 
Chandler. Industrial Management, 
June, p. 465-470. Labor turnover 
among members is 33 per cent com- 
pared with 400 per cent in sone 
establishments without associations 
—Regular dues high enough to per- 
mit dividends, better than assessg- 
ments. (1216). 


This plan saves 25% on wages. H. O. 
Kent. System, June. p. 898-900. 
Salaries are increased as employee’s 
output of work increases, with an 
extra bonus for additional work. 
Results, 50% increase in produc- 
tion, lowered costs and contented 
employees. Gives line meas ''re- 
ment system for typewriters. 
Le kT), 


The advantages of a superinten:ent 


of labor. C. McCormick. National 
Association of corporation schools 
bulletin. June. op. 273-276. Chief 
advantages, better trained, hes!th- 
ier, happier employees, and less 
cost in finding and maintaining la- 
bor. (1218). 


The employer’s mistake. R. W. Bab- 
son. Salesmanship. June. p. 228- 
232. Advocates a government lsbor 
experiment station to discover ways 
and means for fuller co-operation 
between labor and business. (1219). 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Slender props for foreign trade. F. W. 
Taussig. Nation’s business. June. 
p. 16-18, 45. “The successful ex- 
pansion of foreign trade must rest 
not upon sporadic or occasional 
transactions but upon those which 
can be continued with advantage 
year after year.” (1220). 


The motor companies. W. 


Foreign trade as affected by war. J. 


A. Farrell. American exporter. 
June. p. 82-84. While the war has 
increased the possibilities of our 
foreign trade, it is restricted, at 
present, for lack of shipping. The 
prospects for after-war trade with 
an increased merchant marine are 


good. (1221). 
Export movement shaws_ improve- 
ment. Iron Age. June 6, p. 1482- 


1483. For ten months ending April 
April, 1918, iron and steel exports 
by values increased 4.3 per cent 
over total of 1917. Imports stead- 
ily decrease. (1222). 


Why Cuba buys many mops but few 


brooms. A. Stote. Printers’ Ink. 
June 13, p. 57-60. With few excep- 
tions,—one of which its brooms, 
which their tiled floors do not need 
—Cuba uses most of our American 
products. Advertising full of color 
and warmth, will bring quick re- 
Sulits,'. (4223). 


Foreign trade and the war. Commer- 


cial America. June. p. 33-34. “The 
best preparation for an _ effective 
after-the-war trade policy is adher- 
ence to sound business principles in 
the regulation and restriction of 
trade during the war.” (1224). 


INVESTMENTS. 


Staaks. 
Investment Weekly, June 1, p. 7-8, 
15. The curtailment in passenger 
car production has been more than 
offset by the increased output of 
motor trucks for the war. The final 
profits are uncertain because of the 
heavier war taxes. (1225). 


The betterment in bond prices. K. L. 


Kinsella. Investment Weekly, May 
25, p. 7-8. Railroad and _ public util- 
ity prices are better largely through 
the confidence inspired by the gov- 
ernment taking over the railroads. 
An added impetus has been given 
by the successful culmination of the 


third Liberty Loan. (1226). 
MANAGEMENT. 
How | get my ideas across? J. H. 
Patterson. System, June. p. 875- 


879. President of National Cash 
Register Company attributes his 
success in influencing men to his 


representation by cartoons and dia- 


grams of the ideas he wishes to 
convey. (1227). 
MARKETING. 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.. Sugges- 
tions for parcel post marketing, by 
L. B. Flohr and C. T. More. April, 
1918. 20 p. illus. (Farmers’ Bulle- 
bin 703) 5 (228), 


RETAIL SELLING. 


Scraping off business barnacles. H. 
R. Johnson. Adveitising and Sell- 
ing. May. p.. 14, 48-49. Small- 


selling, slow-moving, fancy articles 
reduce profits and take the time 
and space of those which meet a 
real demand. (1229). 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Effective selling by telephone. D. 
Emery. Printers’ Ink. May 23, p. 
73-76, 81-83. Valuable where prompt 
action is required. Ordinary 
rules apply, tho a written outline of 
points is helpful and “the voice 
with the smile wins.” (1230). 


TRADE ACCEPTANCE. 


Big business and the trade acceptance. 
L. E. Pierson. Investment Weekly, 
May 18, p. 19-20. To meet a com- 
mercial obligation the big indus- 
tries find the trade acceptance 
superior to the open account or 
verbal promise, by which obliga- 
tions often run overdue and money 
is tied up. (1231). 


Trade acceptances. 
tit the bank. 


How they bene- 
P. Mathewson. Bank- 


ers Magazine. May, p. 543-559. 


~1228-1237 


Be- 


cause of their soundness, liquidity — 


and strong safeguards trade accept- 


ances prove a profitable form of 


commercial paper. (1232). 


WAGES. 


Bonuses based on department’s record. 
E. C. Hastings. Dry Goods econo- 
mist. June 8, p. 5-6. Bonuses based 


” 


i 


on excess sales of department rath- 


er 
work and good will and need not 
lead to shirking. (1233). 


A bonus plan for your foreman. H. D. 
Hite. Factory. June, p. 1074-1075. 
Foreman receive increase in salary 
proportionate to increase in output 
and 


standard. (1234). 


WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


decrease in his payroll over 


than individual developes team ~ 


Bringing out the sales point in the | 


windew display. W. R. Chandler. 
Signs of the times. June, PD. 13-20. 
The window becomes the salesman 


and must give by its careful ar-— 
rangement of background, color or 


vantage points of product the sub- 
tle suggestion to buy. (1235). 


Cutting the waste on window dis- 3 


plays. M. Gross. 
tising, April, p. 75-77. Salesmen co- 
operate in selection and distribution 
of display material. (1236). 


WINDOW DRESSING. 


The Goodrich idea in window adver- 
tising. A. F. Connolly. Advertising 
and selling, April, p. 14. 
value of enlarged photograph com- 

bined with real product. (1237). 


Judicious adver- — 


Shows — 


4 
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MAKE TIME TO READ BUSINESS BOOKS. 


“One of the points upon which the executive of a large corpora- 
tion demands information in hiring men for positions of responsibil- 
ity’ says H. J. Barrett, author of ‘“‘Modern methods in the office,” is 
the extent of the applicant's reading along business lines. The re- 
sponse goes far in assigning the man a rating in my estimation. Lack 
of time is a reason often proffered to excuse ignorance of the con- 
temporaneous literature of one’s chosen field of endeavor. A man 
should make time to read in this direction. Clip a few minutes daily 
from your perusal of the sporting page and devote this period to 
solid business reading, and the result will soon show in your pay- 


envelope.” 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 

Business law, by Thomas Conyngton. 
as Y..-Ronald Press, 1918., 535. p. 
$4.00. “A manual of every-day law 
for the man or woman who owns 
property, does business, and_ en- 
gages in affairs—a book of guidance 
which may save both time and ex- 
pense.” (1238) 

Advertising, by E. H. Kastor. LaSalle 
extension university. 1918. 317 p. 
$2.50. The author has been in the 
general advertising agency busi- 
ness for more than twenty years. 
(1239) 

Hiring the worker. Roy W. Kelly. N. 
Y. Engineering Magazine Co. 1918. 
250 p. Facs. Employment depart- 


ments, ‘methods of selecting and 
training employees, blanks, record 
forms, and _ instruction booklets. 
(1240) 

Modern methods in the office. H. J. 
Barrett. Di e¥ Jape. £0. RPas. 
1918. 209 p. Many of the articles 
in this volume were previously 
published in the N. Y. Evening 
World and other newspapers, with 


the title “Dollars and sense.” The 
volume is not a comprehensive 
treatise upon office work. (1241) 


their importance as a 
means of increasing and simplify- 
ing domestic and foreign trade. 2d 
ed. American exchange bank, N. 
Ys) tol. ato Do, Clete) 


Acceptances; 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals 


Including Government Documents. 


ADVERTISING. 


Advertising all America to Americans 
aS a needed war measure C. P. 
Norton. Associated advertising. 
July, p. 52, 54-56. Believes there is 


danger of sectionalism. To offset 
this, advocates national advertising 
under government direction to ac- 
quaint all Americans with all 
America. (1243) 


1244-1259 


Advertising and service. C. M. J. 
Printers’ ink. July 4, p. 8, 10. The 
business of the advertiser is to 
describe the public service features 
of any business. (1244) 


Profligate samplers brought up with 
a round turn. Printers’ ink. June 
27. p. 10, 12. War Industries Board 
recommends that samples not ex- 
ceed 4% by 634 in. If carried out 
this will mean the saving of be- 
tween 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 yards 
each year. (1245) 

Stamping out “commercial bribery”, 
the foe of advertising. B. Bliven, 
Printers’ ink, June 27, p. 3-4, 6, 87- 
92. Believes ‘‘centralized buying” 
will diminish bribery but urges the 
passage of the “Fletcher bill”’—ad- 
vocated by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. (1246) 


The eccnomics of advertising. L. D. 


H. Weld. Printers’ ink. July 11, p. 
OHO) MEO I 1L02 2 9.05" The fact that 
advertising reduces’ selling and 


manufacturing expenses, is the fun- 
damental reason why advertising 
should continue as usual during 
the war. (1247) 


BANKING. 


How to buy commercial paper? M. L. 
Bashore. Bankers magazine. July, 
p. 37-38. Purchase through accred- 
ited note brokers, check through 
banks with credit departments, re- 
quire borrower’s merchandise to be 
insured. (1248) 


Improving the situation of the sav- 
ings banks. H. A. Theis. Bankers 
magazine. June, p. 711-712. Advo- 
cates the issue of amortizing mort- 
gages or those with regular pay- 
ments, instead of permanent mort- 
gages. (1249) 


CREDIT. 


Credits and collections as part of 
sales policy. J. G. Frederick. Ad- 
vertising and selling. June, p. 26- 
27, 45-46. Too tight a drawing of 
the strings as regards collections 
will reduce sales. <A broad credit 
policy relies on the fact that people 
are generally honest. Best credit 
usually with middle or lower class. 
(1250) 


EFFICIENCY. 


Workmanship as an efficiency aim. 
C. W. Starker. Industrial manage- 
ment. July, p. 25-26. Efficiency 


methods should be applied to stimu- 


late quality of workmanship, for 
upon that depends t’ ‘eputation 
of company’s produc chances 
of worker’s success. 
EMPLOYMEN. 
To stop labor advertising. Gs 
June 20, p. 1594. Secretary c bor 


issues a request to all em, 

to cease advertising and to wu: 
government service. Office: ii 

ing and placing 6000 men a day. 
(1252) 


A bonus credit system. ‘H. B. Weav-» 


er. 100%. July, p. 134-141. Extra 
credits for perfect records speed 
promotion; demerits delay. Bonus 
credits for ‘special service and for 
group successes are given. (1253) 


The employee’s benefit association. 
V1. WwW. L. Chandler. Industrial 
management. July, p. 12-16. Dis- 
cusses savings ' plans, bonuses, 
value of large membership and 
methods of obtaining such. (1254) 


Keeping “John” and “Bill” at the 
right. job. C. F. Koehler. “System 
July, p. 52-54. Bonus plans increase 
rate of turnover of goods to 1.3 


times and net profits to 16%. (1255) - 


First epoch of a new profession. M. 
Bloomfield. Industrial management. 
July, p. 62-63. Outlines the develop- 
ment of the Employment Managers 
Association from an obscure band 
of 50 men to a national organiza- 
tion of over 600. (1256) 


How adequate records help to solve 
labor problems. E. C. Gould. 100%. 
July, p. 110-118. Employee record, 
dismissal, and daily attendance 
cards, necessary. (1257) 

Records that match the man to the 
job. E. H. Bickley. Factory. July, 
p. 28-30. Employer’s requirement 


record and applicant’s ability re- 


cord, both rated by symbol num- 
bers. Comparison of these shows 
best man for position. (1258) 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Collecting from Pedro and Ah Sing. 
W. H. Lough. Nation’s business. 
Juby,. De (24:25. 0 132. Collect thru 
banks or commercial houses that 


handle the financing of foreign 
shipments. <A draft drawn on con- 
signee, and later discounted or 


sold—the standard method. (1259) 


| 
| 


_* The 


Our economic interests in the Asiatic 
East. M. A. Oudin. Judicious Ad- 
vertising. July, p. 41-45. China 
needs capital and experts to devel- 
op her great resources. United 
States must supply these if she is 
to maintain her economic foothold 
in that country. (1260) 

A ready market overseas. Sue .B. 

July, p. 70, 73-74, 


Joseph. System... 
7-78. Opportunities for trade in 
rgentina. (1261) 


Scie foreign trade wisdom from a 
five-year experience. L. S. Smith. 
Judicious advertising. June, p. 25- 
34. Lack of cooperation between 
similar concerns doing business 
abroad, lack of banking and credit 
facilities, and of shipping are real 
obstacles to our foreign trade. 
(1262) 

Why we need a real trade mark for 
U. S. made goods. €. P.. Carter. 
Advertising and selling. June, p. 
5. Government official advocates 
national trade mark to promote 
after war commerce abroad and to 
protect manufacturers from piracy 
of private trade marks. (1263) 


INVESTMENTS. 


The A B C of bond buying. G. C. 
Selden. Magazine of Wall St. July 
6, p. 485-487. Who issues the bond? 
What is its security? How is in- 
terest and principal payable? To 
what extent and how is bond tax- 
ed?—these are the important items 
to consider in judging bond values. 
(1264) 


plight of the public utilities. 
W. = Staaks. Investment weekly. 
June 22, p. 7-8. With over $215,- 


000,000 of bonds and notes maturing 
this year and with increased costs, 
the outlook is not favorable. Un- 
less help comes through increased 
rates or other sources, many com- 
panies will go into bankruptcy. 
(1265) 


LEATHER TRADE. 


The American leather industry. J. 
H. MacFarlane. Commercial Ameri- 
ca. July, p. 19-25. America leads 
all countries in manufacture and 
exports. (1266) 


METAL TRADE. 


Only an aroused America can shake 
A 


off German commercial clutch. A. 
M. Palmer. Printers’ ink, June 20, 


p. 3-4, 6, 8. The author, who is 
alien property custodian says that 
German domination of metal indus- 
try is a real menace. He would 
completely remove German capital 
from American industry. (1267) 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. | 


Letters that hold the customer. H. 
J. Buckley. Printers’ ink. July 
11, p. 71-72. Easy to lose custo- 
mers: Urges a followup system of 
accounts by means of personal let- 
ters. (1268) 

Four stores join in mail-order adver- 
tising. Printers’ ink. July 4, p. 
51-52. Combination catalog adver- 
tises varied stock. Order may be 
sent ,to any.of the four stores. 
Nearness to consumer constitutes 
advantage as to delivery, and with 
some articles, as to cheapness. 
(1269) 


OFFICE METHODS. 


Routing office work. <A. S. Jenkins. 
1009.07 June, .p.), 116, . 118351202 By 
the use of time tickets and routing 
board, clerical work can be sys- 
tematised. (1270) 


PRINTING. 


Judicious advertising for the printer. 
R. EF. Salade. ‘Printing art. July, 
p. 358-360. Samples, in finest work- 
manship, of booklets, blotters, an- 
nouncement cards and _ business 
stationery are satisfactory methods 
of advertising. (1271) 

Printing Knowledge versus advertis- 
ing knowledge. M. Gross. Inland 
printer, July, -p. 441-443. Knowl- 
edge of salesmanship and advertis- 
ing of more value than that of the 
trade itself in selling printing. 
(1272) 


PRODUCE TRADE. 


Exporting evaporated vegetables. -E. 
C. Horst. American exporter. July, 
p. 104-105. Dried vegetables are 
well suited to export trade. They 
make highly concentrated food, are 
nonperishable, keep indefinitely, 
pack well in cartons and are cheap- 
ly sent. (1278) 


REAL ESTATE. 


Realty investment at Clearing. (IIl.) 
J. E. McEldowney. Real estate 
news. June, p. 4, 7, 10-11. Design- 


ed originally as a clearing point 


1275-1288 
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for freight at Chicago, it has de- 
veloped into a great industrial cen- 
ter, which with its ideal streets, 
housing facilities and good social 
conditions offers unusual opportuni- 
ties for investment. (1274) 


RETAIL TRADE. 


No.2 


Pushing a retail business. 
Some causes of failure. Won He 
Richards. Pottery, glass and brass 
salesman. July 11, D. 22, 25. *-In- 


attention to advertising, unreliable 
statements, constant use of same 
form, mean failure. (1275) 

Store, like orchestra needs a ‘“conduc- 
tor. A. W: Shafer. Dry goods 
economist. Tune 022; Po caer kao: 
However efficient each department 
may be, there is need of a central- 
ized government to reduce the 
ideas and methods of each to a 
common denominator. (1276) 


“Take off your wraps and feel at 


home.” S. W.. Wilson. System. 
July, p. 38-41. Nationally advertis- 
ed goods that turn quickly, con- 


tract purchase with fresh supplies 
every month, and profit sharing,— 
are methods that make one country 
merchant’s net profits 17% or more. 
(1277) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Every salesman his own task master. 
A. R. King. System. July, p. 56-57. 
Percentage ratings on cards form 
satisfactory basis for reporting pro- 
gress with prospects, and lead to 
increased sales. (1278) 

The simple fundamentals of selling. 
EK, W. Jordan. 
June-July, p. 12-15; 16-19. A dis- 
cussion of salesmanship in relation 
to the article to be sold,—knowl- 
edge of its purpose, construction, 
style, etc., second, in relation to 
salesman,—personal characteristics, 
helpful and necessary to his suc- 
cess. (1279) 

National Biscuit Company’s plan to 
speed turn-over. Printers’ ink. June 
20, p. 61-62, 65-66. Salesmen per- 
gsuade grocers to carry as much 
stock as they can turn quickly. 
This together with grouping of 
goods in a compact department in- 
crease sales. (1280) 


SHOE TRADE. 


ideas on retail 
Dry goods 


shoe ad- 
economist. 


Some new 
vertising. 


Office appliances. - 


June 22, p. 45, 53. The effective- 
ness of shoe advertising is depen- 


dent upon these factors: descrip- 
tion of shoes; drawings; appeal; 
space used and position. . (1281) 
SHOW WINDOW. 
Life in the window. Dry Good 
omist. July 6, p. 37. ‘Silks, 


in the window so as to show 
use on the human form, make 
strong appeal to the buyer. (1282) 


Window. display advertising for 
banks. J. B. Taylor. Printers’ ink. 
Jply™s: 11,.) Ds) hoes. Methods of 


Guardian Trust & Savings Bank, 
Toledo, Ohio. Aside from thrift 
and savings suggestions, weekly 
exhibits display patriotic, civic, and 
benevolent projects. (1283) 


Golden wedding window displays. W. 
B. Stoddard. Pottery, glass & brass 
salesman. July 4, p. 15-16. Ham- 
burgers, Los Angeles, show bride 
and groom of 50 years ago—in 
wax—surrounded by suitable gifts, 
giving the subtle suggestions to 
buy. (1284) 


Making more use of stencil designs 
for background panels. L. O. Bur- 
cher. Signs of the times. July, pD. 
19, 24. Shows designs suitable for 
either summer or fall and suggests 
coloring for each. (1285) 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES. 


A curb on American enterprise? Dry 


goods economist. June 15, p. 3-4. 
Gives the retailers’ viewpoint as 
regards trade acceptance idea. Ad- 


vantages to them doubtful, because 


varying conditions of trade influ- 
ence the meeting of obligations. 
(1286) 


Growing use of acceptances. W. G. 
Avery. Investment weekly. July 
15, p. 15-17. Trade acceptance gives 
the buyer a better credit rating, 
also strengthens the seller’s finan- 
cial standing, by having a definite 
time of payment. (1287) 


Trade acceptance from a Canadian 
standpoint. KF. B. Francis. Invest- 
ment weekly. June 8, p. 19-20. 
Trade acceptance in general use in 
Canada... The banks there procure 
acceptance of drafts as well as 
collect them. Its chief advantage, 
the evidence it offers of a substan- 
tial basis for credit. (1288) 
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VALUE OF BOOKS IN WAR TIME. 


“Out of thousands of business and commercial offices and manu- 
facturing plants have gone already the youthful blood of the young 
employees,” says J. H. Sears, President of D. Appleton & Co., in 
a recent article in the New York Times Review of Books. ‘In their 
places have come still younger men, new to the jobs, or much older 
men also quite as new to the work. Women, with the amazing vigor 
of patriotism which they are showing thruout the land, have entered 
banks, offices, and factories as clerks of all kinds. There is a uni- 
versal adapting going on each day. How are all these people, new 
to their work, to pick up the threads and carry on our industries with~ 
out a setback? They have not time to go for six months or a year 
to school. They cannot pick up at odd hours a knowledge of book- 
keeping, selling, advertising, buying, store management, factory 
management, or of the many technical trades in which they are 
engaging. Their employers must begin with each group anew, teach 

them in the course of the work day, and yet not let a break come in 
the efficiency of the office or factory. Here, it would seem, is the 
function of the books on selling, on advertising, on banking, on book- 
keeping, which will give to the new clerk, man or woman, at least 
a hint of the principles underlying each branch of business procedure. ” 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 316 p. Approved by the Nation- 

: ‘ } F al federation of paper box man- 

American railway accounting. Henry ufacturers’ associations. A compre- 

C. Adams. N. Y., Henry Holt, 1918. hensive treatise, including chapters 

465 p. A commentary on the stand- on practical estimating, and figur- 
ard system of accounts promul- ing profits. (1290) 


gated for and used by American 
railways; author was in charge of Making advertising pay. Harold F. 


the accounting work of the Inter- Eldridge. 2d ed. Columbia, S. C. 
state Commerce Commission. (1289) Harold F. Eldridge, 1918. The eco- 
Manual of cost engineering and esti- nomic side of advertising, advertis- 
mating for paper box manufactur- ing for the wholesaler and manufac- 
ers. Robert S. Denham. Cleve- turer, retail advertising, the psycho- 


land, Robert S. Denham, 1917. logical task of advertising. (1291) 


1292-13091 
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Chats on garment salesmanship. Mar- 
garet Sumner. Cleveland. Printz- 
Biederman Co., 1917,. 100p. il., faes. 
Discusses fabrics, how Printzess 
garments are made, lines, colors, 
style, salesmanship, etc. (1292) 

Office methods. Blanche B. Shelp. 


N.Y... Hy! W, Wilson Co. 1908. aan 
(Practical bibliographies). A de- 
tailed list of references to books 
and magazine articles on office ap- 
pliances, secretarial work, filing and 
indexing, (1293) 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. 


ACCEPTANCES. 
Commercial credits through accep- 
tances. A. Breton. Investment 


weekly, July 22, p. 17-19. Because 
of the few restrictions in their use, 
their quick moving qualities and 
soundness, trade acceptances are 
becoming the standard form of com- 
mercial credits. (1294) 


Acceptance literature; a selected list 
of pamphlets and articles. Bus- 
iness digest, July 10, p. 54-60. (1295) 


ADVERTISING. 


The cost of space in newspaper cam- 
paigns. W. H. Rankin. Printers’ 
ink, July 18, p. 59-64. Advertising 
in the Chicago Daily News can be 
had at a cost of three tenths of a 
cent per page per home delivery, 
and in the New York Times at a 
cost of 201 thousandths of a cent. 
(1296) 

Economy note in British war-time ad- 
vertising. T. Russell. Printers’ 
ink,’ August. (.15)p. 28) (8i-32. 0" To 
avoid the accusation of profiteering 
advertising shows reasons for in- 
creased prices. (1297) 


Effective car card advertising. J. 
Edwards. American printer, Au- 
gust, p. 26-27. Suggestive methods 
by means of want-ad facsimiles and 
photographs. (1298) 

The farm a great reservoir of branded 
advertising. Don Francisco. Print- 
ers’ ink, July 18, p. 3-8, 74, July 25, 
p. 98-106. The advertising of the 
California fruit growers exchange. 
(1299) 

“Keep trade-marks alive!” is Poster 
Association’s war cry. Printers’ ink, 
August 1, p. 86. Report of Chicago 
convention of Poster Advertising 
Association, W. W. Bell, secretary, 
Pittsburg, Kan. (1300) 

Newspaper advertising. W. H. Rich- 
ards. Pottery, glass & brass sales- 
man, August 8, p. 14, 28. News- 
paper, the best and cheapest meth- 


od of publicity. 
follow. (13801) 


The peculiarities of film advertising. 


Definite rules to 


Harry Levey. Printers’ ink, July 
18, p. 100-104. (1302) 
BANKING. 


Compelling power of pictures drives 
bank advertising message deep. C. 
R. Stuart. Associated advertising. 
August, p. 40-41. Human interest 
subjects are most effective; large 
space desirable. (1303) 


Liberty ioan accounting for small 
banks. W. H. Lawton. Journal of 
accountancy. August, p. 93-97. A 
system of accounts which give com- 
plete information as to amounts 
still due, amounts of bonds at par 
yet to be delivered, and amounts 
paid on government installment. 
(13804) 

Trust company by direct mail in- 
creases business 220 per cent. T. 
H. Yull. Printers’ ink, July 18, p. 
96-99. (13805) 


COLLECTIONS. 

Title accounts and collections. K. EH. 
Rice. Real estate news, July, p. 
4-5, 7. Modern methods of book- 
keeping suitable for abstracters. 
Sending statements at regular times 
encourages prompt payment of bills. 
(1306) 

Collecting money by mail. C. Woll- 
ner. Credit world. July, p. 4-5. 

Suggestive letters for hurrying up 

slow accounts. (1307) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Making the mail do the work of sales- 
men. G. H. Adler. System, August, 
p. 185-186. Follow up methods. 


(1308) 
CREDIT. 
Why we have no credit trouble. H. L. 


Barker. System. August, p. 169- 
171. 98 per cent of the people are 
honest. (1309) 


DELIVERIES. 


Details of co-operative delivery sys- 
tem. Mrs. W. S. de Valenzuela. 
Dry goods economist. August 3, p. 
33. Division of city into routes, a 
central station, and individual-mer- 
chant baskets. (1310) 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Keeping trade at home. Dry goods 
economist. AUPISt V0)" Tet, 3-4, 
Promptness in deliveries, courteous 
attention to complaints combined 
with special efforts to serve custo- 
mers show results in trade. (1311) 


DRUG TRADE. 


Is there anything a drug store can’t 
sell. From McKesson & Robbins 
“Drug topics.” Printers’ ink. Au- 
gust 1, p. 70-72. A druggist in the 
Hudson Terminal Building, N. Y. 
sells dolls, vases, 
(1312) 


Medium donates advertising cam- 
paign to neighborhood druggists of 
Chicago. Judicious advertising. 
August, p. 51-54. Retailers and man- 
ufacturers profit thru car card ad- 
vertising urging patronage of local 
druggists in return for free service 
given by them. (1313) 


EFFICIENCY. 


Self-improvement requires self-analy- 
sis. E. M. Woolley. National as- 
sociation of corporation schools bul- 
letin. August, p. 358-365. Self-anal- 
ysis enables a man to chart his abil- 
ities so that he can develop them in 
the right direction. (1314) 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Getting the foreman’s cooperation. W. 
¥. Johnson. Industrial manage- 
ment. August, p. 143-144. The spir- 
it of service on the part of the em- 
ployment manager expressed in fre- 
quent meetings with foremen for 
mutual discussion of problems will 


> 


eges and nuts. 


aid in securing their cooperation. 
(1815) 

One way to overcome scarcity of 
help. E. C. Hastings. Dry goods 
economist. July 27, p. 79. Bonus 
Dlan of Lansburgh & Bros. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Salary adjustments 
made:-every six months. Bonus, 3% 
on surplus amount sold. (1316) 


A “square deal department” that re- 
duces labor turn-over. C. B. Mc- 
Cuaig. Printers’ ink, August 1, p. 
3-6, 79-80. A section of the Educa- 


1310-1323 


tional and welfare division of the 
Curtis aeroplane and motor corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, with 5,000 employees 
which assists in placement work 
and in adjusting questions between 
foremen and employees. (1317) 


How to be a successful executive—A 
colonel’s letter to his son. <A. D. 
Knishern. 100%. August, p. 41-45. 
The best executive delegates to 
those under him the responsibility 
and management of details and re- 
serves for himself the development 


of policies. (1318) 

Under new management—the man- 
ager,. » CG; MivaHorton: Industrial 
management. August, p. 113-116. 


The new manager will be large in 
the humanities, broad of interest 
and a keen judge of nature. If pos- 
sible would have him elected by the 
employees from the organization 
itself. (1319) 


EXPORT TRADE. 


ls our export trade a mirage? I. Smull- 
yan. Exporters’ review. June, p. 
16-18. No, but if U. S. is to have 
good will of foreign traders there 
must be more courteous yielding to 
their requirements, than has been 
Shown in times past. (1320) 


The government’s foreign trade serv- 
ice. B.S. Cutler. Modern methods. 
July, p. 586-589. Bureau promotes 
legislation needed to expand foreign 
trade after the war and perfects its 
channels of trade information. 
(1321) 

Banking and investment opportunities 
in the far East. Article I—Trade 
opportunities in China. O. D. Walk- 
er. Magazine of Wall Street, Au- 
SUSE SLT OD Tide tLe: Thru the 
$50,000,000 loan promised China by 
U. S., and a large merchant marine 
after the war, trade prospects with 
that country are good. (1322) 

A detector for foreign trade traps. L. 
Stoddard. Nation’s business. Au- 
gust, p. 32, 40. The exporter after 
the war will need besides techni- 
cal business training a broad knowl- 
edge of world affairs and of local 
conditions in individual countries. 


(1323) 

Permanency of our export. trade. 
American exporter. August, p. 96- 
97. With other than European 


countries it is guaranteed by the 
removal of present war-time restric- 
tions on exports, continued demand, 


1324-1341 


increased production, larger mer- 
chant marine, and reduction of Ger- 
man competition. (1324) 


What will ocean delivery service mean 
to you? EH. N. Hurley. Pottery, 
glass and brass salesman. August 
15, p. 25, 49. “Regular service on 
regular steamship routes will be 
vitally necessary if we are to hold 
our own either in shipping or ex- 
port trade.” (1325) 


The world’s trade in 1913 and 1917. 
J. Js MacFarland. Commercial 
America. August, p. 19-23. Trade 
to European. countries, 1913-1917, 
shows increase of $2,554,000,000; to 
non Huropean countries $1,192,000,- 
000. (1326) 


INVESTMENTS. 


Cavital needs of the industrials. K. 
L. Kinsella. Investment weekly. 
July 29, p. 8-9. Liquid position of 
companies at close of this year de- 
pendent on size of tax imposed on 
1918 earnings. (1327) 


Prices—after four years of war. W. 
Staaks. Investment weekly. Au- 
gust 5, p. 7-8. Industrials, railroads 
and public utilities all show decline. 
Last named greatest thru lack of 
federal aid. (1328) 


Simple principles of investment. Ar- 
ticle VIII—Various classes of bonds. 
Investment weekly. August 12. p. 
17-19. Careful examination of 
amount earned available for inter- 
est payments essential before pur- 
chase of bonds from a corporation. 
Convertible bonds safe and popu- 
ular. (1329) 


MANAGEMENT. 


Keeping busy all the time. R. HE. 
Heilman. System. August, p. 159- 
161. How to stimulate business or 
find some new use for the plant 
during “off periods” in order to 
make more effective use of equip- 


ment and labor. (1330) 


How | deal with men. J. N. Willys. 
Factory. August, p. 221-224. Op- 
posed to scientific management; 


subordinates the formal to the hu- 
man element. (1331) 


OFFICE METHODS. 


Training slow hands to work faster. 


W. H. Leffingwell. System. Au- 
gust, p. 189. il. Proper method of 
enclosing circulars. (1332) 


RETAIL TRADE. 


Keeping the retail account from slip- 
ping. Printers’ ink. July 18, p. 19- 
20. Quarterly review of dealers’ 
purchases, followed by personal let- 
ters when delinquent, aid in keep- 
ing accounts. (1333) 

Publicity problems in abnormal times. 
Office appliances. August, p. 19-20. 
Advertising is the retailer’s sales- 
man. To be successful it should be 
sincere, full of human interest and 
backed by quality of goods. (1334) 

Some causes of failure. W. H. Rich- 
ards. Pottery, glass & brass sales- 
man. July 18 and 25, p. 14, 32; 29) 
32. Discusses advertising and con- 
fidence in their relation to the re- 
tail trade. (13385) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Getting salesmen to open small ac 
counts as well as big ones. C. Mc 
Pherson. Printers’ ink, July 25, p. 
17-19. Use publications read by the 
merchant to acquaint him with the 
name and product, (2) require each 
salesman to organize an auxiliary 
local sales force of his own. (1336) 

Selling regular-made goods. F. Far- 
rington. Pottery, glass & brass 
salesman. August 1, p. 15, 25. Uni 
formity of out-put increases profits 
but special features add costs and 
should be avoided. (1337) 


TRADE MARKS. 

The case of the opposition to the Na- 
tional trade mark. P. E. Derrick, 
Printers’ ink, August 15, p. 61-62, 64. 
London advertising agent believes 
difficulties, and expense of applying 
and protecting mark outweigh its 
possible advantages. (1338) 

American prestige and world trade 
protection. J. G. Frederick. Ad 
vertising & Selling, July, p. 8. A 
national trade mark used by manu- 
facturers who pass adequate stand- 
ards of tests would represent reli- 
ability as well as origin to the for- 
eign consumer. (1339) 

Would the French plan enable us to 
administer a national trademark 
mark satisfactorily. J. T. M. Print 
ers’ ink, August 1, p. 33-36. The 
members of the Union nationale in- 
dustrielle francaise to have the 
right to use the French trade-mark, 
this to consist of the initials U. N. 
I. F. in a suitable setting. (1340) 

Dangers of a national trade-mark. 
Thomas Russell. Printers’ ink, July 
18, p. 17-18. Failure of national 
trade-mark in Great Britain. (1341) 
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In September number of Signs of the Times, E. L. Powers, ad- 

| vertising and display manager for the Johnston-Shelton Co., Dayton, 

Ohio, has this about studying from books, “‘It is very essential that 

| every display man be well versed on what is being done in the larger 

stores outside his sphere. It is impossible for him to record that which 

| is A-1 from New York to San Francisco each month personally, but it 

| is possible for him to get a fine conception of such movements and 

/ record the results therefrom through an A-| medium—the trade 
paper. 

‘Some display men treat this medium lightly. True, unless you 
make a thorough study of what it has to offer, both photographically 
and in articles, its efforts are lost. Mind you, in this medium lies the 
greatest possibilities for every display man. See that no copy lays on 
your desk untouched. Every item therein will not interest you, but 

| somewhere within its two covers is one that is well worth the insigni- 
ficant cost of that copy. 


“Tl heartily advise the constant use of this medium. You will 
profit 100 per cent.by it. Association is the fundamental principle 
of progress. You will meet and associate with co-workers therein that 
are total strangers to you in the mortal world, and every one of them 
fine chaps to know.” 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals 
Including Government Documents. 


ACCEPTANCES. ACCOUNTING. 


Financing your business through ac- Essential features in a report for 
ceptances. W. G. Avery. Magazine credit purposes. R. H. Leamy. 


of Wall Street, September 14, p. x | 
856-860. Trade acceptances streng- Journal of accountancy. September, 


then the credit of the buyer, re- p. 161-168. Data furnished should 
lease the capital of the seller, and show if borrower’s paper can be met 
promote the business of the country promptly at maturity, or if, temp- 
by providing a liquid form of pa- orarily delayed, its final discharge 


per. (1342) can ‘be depended upon. (1343) 


1344-1355 | 
ADVERTISING. 323-325. The main thing about a 


letter is its pulling power. It should 
be selling talk on paper with avoid- — 
ance of familiarity. (1350) 


Effect upon advertising of the new 
draft. Printers’ Ink. September 12, 
p. 25-27. Strongest effect will be Getting action with the narrative 


seen in application of “Work or letter. L. V. Eytinge. Office ap- 
Fight” order to men from 32 to 45 pliances. September, p. 9-11. Chief 
years old. (1344) advantage of narrative letter, its © 


ability to hold the interest. Ex- oy 
amples of resultful letters. (1351) 


The most successful ads of the year. 
Advertising and selling. August, p. 
14-20, 22, 28, 30. Forty illustrations : 
with reasons for selection and re- CREDIT. 


4 
if sults. (1345) : 
} Modification of installment plan made A 


The eternal triangle in selling. G. W necessary by war. Printers’ Ini 


Freeman. Advertisi d selling. | 
nite ani rabietibetee tice RRL nT ee August 22, p. 97-98. Postponement 


ies re -44, M Tir 
/ August, p. 7, 43-44 cGraw Tire of payments until after the war, 


3 Bay E - 

} obber, deal- L a | 
or CRT RR NE TR Ne : indorsement of men beyond drait 
er and consumer thru pocket size 


F Sah age, and cash basis, methods of 
booklets, drawn in color, describing meeting installment oentden: ate 
articles and their uses. (1346) =i P s 5 


AUDITING. 


h eA How Marshall Field delivers goods on 
Procedure in a bank audit. EF. Thulin. schedule. J. W. Hughes. 100%. 


Journal of accountancy. September, Santember. p, 136-144, (Sy atnraeae ny 


p. 191-211. Audit should cover four f , . ie 
5 i Ye cludes alphabetical sorting, number- 
questions: Is the institution sol- 


ing of packages by route number, My 

vent? Is it being defrauded? Is it Oat ets. A i 
Be ae, Phat Age elias ae time arrangement of routes, and © 
ying Arent rit F ie y books for’ salespeople showing 


? B47 ; ‘4 
BOME Seat operating schedule. (1353) Hi, 


La 

DELIVERY SYSTEMS. k 
: 

‘ 


Ht 

te DEPARTMENT STORES. 

Bank advertising in war time. Bank- sl 

ers Magazine. August, p. 217. Need What live-wire men’s buyers are do- MI 

of advertising to promote thrift; the ing. Dry goods economist. Septem- 

use of acceptances as credit method ber 14, p. 15. Shows importance of 

t and to assist government in its war watching the demand, daily adver- | 
at service campaigns. (1348) tising, selection of responsible wom- | 
| . 
Hi ' The relation of bank advertising to i RTT Hack buys a bl 
war finance. eB WW ison: | | 
Judicious advertising. September, eu | 

| p. 63-70. Thru co-ordination of the DRUG TRADE. | 
iF two, bank advertising is broadened ey 
H and finances of the government “Vil sell SRY Une drug chaly own te 
i: strengthened. (1349) says. G. A. Nichols. Printers’ Ink. | 
September 5, p. 17-20, 25-26. Keeps | 
CORRESPONDENCE. drug trade predominant, at the ; : 

same time sells what people want— re 

Does the intimate letter pay? KE. B. book shows requests. Nationally ad- | 


Davison. System. September,. p. vertised goods, best. (1355) 


1356-1371 


a DO LSS eesti ene 


: EMPLOYMENT. 


Common sense in handling men. F. 
R. Plumb. ‘System. September, p. 
313-316. Value of personal touch, 
bonuses, records showing causes for 
leaving, and benefits. (1356) 


Computing labor turnover. Industrial 
management. September, p. 239-246. 
Methods of eighteen employment 
managers. (1357) 


Edison’s bulletins to restless em- 
ployees. Printers’ Ink. September 
5, Pp. 55-54. Photographs of storage 
batteries and their use in war, with 
the personal note—‘‘what part do 
you make,” used to provoke zeal in 
monotonous work. (1358) 


How we investigate absences and why. 
Factory. September, p. 438-439. 
Tactful investigation of absences by 
nurses tends to prevent the fault 
and establishes personal touch with 
employees. (1359) 


The present labor situation. H. F. G. 
Porter. National efficiency quarter- 
ly. August, p. 26-31. Thru the con- 
trol of all employment bureaus by 
the government and the organiza- 
tion of employment departments in 
industries, propects for good labor 
are improved. (1360) 


EXPORT TRADE. 


American neglect of export advertis- 

* ing., Printers’ Ink. September 12, 
p. 20. Unless United States gives 
more attention to advertising, Eng- 
land will gain Chinese trade and 
Japan, South American. (1361) 


Conditions governing foreign trade. 
Americas. August, p. 33-34. Sail- 
ings, freight rates, revision of 
license procedure. (1362) 


The new American merchant marine. 
eT Macfarlane. Commercial 
‘America. September, p. 21-29, 
Nearly 4,500,000 tons of shipping 
have been added to the U. S. since 
beginning of war. (1363) 


Our railroads go to sea. E. N. Hurley. 
Nation’s business. September, p. 
18-19, 34. The possibilities of our 
foreign trade after the war with an 
increased merchant marine. (1364) 


INVESTMENTS. 


How to sell a Liberty Bond? A. Con- 
ant. Magazine of Wall Street. Au- 
gust 31, p. 788-789. Reputable brok- 
ers or Liberty Loan Association of 


Banks and Trust Companies, safest 
to deal with. (1365) 


Prospects for increase in Liberty 
Bond Values. Magazine of Wall 
Street. September, p. 783-785. Bx- 
perience with Civil War bonds and 
present prospects for national de- 
velopment after the war indicate 
future increase in value. (1366) 


Public utility bonds. C. W. Sills. In- 
vestment weekly. September 9, p. 
20-21. Thru extra war service per- 
formed by public utility corpora- 
tions, investment in their bonds 
means patriotism and at the .same 
time, profit because of the high in- 
terest returns. (1367) 


Simple principles of investment.  T, 


Gibson. Investment weekly. An- 
gust 26, p. 17-19. Various classes 
of mortgage bonds. (1368) 


Simple principles of investments, T. 


Gibson. Investment weekly. Sep- 
tember 9, p. 17-19. Notes, car trust 
certificates, acceptances. Advan- 
tages of notes, the high rate and 
early maturity. Two indorsements 
make acceptances safe form of in- 
vestment. (1369) 


MANAGEMENT. 


Standardization, advertising and pro- 


gress. S. O. Dunn. Printers’ Ink. 
September 5, p. 3-6, 118-129. “The 
principle of standardization like the 
principle of scientific management 
is useful only when applied within 
a limited number of fields and with 
many reservations. (1370) 


Value of sfandardization both to man- 


ager and workmen. A. G. Bryant. 
100%, September, p. 122-125. Standq- 
ardization Means increased produc- 
tion, improved working conditions 
and satisfactory wage. (13871) 


1372-1388 


MERCHANDISING. 


Why our customers Ike to buy again. 
B. Arkell. System. ‘September, p. 
317-320. Universal necessity, quality, 
perfect packing, are features that 
make for permanent trade. (1372) 

Letting competitors know. R. E. Heil- 
man. System. September, p. 306- 
309. Value of co-operation shown 
in adoption of uniform accounts, 
group purchasing and advertising, 
and laboratory research. (1373) 

The place of service in war-time busi- 
ness. J. A. Murphy. Printers’ Ink. 
August 22, p. 3-6, 101-105. Service 
based on efficiency of the giver and 
satisfaction of the receiver is the 
leaven of American business. (1374) 


OFFICE METHODS. 


The office through a miscroscope. W. 
H. iLeffingwell. ‘National efficiency 
quarterly. August, p. 85-111. Scien- 
tific management in the office means 
a eritical survey for defects, follow- 
ed by standardization of equipment, 
layout, and methods, with a view 
to saving time, space, material and 
energy. (1375) 

Schedules—How to make them. A. 
Van Blissingen, Jr. System. Sep- 
tember, p. 332-334. Daily schedules 
of work, follow-up sheets for pur- 
chases, appointment. schedules, pro- 
duction charts. (1376) 


PRINTING TRADE. 


Selling the printed product. HE. D. 
Taylor. Inland printer. September, 
p. 705-7. Direct-by-mail advertising 
at regular times brings’ results. 
Salesmen with knowledge of arti- 
cles, enthusiasm and constructive 
ideas are needed. (1377) 

Women in the printing industry. C. D. 


Crain, Jr. American printer. Sep- 
tember 5, p. 52-538. Value of good 
working conditions. (1378) 
REAL ESTATE. 
Developing realty salesmen. FE. K. 
Reilly. Real estate news. August, 


p. 11-13. By care in selection, syste- 
matic training, promotions and en- 
thusiasm specialist builds up his 
selling force. (1379) ‘ 

Advertising now to sel! houses after 
the war. Printers Ink. August 29, 
p. 37-40, 45. Curtis Co. by means of 
Home book containing plans and 
suggestions for builders, advertise 
lumber products. (1380) 


RETAIL TRADE. 


The manufacturer, the retailer and the 
dealer help. Printers’ Ink. August 
29, p. 3-6, 99-103. Service depart- 
ment of Butler Bros., manufactur- 
ers, thru pamphlets and catalogs, 
aid retailers in window trimming, 
advertising and accounting. (1381) 


is Christmas business a!! that it has 
been cracked up to be? Printer’ 
Ink. September 12, p. 17-19. - Pre- 
fers trade spread out during year. 
War Industries Board’s decision as 
to useful gifts and shopping as early 


.as October, should be followed. 
(1382) 

Special appeal ideas. Dry goods 
economist. August 24, p. 53, 57. 


Based on theory that human needs 
are worth catering to, ‘baby week, 
sewing week, toilet goods sales, etc. 
are successful in practise. (1383) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


The use of salesmen over fifty. L. L. 
Newton. Printers’ Ink. August 22, 
p. 17-20. Lack of adaptability, offset 
by permanency, stability, industry 
and experience. (1384) 


TRADE MARKS. 


The alternatives for a national trade- 
mark. Printers’ Ink. September 
12, p. 94, 96-97. Collective marks 
used by groups of producers, and 
protection against counterfeiting 
thru treaties with other countries. 
(1385) 


Shall we have a national trade mark? 
Advertising and selling. August, p. 
5-6, 47. Gives arguments for and 
against. (1386) 


WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


Back your advertising by display of 
commodity you desire to create 
market for. H. Ely. Signs of the 
times. September, p. 6. Value of 
an inviting entrance with display 
of commodity by illustration, mina- 
ture or by article itself shown in 
use. (1387) 


Study as applied to work of the display 


man. EE. L. Powers. Signs of the 
times. September, p. 12. Study of 
books, merchandise, fashions, cur- 


rent events, weather and business 
eonditions, necessary. (1388) 
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Vol 1 October, 1918. No. 25 


BUSINESS READING AND SUCCESS. 


In an article entitled ‘‘Business Reading and Success,’’ Professor 
George B. Hotchkiss says: 

“A book that treats of a subject of vital interest to the reader 
should be approached systematically. The table of contents should 
be studied first. An attempt should then be made to get at the im- 
portant points of the book as a whole. After this it may be read 
chapter by chapter. New and valuable facts and ideas should be 


_ marked for future reference. Often it is worth while to make brief 


summaries as an aid to the memory. Only by such means may the 
reader become a master of the subject. 


“The value of reading depends less upon the amount read than 


| upon the amount of thought expended in the process. The well-read 


man is not he who has read many books, but he who has read a few 
books well. Five books frequently handled are better than a five-foot 
shelf covered with dust. Every book that comes into a business man’s 
library should fill a distinct place. It should be wisely chosen and 
thoughtfully read.”’ 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


Advertising and service. Chicago. .A. plication to conditions in America. 
W. Shaw Co. 1918. 312 p. (Shaw Methods that have won _ success. 
banking series). Analyzing the com- Suggestions for doing more with 
munity’s needs, planning the cam- fewer hands. (1391). 
paign, and building a live mailing Street railway accounting. Irville A. 
list. How to interest women, farm- May. N. Y. Ronald Press. 1918. 
ers and foreigners. (1389). 454 p. An outline of the working 

/Bolles’ manual for business corpora- methods used by accounting depart- 

| tion meetings. Albert S. Bolles. ment of companies, operated in ac- 
Philadelphia. John C. Winston. 1918. cordance with the Interstate Com- 
239 p. Covers a field not within merce Commission regulations. 
the scope of other parliamentary (1392). 
manuals. Tells what meetings a The educational director. Beulah E. 
business corporation may hold out- Kennard. N. Y. Ronald Press. 
side a state, duties of inspectors’ of 1918. 207 p. (Department store 
election, present law on _ voting merchandise manuals). Duties and 
agreements, etc. (1390). relation to the organization; sales- 

Managing a business in war time. manship training including study of 
Chicago. A. W. Shaw Co. 1918. merchandise, study of customer, and 
198 p. Based on experiences and process of selling; welfare and 


investigations in England with ap- social interests. (1393). 


1394-1408 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals 
including Government Documents. 


ACCEPTANCES. 


Acceptances as a source of funds. C. 
W. Gerstenberg. 100%. October, p. 
51-52, 54. Summary of advantages 
in using bank 
ances, compiled for American Trade 
Acceptance Council. (1394). 


ACCOUNTING. 


Cost accounting to aid production. G. 
C. Harrison. Industrial manage- 
ment. October, p. 273-282. Average 
cost. system, only 50 per cent 
efficient. Properly designed system 
should give prompt information of 
current costs. (1395). 

Why a cost system is necessary. J. 
Mack. American printer. Septem- 
ber 20, p. 24, 25-28. Cost system is 
essential to correctly determine 
price and_ profits. Government 
taxation, based on profits, makes it 
doubly necessary. (1396). 


ADVERTISING. 


universities make advertising 
men? R. M. Leseritz. Advertising 
and selling. October 5, p. 24, 26. 
Yes, if course is given by instruc- 
tors from advertising world, is 
based on how and why of modern 
merchandising, and uses as ‘its 
guideposts the best in current ad- 
vertising. (1397). 

Foresighted business, in time of war, 
will prepare for markets of peace. 
C. P. McDougall. Associated ad- 
vertising. October, p. 5-7. Adver- 
tising to create good will for peace- 
time rather than to make new busi- 
ness, favored by the Government. 
(1398). 

How Sherwin-Williams help their 
agents speed up turnovers. K. Fox. 
Printers’ ink. October 10, p. 17-20. 
Advertising manager, thru practical 
suggestions in store arrangement, 
window displays and selling 
methods, educate dealers to be bet- 
ter retailers. (1399). 


If you must advertise your plant don’t 
fake it. A. W. Williams. Printers’ 
ink. September 26, p. 45-46, 48. 
Figures and illustrations should cor- 
respond to the actual facts. (1400). 

The use of a second color in advertis- 
ing. Printers’ ink. October 3, p. 
66, 68, 73-74. Second color should 
be used only when it will assist in 
selling goods, then the greatest care 
is needed in its use. (1401). 


Can 


and trade accept- 


BANKING. 


Improvement of bank methods. H. M. 
Jefferson. Bankers magazine. Sep- 
tember, p. 261-269. Improvements in 
organization, personnel, methods, 
equipment and standardization. To 
initiate these, planning division is 
desirable. (1402). 

Plan to promote advertising among 
the trust companies of America. 
Printers’ ink, September 19, p. 61- 
‘62. Trust Company Section of 
American Bankers’ Association, thru 
bulletins, gives instruction in form, 
preparation and use of advertising, ~ 
and shows “tested” advertisements. 
(1403). 

BUSINESS LAW. 


The effect of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Rights Act on installment pur- 
chase of fixtures, etc. E. J. Buck- 
ley. Pottery, glass and brass sales- 
man. September 26, p. 16. If buy- 
er, entering service, falls down on 
payments, seller may not retake 
article without permission of court. 
(1404). 


CLOTHING TRADE. 


“Palm Beach” advertising creates 
extra season for clothing trade. J. A. 
Murphy. Printers’ ink. September 
26, p. 73-74, 77-78. Goodall Worsted 
Company, thru economy note and 
style appeal, make popular in the 


North “Palm Beach” cloth in tan 
and colors. (1405). 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Getting rid of the 
L. V. HEytinge. Office appliances. 
October, p. 10-12. Worn-out expres- 
sions that clog letters and spoil sell- 
ing chances. The reading of modern 
correspondence books will help to 
remove barnacles—for example, <A. 
W. Shaw’s “Course in business cor- 


letter barnacles. 


respondence.” (1406). 
CREDIT. 
Character as a basis for credit.. A. K. 
Ellison. Magazine of Wall St. 


October 12, p. 1037-1039. Character, 
ability and property, the chief assets 
of credit; and the greatest is char- 
acter. (1407). 

Credit versus cash. W. KE. Koch. 
Office appliances. October, p. 12-13. 
Telephone, itemized purchase lists, 
check payment plan, make open ac- 
count method advantageous to buy- 
er, and provide an effective means 
of increasing business for seller. 
(1408). 


DELIVERY SYSTEM. 


Savannah department stores reduce 
delivery costs 25 per cent by co- 
Operative’ delivery. Dry goods 
economist. September 28, p. 57. 
Success due to honesty of director, 
understanding of work, and use of 
electric and gasoline trucks instead 
of horses. (1409). 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Office training at the R. H. Macy de- 
partment store. National associa- 
tion of corporation schools bulletin. 
October, p. 459-465. Pre-employment 
tests are given. Training school 
offers courses in retail selling, dicta- 
phone operating, receiving and en- 
try clerk’s work, general clerical 
work and_ investigation tracing. 
(1410). 

Personal service in the Layette sec- 
tion. Dry goods economist. Septem- 
per 2h. ~p. 33, 36. With a sympa- 
thetic and well trained manager, the 
infant department may be the 
means of building up the other de- 
partments of the store. (1411). 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Putting round pegs in round holes. G. 
K. Parsons. Industrial management. 
October, p. 330-331. Value of na- 
tural aptitude in placing employees. 
(1412). 

Putting the woman in the job for 
Which she is fitted. D. Jefferson. 
Printers’ ink. ‘September 26, Dp. 3- 
46, 108, 111. Patriotic appeal wins 
women. Physical test necessary. 
Young girls best for office work, 
middle aged women for factory 
work, mothers for executive posi- 


tions. (1413). 

Why | let my men be boss. C. R. 
Frederickson. System. October, p. 
491-493, In the improvement of 


working conditions and the matter 
of wages, both employer and em.- 
ployees should co-operate. (1414). 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Increasing popularity of dried veget- 
ables. American exporter. October, 


Pp. 78-79. Because of their keeping 
qualities and the comparatively 
slight expense in handling them, 


dried vegetables are especially gsuit- 
ed to the export trade. (1415). 


A new foreign trade insurance. KH. A. 


Filene. Nation’s business. October, 
Dp. 82, 46-48. If export license be 
granted on condition that exporter 
include in his contract offer to 
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1409-1423 


arbitrate differences, foundations 
for permanent foreign trade will be 
laid. (1416). 


Right granting of foreign credits as 


sales builder. W.F. Wyman. Print- 
ters’ ink, September 19, p. 33-34, 36. 
The justified extension of foreign 
credit developes purchasers into 
customers. Information of buyer’s 
credit, obtainable from National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, in N. 
Y., Philadelphia Commercia] Mus- 
eum and exporters’ journals. 
(1417). 


FINANCE. 


More exact methods in budgetting an 


appropriation. P. Mathewson. Ad- 
vertising and selling. October 12, 
Poids ES PO Vattain’ 160 per cent 
efficiency, the advertising, finance, 
and production departments must be 
budgeted to correlate with each of 
the others in operation and results. 
(1418). 


INVESTMENTS. 


The A BC of bond buying. G. d. 
Seldon. Magazine of Wall St. Sep- 
tember 28, p. 963-965. Age of ‘se- 
curity does not determine its value. 
The ideal time to invest in a com- 
pany’s securities is as goon as it 
has demonstrated a satisfactory 
earning power. (1419). 


iow | built my investment principal 


from $10,000 to $50,000. E. T. Hol- 


brook. Magazine of Wal] St. Octo- 
ber 12, p. 1049-1052. Thru careful 
study of prospective investments 


and of stocks as a whole, thru at- 
tention to income value and the 
avoidance of buying on “a margin.”’ 
(1420). 


Investments for the man going to 


France. G. S. Hammond. Magazine 
of Wall St. October 12, °p. 1053- 
1056. Tables showing date and in- 
come of safe investments. (1421). 


Simple principles of investment. In. 


dustrial stocks. T. Gibson. Busi- 
ness digest and investment weekly. 
October 8, p. 50-52. One difficulty 
faces buyer—the impossibility of 
keeping track of corporations’s pro- 
gress thru lack of full and frequent 
reports. (1422). 


What the new tax exemption means 


for liberty bonds. Magazine of Wall 
St. September 28, p. 945-946. Add- 
ed subscriptions and the shifting of 
taxable securities into Liberty 
bonds, important effects of tax ex- 
emption. (1423). 


1424-1438 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


Squeezing all the business out of ad- 
vertising replies. G. A. Nichols. 
Printers’ ink. October 10, p. 3-4, 6, 
8,10. Intensive reading of advertis- 
ing replies, necessary to develop 
new sales. Careless follow up of 
advertising manager’s ideas results 
in loss. (1424). 


MANAGEMENT. 


Making a business over for war. O. 
N. Manners. System. October, p. 
484-487. The elimination of frills, 
the standardization of products, in- 
crease in wages and efficiency of 
employees with decrease in num- 
ber—essentials in meeting war con- 
ditions. (1425). 


PRINTING TRADE. 


Selling the printed product. EH. D. Tay- 
lor. Inland printer. October, p. 35- 
36. Square dealing on part of sales- 
men and firm, necessary to secure 
confidence of customer. Sending ad- 
vertising material ahead, making 
appointments, and general omission 
of price talk, aid in selling. (1426). 


RETAIL TRADE. 


Current retail advertising—Jntroduc- 
tory arguments. Dry goods econo- 
mist. September 28, p. 17, 39. In- 
troductory arguments should pre- 
sent characteristic features likely 
to interest readers of advertisement 
(1427). 


Printz-Biederman brings retail sales 
girls to the plant. G. Murphy. 
Printers’ ink, September 19. Sales- 
manship convention, with classes on 
subject, and demonstration sales to 
dificult customers, results in bet- 
ter service. (1428). 


The farmer, the retailer and the mail- 
order house. D. Emery. Printers’ 
ink. September 26, p. 112, 115-116, 
119, 121. By linking up the farmer 
with the town thru clubs, rest 
rooms, library privileges and social 
activities, the retailer may favorab- 
ly compete with the mail-order 
house. (1429). 


What a young man must do to be- 
come a merchant. J. C. Penney. 
Associated advertising. October, p. 
11, 32. Thorough training in rou- 
tine work of store, in keeping stock 
and in serving customers, necessary. 
(1480). 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Do your salesmen have a voice in 
shaping your sales policy? K. Fox, 
Jr. Printers’ ink, September 19, p. 
3-4, 6, 89, 90, 92. Value of the ques- 
tionaire method in securing co- 
operation of salesmen, and in ob- 
taining suggestions on advertising 
and sales policies. (1431). 


Finding the “something wrong” that 
held up repeat orders. G. V. Rockey. 
Printers’ ink. October 10, p. 28, 31- 
32. Quality and advertising alone, 
not sufficient to sell article. Good ap- 
pearance and right appeal neces- 
sary. (1482). 

Handling the salesmen. F. K. Pen- 
nington. Advertising and selling. 
September 28, p. 45-48. Between 
sales-manager and salesmen there 
should exist the relationship of 
partners, with frankness, square 
dealing and justice as the guiding 
principles. (1433). 

How I size up salesmen. R. E. Tuck- 
er. Advertising and selling. Sep- 
tember 28, p. 33-34. By analysis of 
plus and minus characteristics of 
salesmen, manager is better able to 
weed out their undesirable qualities 


and to increase their productive 
ability. (1434). 

Keeping the salesmen from getting 
“soft.” D. A. H. “Printers? sina 


‘September 26, p. 91-92. During dull 
season, each salesman acts in turn 
as sales Manager and assistant to 
credit manager. (1435). 


Keeping track of your salesmen. C.S. 
Buchanan. 100 per cent. October, 
p. 60, 62. Sales manager should 
create standards that eliminate 
“rush” order practice, should keep 
financial ratings of customers and 
route salesman’s time so as to be 
able to check him up. (14316). 


Making drummers into salesmen. F. 
Farrington. Pottery, glass and 
brass salesman. October 10, p. 13, 
17. Salesmanship means _ service. 
In training drummers the personal 
element, the placing of responsi- 
bility, the reading of trade journals, 
sufficient wages—all need considera- 
tion. (14387). 

The psychology of salesmanship. F. 
EK. Fehlman. Advertising and sell- 
ing. September 28, p. 6-8. Analysis 
of the customer, of his physical and 
mental make-up, his likes and dis- 
likes, will aid much in finding the 
short cut to his buying mind. 
(1438). 
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BUILDING AN OFFICE LIBRARY. 


In the Independent for November 16th, Edward Earle Purinton 
in an article entitled ‘‘Building an office library,”’ says, ‘“To supply the 
books necessary for this personal training, every concern large enough 
to employ a stenographer and an office boy should create and conduct 
for itself a business library, following or adapting the methods now 
used by the largest railroads, banks, stores, offices, and factories. 

‘The science of business now demands that every worker know 
his particular line as well as a college professor knows his. Lack of 
study is evidence of stagnation. Every man must grow to equal the 
size of his job, or every man’s job must grow to equal the size of the 
man; either development proceeds from the heart of the best voca- 
tional, industrial, commercial, technical, psychological and philosophi- 
cal books, which ought to be in every business organization so recent, 
abundant, convenient, that every official or employee who wants to 
know specifically how to handle himself, his job and his future may 
‘ have close at hand a modern book to help him solve each problem.” 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


aiciateae 


Accounting and costs. .Chicago. A. 
W. Shaw Co. 1918. 225 p. forms. 
facs. $3.00. Methods of finding 
and distributing costs; charging for 
services; cutting costs thru mail 
system, careful buying, machinery, 
and simplifying of teller’s work. 
(1439). 


Auditing procedure. William B. Cast- 
enholz. La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity. 1918. 342. -D. $3.50. A 
practical book designed particularly 
for students. Much space is given 
to balance sheet accounts. The 
auditing of special types of business 
is briefly treated. (1440). 


How to run a retail automobile busi- 


ness at a profit. A. W. Shaw Co. 
1918. 218 p. $2.75. Plans and 
methods found profitable by progres- 
sive dealers. Ways to reduce sell- 
ing costs cutting down (overhead 
expense; better profits despite 
higher costs. (1441). 


Organized banking. Eugene KE. Agger. 


N. Y. .Henry Holt. 1918. 381 p. 
$3.00. Emphasizes the need of 
centralization of a nation’s banks. 
Contains text and thorough discus- 
sion of the principles and operation 
of the Federal Reserve System. 
(1442), 


1443-1455 


The motor truck as an aid to business 
profits. S. V. Norton. Chicago. A. 
W. Shaw Co. 1918. 509 p. il. facs. 
folded plates. $7.50. <A collection 


of tested plans used by truck 
owners, by the manager of the truck 
tire sales department of the B. F. 


Goodrich Rubber Co.; compares 
cost of horse and truck delivery, 
discusses the selection of the proper 
truck, cost records, comparative 
cost of horse and truck delivery, 
making the truck do more and bet- 
ter work, using it to extend busi- 
ness. (1448). 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals 


including Government Documents. 


ADVERTISING. 


House organ establishes satisfactory 
friendship in bulk. Associated ad- 
vertising. November, p. 11. To be 
successful, ‘house organ jmust be 
easy to read, attractive in appear- 
ance, interesting in text, and of in- 
formative value. (1444). 

How may the harried “non-essential” 
advertise? Revillon’s methods. H. 
A. Beers, Jr. Printers’ ink. Octo- 
ber 17, p. 3-4, 6, 10. To advertise 
good will and quality. Revillon 
Freres show series entitled “Story 
of Revillon furs.” (1445). 


Advertise now to ease period of re- 
construction. G. F. Lord. Printers’ 
ink. October 17, p. 53-54, 56. Study 
of business should be made to de- 
termine possible development after 
war and a program of promotion and 
advertising be started that will re- 
move the fear of a peace panic. 
(1446). 

Making the lettering of the trade- 
name give advertising value. Print- 
ers’ ink. October 24, p. 124-128. By 
suggesting thru pictorial adjuncts to 
the letters, the quality of the goods 
they advertise, trade names more 
effectively gain and hold the atten- 
tion of the public mind. (1447). 


Metal signs, window cutouts, etc., in 
eclipse till war is won. Printers’ 
ink. October 31, p. 10, 12. Saving 
of material, of labor and of ship- 
ping space on the overtaxed rail- 
roads is the main objective for the 
time being, in dispensing with ad- 
vertising and selling aids. (1448). 

Effect on advertising of limitation of 
styles and sizes. S. H. Ditchett. 
Printers’ ink. October 31, p. 76, 81- 
82, 85-86. No adverse influence on 
advertising probable because of 
style limitation. Manufacturers will 
transfer advertising from styles to 
prompt shipments, fair treatment, 
ete. (1449). 


Advertising and non-essentials. E. T. 


Gundlach. Printers’ ink. November 
7, p. 3-4, 6, 111-112. If needed arti- 
cle requires spreading of public’ 
knowledge regarding it, advertising 
is an essential. National publicity 
campaigns show Government’s at- 
titude toward subject. (1450). 


BANKING. 


Pulling business through the window. 


EF. Wilson. Bankers magazine. 
October, p. 237-239. Displays that 
feature the bank’s service, that 
present up-to-the-minute exhibits on 
national and local affairs, attract the 
people and impress them with the 
bank’s thoughtfulness. (1451). 


How he keeps his copy “live.” P. F. 


Nowlan. Printers’ ink. October 17, 
p. 25-28. Thru the advertising of 
service and the city’s advantages 
and by linking advertising with pub- 
lic problems, Corn Exchange Bank 
of Philadelphia increases resources 
from $20,000,000 to $55,000,000 in ten 
years. (1452). 


BOOK TRADE. 


Examination for credit purposes of a 


book publishing house. ‘H. S. Morse. 
Journal of accountancy. October, p. 
278-289. Outline of principle items 
to be examined among assets and 
liabilities, in order to furnish bank 
with credit statement. (1453). 


BUSINESS LAW. 


As to talking about former employees. 


BE. J. Buckley. Pottery, glass and 
brass salesman. ‘November 7, (p. 
22, 24. Malicious talking about em- 
ployees, even tho true, may render 
employer liable for damages. (1454). 


Protection against false pretenses 


done in the name of business. E. 
J. Buckley. Pottery, glass and brass 
salesman. October 17, p. 31, 383. 
Some states have laws covering 
special frauds, but all states have 
general laws making false pretense 
a misdemeanor. (1455). 


a 


The abuse and use of credit. 


tr a 


Making exclusive contracts for the 


sale of goods. E. J. Buckley. Pot- 
tery, glass and brass salesman. 
October 24, p. 11, 17. According to 
law, manufacturer can give buyer 
exclusive right to sell his product 
in a given territory providing article 
is in regular commerce. (1456). 


CO-OPERATION. 


The value of team work in business. 


National association of corporation 
schools bulletin. November, pp. 
523-527. The science of working 
with others involves personal anal- 
ysis, adaptability, co-operation, 
loyalty and enthusiasm. (1457). 


CREDIT. 


W. P. G. 
Harding. System. November, p. 
649-651. While it is harmful to re- 
strict credit entirely, too free a use 
of credit will raise prices and im- 
pair the strength of our gold re- 
serve. (1458). 


DELIVERY SYSTEMS. 


Filene’s will make charge for delivery. 


Dry goods economist. November 2, 
p. 7. Boston firm charge for credit 
privilege and delivery service and 
reduce time of returning goods to 
forty eight hours. (1459). 


Little Rock store installs own delivery 


service. Dry goods economist. Orcto- 
ber 26, p. 39, 43} 538. Ten vehicles,— 
nine motor driven and one, horse 
drawn,—do work at an estimated 
cost of 3.3 cents per package. 
Special delivery of goods under 
$5.00 value cost customer 10 cents. 
(1460). 


EMPLOYMENT. 


One way to get men to stay. Factory. 


‘November, p. 836-838. Group insur- 
ance with an increasing amount for 
length of service reduces’ labor 
turnover from 219.6% in 1916 to 
130.8% in 1918. (1461). 


| What does it cost to hire and fire? 


workman. 


Printers’ ink. October 17, p. 19-20. 
Estimates usually range from $50 
to $200 according to value of work- 
er. (1462). 


What Jack and Bill think of the boss. 


S. Crowther. ‘System. November, 
p. 645-648. Gained from conversa- 
tion with many workmen. Writer 
believes a thoroughly honest, square 
deal on an even plane would remove 
most of the difficulty in dealing with 
(1463) 


Simple principles of 


1456-1470 
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What to do when a competitor tempts 


a valued employee away. BH. J. Buck- 
ley. Pottery, glass and brass gales- 
man. October 31, p. 16. If there 
is a contract, employer can sue com- 
petitor, otherwise nothing can be 
done. (1464). 


EXPORT TRADE. 


International trade after the war. S. 


H. Bunnell. Iron age. November 
7, Dp. 1154-1157. The first concern 
of business after the war will be in- 
creasing the world’s food resources. 
To do this a study of markets and 
needs is necessary. (1465). 


The development by a manufacturer 


of a foreign sales organization. W. 
H. Ingersoll. Printers’ ink. Novem- 
ber 7, p. 47-48, 51-52. Of value in 
leading to sympathetic understand- 
ing between countries. Survey of 
goods and markets, necessary. Lo- 
cation, size and personnel of org- 
anization, important. (1466). 


Wanted: Students in export trade. R. 


S. MacElwee. Associated advertis- 
ing. November, p. 9. To meet the 
new demands of foreign commerce 
and ship management, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board and the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education are uniting 
to promote training in these sub- 
jects. (1467). 


INVESTMENTS. 


How to invest safely and profitably. 


J. E. Sharpe. Magazine of Wall St. 
October 26, p. 12-15. Knowledge of 
investments thru study and reading, 
care in selection of broker and bank- 
er, a well-worked out system of 
bookkeeping and charts,—all are 
needed by the average investor. 
(1468). 


Opportunities in convertible bonds. 


J. Morrow. Magazine of Wall St. 
November 9, p. 101-104. A converti- 
ble bond issued by a good company 
offers a fair yield with the possi- 
bilities of higher prices thru con- 
version rights. Table shows price 
range of representative bonds. 
(1469). 

investments.— 
Mining stocks. T. Gibson. Business 
digest and investment weekly. 
October 22, p. 121-131. Unless one is 
willing to give time and study to 
the investigation of mining stock 
and is capable of arriving at sound 
conclusions as to their value and 
prospects, he would better seek ge- 
curities more easily analyzed. 
(1470). 


1471-1485 


Why you should hold your Liberty 
Bonds. W. T. Connors. Magazine 
of Wall St. October 26, p. 16-17. Be- 
cause it is patriotic to do so, and 
because they are good _ property. 
Shows probable prices of Liberty 
Bonds after the war. (1471). 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 

Selecting the cover design for a mail- 
order catalog. D. W. B. Printers’ 
ink. October 24, p. 10-12. Posting 
possible ‘covers in conspicuous 
places helps advertising man dis- 
cover ones of strongest appeal; liv- 
ing room table test, the one whose 
design stands out most effectively. 
(1472). 


MANAGEMENT... 

Graphic production control-lll. C. EH. 
Knoeppel. Industrial management. 
November, p. 383-390. Essential ele- 
ments for organizing Control De- 
partment, (1478). 

Why | prefer $15,000 men. C. Girl. 
System. November, p. 659-661. Be- 
lieves “home grown” executives are 
best. Chooses according to capacity 
rather than experience, and pays 
accordingly. (1474). 


PRINTING TRADE. 

How can the printer create unusual 
business. J. A. Evans. Inland 
printer. November, p. 156-158. Now 
is the time to advocate direct mail 
advertising, and by so doing the 
printer may create business not only 
for himself, but for manufacturers 
as well. (1475). 

The new standard accounting system, 
J. H. Jackson. American printer. 
October 20, p. 37-38. System con- 
sists of two sets of records: the 
primary books, which comprise the 
actual bookkeeping system; the ac- 
cessory, which furnish the informa- 
tion from which the entries are 
made. (1476). 


REAL ESTATE. 

On realty sales principles. Real estate 
news. October, p. 4-7. Text of a 
booklet by W. H. Britigan, contain- 
ing advice and inspiration for realty 
salesmen. “RMairness, squanreness, 
and equality to clients, customers, 
and salesmen alike, his leading 
principles.” (1477). 


RETAIL TRADE. 
Manufacturer has opportunity in. re- 
tailer’s tribulations. G. A. Nichols. 
Printers’ ink. October 31, p. 17-20, 


20. Now is the manufacturer’s 
opportunity to sell retailer on the 
advertising of branded lines against 
after-the-war price slump, changing 
to a cash basis and the removing of 
many of their service frills. (1478). 


Retailers wrathfully renounce German 


toys. Printers’ ink. November 7, 
p. 17-20. Butler Bros. take the lead 
in refusing shipment of German toys 
paid for in 1914. Germany’s act 
taken as effort to creep back into 
American markets. (1479). 


SALESMANSHIP. 


The work that a service salesman has 


to do. A. Hallam. Printers’ ink. 
October 24, 'p. 97-100. Service sales- 
men of Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Co., as trained technicians, educate 
patrons in the use of the regulator, 
and locate and remedy difficulties 
that arise. Their purpose being not 
to sell but to serve. (1480). 


TRADE MARKS. 


All nations agree to accept “Made in 


U. S. A.”’ Printers’ ink. November 
14, p. 121-122. Bureau of Com- 
merce’s recommendation, of mark 
“Made in U. S. A.” for export goods, 
finally agreed to by India and Cey- 
lon. (1481). 


How shall piracy of trade-marks be 


stopped? L. Langner. Printers’ ink. 
November 7, p. 84, 87-88, 91. Registra- 
tion in United States Patent Office, 
necessary for registration in most 
foreign countries. Our registration 
laws should be less’ exacting. 
(1482). 


Switzerland protects her export trade 


against Germany. Printers’ ink. 
November 14, p. 81-82, 84. Switzer- 
land adopts “iSpes,’—initial letters 
of “Syndicat pour’ 1’Exportation 
Suisse”’—as her national trade mark 
for goods of genuinely Swiss char- 
acter. (1483). 


WINDOW DISPLAY. 


\n after-sale idea. Dry goods econo- 


mist. October 26, p. 49. Value of 
the display which recalls excellent 
values in the past on certain articles 
in stock, especially utility articles. 
Signs should suggest customer’s 
need. (1484). 


idea for one of your 1918 windows. 


Motion display with mechanical 
feature. H. H. Seay. Signs of the 
times. November, p. 8, il. Toy dis- 
play with mechanism for running it, 
behind the scenes. (1485). 
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WHAT FUTURE HAS THE OFFICE BOY? 


In his new book on ‘Merchandising’ Archer W. Douglas, Vice 
President of the Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, says, ‘“There 
are today a great many successful men in business in high positions who 
commenced their careers as office boys, and it was solely because they 
were efficient and capable office boys that they went on to better 
things. In most cases, however, their success was due to an inborn 
ambition and initiative which made them study their duties in the lack 
of definite teaching by those higher up. For the ideas of training 
employees systematically in their duties is largely a modern concep- 
tion, and an outgrowth of the recognition of the truth that education 
and intelligence are business assets of the utmost value. It is much 
easier to make an efficient employee out of a well-educated boy than 
of one who is only partly educated. Consecutive and logical thinking 
can be made an instinctive impulse in most workers, by teaching them, 
line upon line, precept upon precept, to ask the why and wherefore of 
every new proposition presented to them, to endeavor to analyze its 


possibilities and its limitations, so that they may intelligently proceed 
in its execution. 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 


Merchandising. Archer W. Douglas. employees; profit sharing: welfare 
N. Y. MacMillan. 1918. 151 Dp. work; co-operation and _ unions. 
Buying; turnover and care of stock; (1487). 


ordering regular, seasonable, or holi- How to run a wholesale business at a 

_ day goods; selling; filling orders: profit. Chicago. A. W. Shaw Co. 
financial factors; distribution: ad- 1918, 222, XXXIV p. $1.25. Sell- 

vertising; by the vice-president of ing methods. that have beaten ris- 

the Simmons Hardware Co., St. ing costs; keeping overhead ex- 

Louis. (1486). penses down; maintaining profits 

despite higher costs: actual figures 

Buying brains. Leon Stein. New that will help you win out. (1488). 
York. Authors press. 1918. 229 p. 114 proved plans to save a busy man 


$1.50. Facts regarding the establish. time. Chicago. A. W. Shaw Co. 
ing of better business relations be- 1918. 160 p. $1.12. Arrangement 
tween employers and employees. of office, filing, charts and graphs, 


Hiring, training and compensating memoranda, planning boards. (1489) 
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1490-1502 
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Making letters. pay system.. Edward 
H. Schultze. New York City. Mak- 
ing letters pay system. 1918. 1200 
p. $15.00. A yearly service regular- 
ly kept up-to-date by addition of 
monthly supplements. Discusses 
the start and close of letters, follow- 
up, salesmen, collections, lists, let- 
ter system, etc. (1490). 


Special reports on salesmen and sales- 
manship. George Dartnell. Chicago. 


1918. 11 pamphlets. Securing and 
developing “live” leads for sales- 
men: profit-sharing quota plan, 


salesmen’s auto allowances; operat- 
ing expenses and earnings; organ- 
ization of sales departments; self- 
operative report systems and forms. 
(1491). 

Fortnightly service letter. Chicago. 
Dartnell. No. 1, November 30, 1918. 
Contains bi-weekly information of 
interest to sales executives. (1492). 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals 


including Government Documents. 


Facing the problem of reconstruction. 
Associated advertising. December. 
Di. G10.) | LILI (va critical period. 
Value of advertising in meeting new 
situation; conditions which affect 
market demand, (1498). 

Business leaders “size up’ reconstruc- 
tion tasks. Printers’ ink. Decem- 
per 12, p. 92, 97-98, 108. Opposition 
to government ownership; large 
merchant marine, used to aid rather 
than cripple commerce of other 
countries; representation of labor 
in industry:—keynotes of conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. (1494). 


ACCOUNTING 


Setting production standards for in- 
dustrial accounting and engineering. 
F. J. Knoeppel. Journal of account- 
ancy. November, p. 36 -875. Four 
pasic standards used: Standard 
number of man hours per annum 
and per unit of output—production 
standards; Standard cost per man 
hour and material cost per unity of 
output — accounting standards. 
(1495). 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising on a greater scale than we 
have ever known. JL. Anderson. 
Printers’ ink. November 28, p. 79- 
80. War plants should be utilized 
to meet world’s demand for peace 
time products. To promote absorp- 
tion of goods, increased advertising 
is necessary. (1496). 

Preparing a direct mail campaign. C 
L. Estey. American printer. No- 
vember 20, p. 15-18. ‘Suggestions for 
the printer planning advertising for 
customers. Need of creative adver- 
tising that fits in with the work of 
the sales department. (1497). 


Demands of war on advertising have 
ripened its effectiveness for peace. 
W. L. Larned. Associated advertis- 
ing. December. p. 12-13. Advertis- 
ing has sold good will, service, 
charity, sentiment and government 
bonds during the war, thereby pre- 
paring itself for greater responst- 
bilities after the war. (1498). 

Advertising to bridge gap between war 
and reconstruction. Printers’ ink. 
November 28, p. 16-20. Reconstruc- 
tion plans of prominent manufact- 
urers. Increase in advertising, build- 
ing up of sales force and stabilizing 
of employment—important items. 
(1499). 

Annual convention of national adver- 
tisers. Printers’ ink. December 
12, p. 126, 129-130, 183. Advertisers, 
opposed to national trade mark; 
theirs the opportunity to act as in- 
terpreter between labor and capital; 
possibilities in South America, need 
of better advertising, transportation, 
and banking facilities in that coun- 
try. (1500). 


BUSINESS LAW 


Contracts and contracts. E. J. Buck- 
ley. Pottery, glass and brass sales- 
man. November 21, p. 22, 30. In 
case of failure in delivery of goods 
at stated time, buyer may purchase 
same elsewhere (or not) and re 
ceive damages from seller for differ- 
ence in price at time goods were 
due. (1501). 

This seems hard, but it 
EK. J. Buckley. Pottery, glass and 
brass salesman. November 28, PD. 
80. Infringement of a patented de- 
vice, knowingly or unknowingly, 
makes user, maker or seller liable 
for damgaes. (1502). 


is the law. 


t 


World 


Are you 


An understudy for every job. 
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CO-OPERATION 


co-operation. J. J. Arnold. 
Bankers magazine. November. p. 
570-575. International co-operation 
in finance—with a system similar 
to the Federal Reserve—in trans- 
portation and communication would 
co-ordinate national interests and 
aid in reconstruction work. (1503). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The sphygmograph test. L. V. Eytinge. 


System. December. p. 816-819. By 
keeping one finger on reader’s pulse 
and merging own personality into 
his, writer may determine the in- 
terest he arouses. (1504). 


COST ACCOUNTING 


Cost accounting to aid production. G. 


C. Harrison. Industrial management. 
December. p. 456-463. Gives basic 
features with diagram of a simple 
cost system for a manufacturer of 
varied lines of machines. (1505). 


CREDIT 


your customers’ banker? 
F. C. Letts. System. December. 
p. 826-828. Short credits and prompt 
payment increase sales 33%. Facts 
and figures, necessary to “sell” 
salesmen on the idea. (1506). 


EMPLOYMENT 


W. M. 
Jackson. System. December. pp. 
829-831. Analysis of work and ap- 
plicant’s fitness aid in selection; 
manuals on work, in training; pro- 
gressive records and interviews, in 
advancements. (1507). 


Bonus plan for salaried employees. 


J. P. Goodwin. Journal of account- 


ancy. ‘November. p. 333-335. A 
bonus plan based upon the net 
profits gives all employees an 


opportunity of sharing in the re- 
sults of their own efforts. (1508). 


| How Jim and Bill manage themselves. 


J. Leitch. Factory. December. p. 
1047-1050. William Demuth & Co. 
organize an industrial democracy 
with a Cabinet, of executives; a Sen- 
ate, of department heads; and a 
House, of employees elected from 
their own number. Regults, increase 
in quality and quantity of produc- 
tion, and decrease in labor turnover. 
Employees share in dividends. 
(1509). 


Standard wages, 


The successful 


Advertising the driving force. 


Educational 


1503-1516 
a 1503-1516 


Important phases of the labor problem. 


M. W. Alexander. 
vember 21 and 28. p. 1258-1261 and 
1322-1325. Hiring, training and re- 
muneration of employees; better- 
ment plans; profit sharing: insur- 
ance; adjustment af labor disputes. 
(1510). 


Iron age. No- 


prices and profits. 
C. Frances. American printer. De- 
cember 5, p. 32, 33. Employers and 
employees should form permanent 
joint councils for the distribution of 
workers and their rate of pay. This 
will tend to make business co-opera- 
tive and profit sharing. (1511). 


employment depart- 
ment. R. Waldo, Industrial man- 
agement. December. p. 507-508. 
Value of the qualities in an em- 
ployee of willingness to study con- 
tentment and co-operation. (1512). 


Why the employees run our business. 


E..A. Filene. ‘System. December, 
p. 805-810. Thru Filene Co-operative 
Association—an organization of the 
workers, by the workers, for the 
workers—employergs seek to estab- 
lish a working identity with em- 
ployees. Arbitration court, an im- 
portant feature. (1/513). 


EXPORT TRADE 


BT, 
Simondette. Advertising and sgell- 
ing. November 30, p. 18, 22, 26. Ad- 
vertising, with education as its key- 
note, is the greatest force in the 
creation and maintenance of con- 
sumers demand. It will prove an 
important factor in foreign trade 
and offset many weaknesses. (1514). 


American trade and salesmanship in 


the Orient. J. B. Powell. Judicious 
advertising. November, p. 15-19. 
College trained men of ability and 
experience needed in China. Its 
field for railway development, the 
greatest in the world. (1515). 


preparation for foreign 
trade, \S. M. MacClintock. Bank- 
ers magazine. November. op. 587- 
594. Need of adequate training: 
schools offering instruction; subject 
matter taught; work of Bureau of 
Education and Department of Com- 
merce in laying out courses of study 
for colleges and high schools. 
(1516). 
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1517-1531 


Foreign trade is international trade. 
G. E. Smith. American exporter. 
December. p. 81-85. Permanent ex- 
pansion of United States is de- 
pendent upon the commercial prog- 
ress of nations which buy her prod- 


ucts. (1517). 
The spirit of co-operation. Recent 
important developments in educa- 


tion for foreign trade and shipping. 
R. S. MacElwee. Vocational sum- 
mary, November, p. 6-8. (1518). 

Italy invites America to a rare oppor- 
tunity. J.T. M. Printers’ ink. No- 
vember 28, p. 31-32. Italy desires 
American exporters and men of 
technical education to study her re- 
quirements and aid her in her re- 
construction program, (1519). 

Opportunity forelock in foreign trade. 
O. D. Walker. Magazine of Wall 
Street. November 23, p. 169. If 
United States is to retain her lead- 
ership, now is the time to act. Her 
merchants must combine along 
broad lines, her banks be establish- 
ed in all parts of the world, and all 
retarding restrictions be removed 
by Congress. (1520). 

Our ships after the war. H. M. Herr. 
Advertising and selling. November 
30, p. 16, 20.. For fullest develop- 
ment of foreign trade, our ships 
must be adequately manned, econ- 
omically operated and fairly capital- 
ized. At the same time complete 
co-ordination of ships, docks and 
terminal facilities of railroads is 
necessary. (1521). 

The coming trade opportunities in Bel- 
gium. Dry goods economist. No- 
yember 16, p. 55, 65.. To aid Ameri- 
can manufacturers and merchants 
in their trade relations with Bel- 
gium, there has been formed in 
London the American - Belgian 
‘Chamber of Commerce which Ameri- 
can exporters are urged to join. 
(1522). 

What shall | read about export busi- 
ness? Printers’ ink. December 12, 
p. 89-90. List of books, pamphlets, 
and periodical articles dealing with 


the subject. (15283). 
FILING 
Files that the boss likes. E. C. Har- 


vey. System. November. p. 840- 
841. Subject file for correspondence 
of executives, headings and sub- 
headings consisting of two and 
three initial letters. (1524). 


GROCERY TRADE 


Medium champions: cause of the Chi- 
cago neighborhood grocer. Based 
on an interview with O. N. Frank- 
fort. Judicious advertising. Novem- 
ber. p. 31-35. Chicago Elevated, 
thru car cards, station platform 
posters and store cards urge patron- 
age of neighborhood grocer. (1525). 


HARDWARE TRADE 


Hardware dealer’s place in building 
materials campaign to farmers. 
H. P. Sheets. Judicious advertis- 
ing. November. Dp. 55-59. Dealer 
should study his trade territory, so 
as to understand the farmer’s prob- 
lems, then he will be able, thru un- 
selfish and efficient service to win 
his confidence and _ co-operation. 
(1526). 


INVESTMENTS 


Advantages of short term convertibles. 
W. T. Connors. Magazine of Wall 
St. December 7, p. 258-260. ‘Table 
of short term issues with converti- 
ble privilege attached. (1527). 

Simple principles of investments—Em- 
ployment of securities as collateral. 
T. Gibson. Business digest and in- 
vestment weekly. November 19, p. 
267-269, 284. If the right time and 
the right securities are selected 
there is no especial danger. The 
safe method is to purchase thru a 
reliable broker. (1528). 

Simple principles of investment—Dis- 
counts and maturities. T. Gibson. 
Business digest and investment 
weekly November 5, p. 200-202, 208. 
It there is an active demand for 
capital at high and rising rates, 
early maturities are preferable, 
otherwise, distant. (1529). 

Which Liberty Loan shall | 
M. C. Laffey. 


buy? 
Magazine of Wall 
Street. November 23, p. 163-165. 
First converted 414s, having the 
longest time to run, have the great- 
est possibilities of an increase in 
price. (15380). 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 

Turning complaints into compliments. 
BE. M. Watson. Printers’ ink. No- 
vember 28. p. 57-60, 67, 68. Re 
quires sympathy, good will and 
cheer, and care in the attention, in- 
terest and desire winning features 
of the letter. Arguing should be 
avoided. (1531). 
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DEPARTMENTAL STORE LIBRARIES. 


In her new book on ‘“‘The educational director,’’ in the Depart- 
ment store merchandise manuals, Miss Kennard Says, “Every store 
should have an employees’ library. Some stores have tried the library 
plan and then discarded it because the salespeople did not use their 


opportunity. In most of these cases, however, it had not been given 
a fair trial. 


A store library needs a librarian as much as a store class needs a 


| teacher, and the library must be made attractive and interesting. Em- 


| ployees do not get the library habit just because there is a colle 


ction 


'of books available. They may need to have the books brought to 


them at first, instead of having to hunt them up during a busy day. 


‘The educational director in one very large store happened to be 


a librarian before she became a teacher. In her early store work she 


would go from one department to another, taking the books which 
she thought the salespeople ought to know about. Sometimes these 
books were on salesmanship or business topics, sometimes they were 
books of more general interest. Little by little she made the library 
popular and established the reading habit so that the store now keeps 
three special librarians busy and has a collection of technical as well 
as popular books which form the basis of the store instruction and are 


de > 
in constant use. 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS selection and training of office force: 
wages and incentives to efficiency, 

Office management. Lee Galloway. (1532). 
‘New York, Ronald Press. 1918. Selection and training of the business 
701 p. $6.00. Principles of office ad- executive. EH. B. Gowin. New York, 
ministration, location, layout and Macmillan. 1918, 9225 Die SLB: 
equipment; methodizing the means Essential qualities; experience; 

| of communication; control of cor- 


methods of selection: training; in- 


respondence ‘business department; centives for executives. (1533). 
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1534-1547 
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How to do business with Russia. C. 
BE. W. Peterson, London, Pitman. 
1918? 202 p. $2.25. Resources and in- 
dustries in different sections; Rus- 
sian railways; how to increase British 
exports; general information and ad- 
vice to business men; conditions of 
credit; bills of exchange. (1534). 


Duties of the junior accountant. W. 
B. Reynolds & F. W. ‘Thornton. 
New York. American Institute of 


Accountants. 1918. 102 p. Verifi- 
cation of balances and securities; 
taking trial balances; checking in- 
ventories; making schedules; care 
of clients’. books; utilizing waiting 
time. (1535). 


The art of saving. H. A. Blodgett, St. 


Paul. Blodgett Co. 1918. 80 p. 
.50. The savings bank way; cash 
and credit; capitalizing waste; sav- 
ing and investing; art of spending; 
your Liberty Bonds. (1536). 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals 
including Government Documents. 


Industry charts its course for future. 
H. S. Houston. Associated advertis- 
ing. January, p. 5-7. Co-operation 
not competition the keynote of Re- 
construction Congress held at At- 
lantic; City,” (1537). 


ACCOUNTING 
Duties of a factory cost accountant. 
J. Gill. Journal of accountancy. 
December, p. 441-449. Must estab- 
lish thru production analysis, 
standards for comparison, that will 
help to eliminate expense. (1538). 


ADVERTISING 

Advertising will determine Our suc- 
cess in Latin America. A. T. Marks. 
Judicious advertising. December, p. 
21-24. Advertising must be accord- 
ing to the standards of the Latin 
Americans not over their heads; 
methods of placing it, United States 
advertising agencies and _ Latin 
American newspapers; ‘“‘Made in U. 
S. A.” stamp, necessary. (1539). 

“Human interest” advertising sells 
Bylisby & Co.’s preferred stock. S. 
C. Lambert. Printers’ ink. Decem- 
ber 19, p. 73-74, 76, 81-82. Advertis- 
ing of customer ownership, with 
booklets, giving history and finan- 
cial conditions of company, and 
window trims—methods employed. 
(1540). | 

Photographs that inject realism into 
the catalog. F. P. Farrar. Printers’ 
ink, December 26, p. 16-20. Value of 
photographs that show product in 
use. (Selling view, action and right 
background—essential points to be 
considered. (1541). 

Reaching the farmer through direct 
advertising. R. BE. Ramsay. Printing 
art. December, p. 254-256. EXx- 
amples of mailing pieces, booklets, 
folders and catalogs, thru which 


manufacturers gain the farmer’s 
trade. (1542). 


The superlative in American advertis- 


ing. R.A. Foley. Printers’) ing 
January 2, p. 57-58. A reprint. A 
plea for the statement of facts in 
clear convincing and original phra- 
seology, and the avoidance of super- 
latives. (1543). 


BANKING 


Deflation or danger. H. P. Willis. 


Magazine of Wall St. December 21, 
p. 328-331. If normality in banking 
conditions is to be attained, ‘war 
paper’ must be reduced by removy- 
ing from ‘banks the burden of ad- 
vances in Liberty Bonds, their rate 
of interest must increase, and Goy- 
ernment borrowings cease and be 
paid off as soon as possible. (1544). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Better letters for better business. H. 


J. Buckley. Advertising and selling. 
December 21, p. 24-28. Value of fol- 
low-up letters in tracing dissatisfac- 
tion. Should be natural and logical 
to win results. (1545). 


Writing the all-important first para- 


graph of a form letter. W. B. Swann. 
Printers’ ink. December 19, p. 101- 
102, 104. A beginning which arouses 
the curiosity or frankly recognizes 
the attitude of the recipient toward 
line presented, invites further read- 
ing. (1546). 


EMPLOYMENT 


How to get “better-than-new” work- 


men. J. Heywood. Factory, Jan- 
uary, p. 40-41. Employers may help 
disabled soldiers and at the same 
time obtain trained and intelligent — 
workmen, by applying to local dis- 
trict of Federal Board of Vocational 
Education. List of districts with 
addresses given. (1547).. 


; The heart behind our power, 


ee 


Inaugurates employee representation 

January 9, p. 122- 
adopted by Inland 
Steel Co. Main points covering basis 
of representation of employees and 
com- 
policies 
governing relations, procedure for 


Plan. 
123. 


Iron age. 
System 


management, 


qualifications, 
mittees, 


principle and 


adjustment of questions. (1548). 


Installing employment methods. W. A. 
management. 
Initiation of new 
men, absenteeism, discharging, turn- 


Sawyer. Industrial 
January, p. 7-11. 


Over, health supervision, making 
men contented, charts. (1549). 
The Rockefeller labor creed. J. D. 


Rockefeller, Jr. Nation’s business. 
January, p. 18-19. His ten principles 
based on service, and co-operation of 
labor and capital. (1550). 


EXPORT TRADE 


Advertising in Latin-America. J. W. 
Sanger. Advertising and _ selling. 
December 28, p. 6-7. Ground to be 
covered by Mr. (Sanger, in forthcom- 
ing reports: General conditions of 
merchandizing; newspaper, direct- 
by-mail, motion picture ,and street 
car advertising; window displays; 
trade marks. (1551), 


Export salesman should have prelimi- 
nary training. L. K. Starks. Judi- 
cious advertising. December, p. 35- 
37. Should know language, customs, 
regulations, banking facilities of 
country, as well as sales methods, 
foreign exchange, correspondence, 
etc. Evening schools in large cities 
being planned by Bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce. (1552). 


Financing foreign trade. Advertising 
and selling. December 28, p. 3-4. 
American banks have available the 
resources for an immediate organi- 
zation of facilities for the full ex- 
tension of foreign credits. (1553). 


W. C. 
Redfield. ‘Nation’s business. Jan- 
uary. p. 14-15, 78. In the new trade 
regime, world commerce means 
world service, and this means send- 
ing to the.countries in greatest need. 
(1554). 


1548-1560 


When you advertise in Brazil. 
Sanger. Printers’ ink. 
26, p. 90-92. 
fuese, not Spanish is the language 
spoken; that registry of trade marks 
denotes ownership; and that dis- 
tances are great and railroad con- 
nections between places 
(1555). 


INVESTMENTS 


Attractive industrial and utility bonds 
yielding 6%. G. S. Hammond. 
Magazine of Wall St. January 4, 
D. 426-429. A selected list with brief 
discussion of each. Necessary to 
consider the pre-war condition of 
‘the industrials. Utilities, likely to 


resume their former stability. 
(1556). 

The A B C of bond buying. G. C. 
Selden. Magazine of Wall St. De- 
cember 21, p. 347-349. Long term 
versus short term bonds. When 


prices are high short time securities 
are better; when low, long. (1557). 


Is St. Paul near the turn. 
Magazine of Wall St. January 4, p. 
437-440. Its present price at 7534, 
its more efficient magagement, new 
equipment, increased rates, and 
general prosperity thruout its terri- 
tory—all mark it as a good long-pull 
speculation. (1558). 


Jo is Tracy. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


Feeling the pulse of your business. 
G. Roberts. Printers’ ink. Decem- 
ber 26, p. 68-70, 72. By reading all 
orders and correspondence for one 
week after catalogs are beginning 
to pull, manager learns what people 
‘want, how buyers are gauging needs 
of customers and whether catalog 
descriptions are accurate and 
adequate. (1559). 


Lessening the hazards of the mail- 


order business. J. A. Murphy. 
Printers’ ink. December 19, p. 57- 
58, 60, 65-66. Vantine & Co., by 


checking up their catalogs, ascer- 
tain slow and unprofitable items and 
drop them. (1560). 


J. ‘W. 
December 
Remember that Portu- 


limited. 


Where the 


1561-1570 
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Mail order accounting. H. L. Cava- 
nagh. Journal of accountancy. De- 
cember, p. 436-440. Ascertaining 


sales; handling of cash refunds and 
amounts due from customers; cata- 
log costs. (1561). 


Putting selling punch into refund let- 
ters. (H. A. Ballard. Printers’ ink. 
December 19, p. 16-19. By infusing 
sympathy, understanding and sales- 
manship into refund letters, writer 
brought 7814% of the refund checks 
back. (1562). 


MANAGEMENT 


Graphic production control. C. E. 
Knoeppel. Industrial management. 
January, p. 56-62. Charts, facs. 
‘Anticipative inspection and stand- 
ardization will reduce costs, arising 
from faulty shop practice and idle 
equipment; systematic time keeping 
and production records. (1563). 


men settle their own 
troubles. An interview with William 
Pitt. Factory. January, p. 29-31. 
Unusual problems arising between 
management and employees. of 
Irving-Pitt manufacturing plant, on 
questions of wages, hours of work, 
discharge and promotions, are settl- 
ed by Board of Appeals composed 
entirely of employees. (1564). 


RETAIL TRADE 


Five and ten cent stores are now bold- 
ly “trading up.” Pottery, glass & 
brass salesman. January 2, p. 13, 
25. Chief reasons for growth: lower 
price, fewer frills and cash basis of 
payment. (1565). 


Post-war conference of retail delivery 
men comihg. Dry goods economist. 


Personal 


Window displays will 


December 21, p. 31, 45. Problems to 
be considered at the International 
Retail Delivery Association to be 
held in Chicago, Feb. 17-20. (1566). 


ay “don’t” to retailers who want to 
issue own catalogues. G. A. Nichols. 
Printers’ ink. December 26, p. 45- 
48, ‘Tho attractive on the face of it, 
the issuance of a catalog tends to 
confirm people in the mail order 
habit and to keep them away from 
the store, also, retailer’s catalog 
suffers in comparison with regular 
mail order catalogs. (1567). 


SALESMANSHIP 


letters from home office 
spur branch salesmen. P. F. Now- 
lan. Printers’ ink. January 2, D. 
81-83. Prompt reporting of calls 
and prospects by salesmen, brings 
in reply personal letters of encour- 
agement with advertising bulletins, 
-all of which increases business done. 
(1568). 


Fighting the cancelled order “before 


it happens.” W. G. Clifford. Print- 
ers’ ink. December 19, p. 137, 189- 
140, 143-144. Selling goods where 
they should not be sold, failure to 
sell employees, causes of cancella- 
tions. (1569). 


boost victory 
gardens—making customers of the 
city farmers. C. L. Pack. Signs of 
.the times, January, p. 9. President 
of National War Garden Commis- 
sion urges merchants and display 
men to advertise victory gardens. 
They will help to meet the great 
need abroad and at same time add 
to the resources of the cities. |1570). 
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LIBRARIES FGR BANKERS 

Asn article in the Publishers’ Weekly for February Ist describing 
the library of the Guaranty and Trust Company of New York says: 

“In these days of rapidly moving events, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the modern bank or trust company not only keep pace 
with the times, but have ready access to information on current sub- 
jects, of commercial, financial, and economic nature, as well as prob- 
lems of an international character. With a well-selected reference 
library staff of well informed and efficient librarians, it is possible to 
have at hand a fund of material of this kind, which can be gathered 
on very short notice. 

“The following instances will illustrate the valuable service which 
the library performs as part of its daily routine. Many times during 
the day the telephone bell rings, or a page comes with a request for 
information. Someone wants to know whether Urt is in France or in 
Spain. Another person desires to find out whether there is a certain 
bank in one of the small Central American countries. A vice-presi- 
dent recalls an article in one of the Sunday newspapers, which he 
wishes to reread. One of the departments-wants information about 
prevailing conditions in a certain country. Another department is 
anxious to find out for one of its customers the opportunities for sell- 
ing his product in foreign countries. Files, clippings, and books, are 
searched and the material located and given to the inquirer. Some of 
the information can be given in five minutes’ time; but economic 
questions require a long time to collect the required material.” 

The Public Library is prepared to give you this service. 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


How to get that position. Robert Problems in cost accounting. D. C. 
Clearing. Handy book co. 1916. Eggleston. Appleton. 1918. 349 p. 
(7 Pp. 35¢. How to select your na- $2.50. Principles, examples, and 


tural field, and find your best oppor- problems for solution, covering costs 
tunity; how employers judge you: 


how to get and hold the position; ny Sint heat labor and overhead, 
how to handle salary and “raise” with application to textile, cement, 
questions. (1571). copper mining, and other industries. 
How to handle and devolop your own (1573). 
business. A. W. Shaw Co. 1918. The law of commercial paper. W. U. 
142 p. $1.00. “Red tapeless” ac- Moore. Appleton. 1918. 309 Dp. 
counting and office methods; collec- $1.75. Requirements, negotiations, 
tion policies; letters that win; obligations of parties, bills of ex- 
handling workers; securing credit. change, uniform negotiable instru- 


(1572). ments law. (1574). 


1575-1589 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals 
| including Government Documents. 


Mobilizing for peace. F. H. Sisson. 
American exporter. February. Dp. 
120-123. Our program is twofold: 
first, to help reconstruct Europe; 
second, to solve our own problem of 
financial and industrial unrest thru 
the launching of national reclama- 


tion projects. (1575). 
Readjustment’s first steps. I. A. 
Berndt. 100%. February. p. 62, 64, 


66, 94. Through self-analysis, care- 
ful organization and control, stand- 
ardization of methods and proper 
remuneration, industry can establish 
for itself a solid foundation and 
prevent unemployment. (1576). 


ACCEPTANCES. 


Acceptances in retail business. W. G. 
Avery. Journal of accountancy. 
February, p. 120-124. Fluidity of 
credit, elimination of heavy dis- 
counts for cash, stimulation to 
prompt payment of debts.—chief ad- 
vantages. Their use is applicable 
to practically all lines of business. 
(1577). 


Trade acceptances—are they a benefit 
or a detriment, and to whom? WN. 
Tankersley. Credit world. January 
6, p. 5-6. A benefit to the banker 
and the small manufacturer, but a 
detriment to the retailer on whom 
the final burden falls. (1578). 


ADVERTISING. 


Ought the reader to buy my goods? 
P. Waxman. Printers’ ink. January 
30. p. 97-98. The power of the 
product advertised to give service 
to the buyer should be the real 
test of advertising. (1579). 


BANKING. 


The safekeeping of depositors’ Liberty 
loan bonds by savings banks. J. R. 
Trowbridge. Bankers’ magazine. 
January, p. 44-48. ‘System employed 
by Franklin Savings Bank, New 
York. Bond deposits treated on 
same general plan as cash deposits. 
(1580). 


BOOKKEEPING. 
Bookkeeping by machinery. G. W. 
Barker. Office appliances. Feb- 


ruary, p. 18-20. Chief advantages are 
reducing (1) the liability to errors, 
(2) the pressure of work at the 
“balancing period,’ (3) duplication 
of labor. (1581). 


If your books could talk. H. ‘M. Leth- 
ert. System. February, p. 216-217. 
The results of complete, compre- 
hensive records more than offset the 
expense of a competent bookkeeper. 
(1582). 


BUSINESS LAW. 


Laws to aid American business. W. P. 
Kennedy. Judicious advertising. 
January, p. 25-31. Legislation cov- 
ering the following subjects is be- 
ing urged: Trade-mark protection, 
modification of Sherman anti-trust 
law, regulation of price-fixing, re- 
vision of custom laws. (1583). 

Who is responsible when consigned 
goods are destroyed or damaged? E. 
J. Buckley. Pottery, glass & Brass 
salesman. February 13, p. 29. Con- 
signee is not responsible for damage 
or destruction unless same is caused 
by his negligence. (1584). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Humorous letters that make salesmen 
sell more goods. C. E. Lawrence. 
Printers’ ink. January 23, p. 73, 76- 
77. Value of spontaneous, natural 
letters that sparkle with good nature 
and sincerity. (1585). 


EMPLOYMENT. 

Aims and standards in_ industrial 
Americanization. C. H. Paull. In- 
dustrial management. February, p. 
148-151. Industry must take initia- 
tive. Aims and principles; steps in 

_ organizing classes; methods of se- 
curing attendance. (1586). 

How John H. Patterson would find 
jobs for soldiers. Printers’ ink. 
February 6, p. 68. By newspaper 
advertisements of vacant positions. 
Educational advertisements of our 
country, institutions and ideals, in 
language of foreigner, would help 
to Americanize him. (1587). 

How Wanamaker’s is lowering the cost 
of hiring. H. A. Ballard. Printers’ 
ink. January 30, p. 45-48. Thru its 
Educational department, Wanamak- 
er’s maintains a high school course, 
salesmanship and efficiency lectures. 
These with its social club, concerts, 
and general lectures bind workers to 
company. (1588). 

Making men like their jobs. R. B. 
Wolf. System. February, p. 222-226. 
Progress records that stimulate men 
to better work. Value of an en- 
vironment that gives opportunity for 
free, creative production. (1589). 
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1590-1604 
nce 


Playing fair with the workers. B. J. Do these five things to get Chinese 


Forman. 100%. February, p. 72, 75, trade. Chao-Hsin Chu. Printers’ 
76. The development of the work- ink, January 23, p. 105-106. Give 
ers, and the establishment of co- agencies to Chinese firms; advertise 


operation between employer and em- in Chinese papers: sell branded 
ployees, should be the primary ob- 


ject of th la t t goods; establish exhibit rooms in 
(1590). is ae aaah ale Chinese ports and, lastly, visit the 


country. (1598). 
The principles of employing labor. 1. : . } 
Promoting personal relations. E. H. Latin American trade—a comparative 


Fish. Industrial management. Feb- survey. Bulletin of the Pan Ameri- 
ruary, p. 81-85. Selecting, training can Union. December, p. 792-810. 
and holding men; restaurant facili- The trade of the United States with 
ties; transportation and housing of 20 Latin American republics in- 
labor. (1591). creased during the war 118 per cent 
in imports and 157 per cent in ex- 

Profit-sharing as an aid to contented, ports. (1599). 


efficient labor. Advertising and sell- 

ing. February 15, p. 15. Brief out- 

line of the five forms of profit-shar- INVESTMENTS. 

ing. General effect of all is to re- ‘ 

duce labor turnover, absenteeism Foreign government convertibles. G. 


and tardiness. (1592). S. Hammond. Magazine of Wall 
St. February 1, p. 612-615. Of the 

The U. S. training service and its three French and English converti- 
work. C. T. Clayton. Industrial bles offering unusual values, United 
management. February, p. 103-104. Kingdom twenty-year 514s appear 


Service has sixteen experts in the 
field, superintending the training in 
the big industrial centers. Many 
manufacturers, adopting training in 
their plants. (1593). 


most profitable. (1600). 


How to invest. G. HE. Barrett. Maga- 
zine of Wall iSt. February 15, p. 
714-716. Principles to be considered; 


The war’s reaction on labor. §E. C. safety, ‘Income, marketability, jap- 
Gould. 100%. ‘February, p. 45-48, preciation, and diversification. 
49. Indications point to a coming (1601). 


labor shortage owing to the return ; 
of aliens std ee ais Americaniza- ‘ow to invest. Bonds and notes. G. 
tion, a present necessity. (1594), E, Barrett. Magazine of Wall St. 
January 18, p. 531-535. Notes differ 
from bonds in that they are payable 
EXPORT TRADE. in a much shorter time. There are 
many types of each but assets and 
earnings of corporation issuing se- 
curities outweigh question of types. 


’ A Central American bank for Chicago. 
J. F. Brower. Judicious advertising. 
January, p. 53-56. Advantages to 


both countries of an export bank in (1602). 
Chicago, with a bureau of informa- : i ‘ 
tion as to export and import de- The two Pacifics—Union and Canadian. 
mands, freight rates, etc. and with F. ‘Lewis. Magazine of Wall St. 
branch banks in the commercial cen- February 1, p. 631-634. The capitali- 
ters of Central America. (1595). zation, dividend rate and “other in- 
ee P comes” of both are about equal. The 
Advertising in South America. Ad- Union shows better earnings but 


vertising: and selling. January 18, 
p. 9. Leading South American pub- 
lications combine to co-operate with 
United ‘States’ advertisers in de- 
veloping trade between the two 
countries. (1596). 


the Canadian has greater possibili- 
ties owing to the rich territory thru 
Which it passes. (1603). 


Victor Morawetz presents a plan for 
the solution of the railroad problem. 


a 
Codes that cut costs in export selling. Magazine of Wall St. February 16, 
Printers’ ink. Paver p. 57-60. p. 698, 700, 701. Federal regulation 
Special codes, including the peculiar of railroads with a guarantee to 
terminology of one’s business, save them of 65% of the estimated operat- 


time and money. (1597). ing income. (1604). 


1605-161 


MANAGEMENT. 
Why we are all “managers” in our 
plant. A. S. Bond. Factory. Feb- 
ruary, p. 237-239. Because the 


growth of any business depends 
upon the growth of the people with- 
in it. Basic principles in manage- 
ment are: justice, co-operation, 
economy, energy, and_ service. 
(1605). 


MARKETING. 


And the greatest of these is market- 
ing. J. Sullivan. Advertising and 
selling. January 25, p. 2-4. The 
necessity and difficulty of gaining 
foreign markets: the entry of 
EHuropean countries into our mark- 
ets, and their need for a greater 
knowledge of advertising;—these 
are some of the commercial prob- 
lems of today. (1606). 


OFFICE METHODS. 


Applying scientific management to the 
office. W. D. Fuller. 100%. Feb- 
ruary, p. 104, 106, 116. Standard 
methods installed by specialists plus 
a bonus system bring increased 
production and earnings, and an at- 
mosphere of good will. (1607). 


Shall | have a central typing depart- 
ment? System. February, p. 231- 
235. Better training of operators, 
proper division of labor, elimination 
of overtime,—some of its advant- 
ages. (1608). 


PRINTING TRADE. 


The printer and his opportunity. C. 
L. Estey. Printing art. February, 
p. 409-411. Constructive service, the 
keynote in the reconstruction pro- 
gram of the Advertising bureau of 
the United Typothetae of America. 
(1609). 


RETAIL TRADE. 


A clean-cut victory for “the package 
idea.” Douglas Emery. Printers’ 
ink. January 30, p. 17-20, 25-27. Thru 
the package idea and liberal adver- 
tising, Hills Brothers change 
“Dromedary dates” from a seasonal 
into an all-the-year product. (1610). 


Accounting control for company store 
or commissary. W. P. Feld. Journal 
of accountancy. February, p. 96- 
106. Applies particularly to the 
grocery trade. Lot number, ruling 
and numbering plans,—important 
items in a system which _ stops 
leaks. (1611). 


The ten-cent store as a means of 
sampling. iA. R. King. Printers’ ink. 
January 30, p. 37-40. Nationally ad- 
vertised brands, put up in ten-cent 
cartons, provide thru_ ten-cent 
stores, a substitute for samples, at 
less expense and wider distribution. 
(1612). 


TRADE MARKS. 


New decision on trademarks. Dry 
zoods economist. January 25, p. 8. 
In ordinary cases, prior appropria- 
tion settles the question, but when 
parties are far remote and second 
has no hostile design on first, the 
question of priority is insignificant. 
(16138). 


The newest trade mark issue. W. 
Fawcett. Advertising and selling. 
January 25, p. 5-6. Proposed bill to 
cancel any mark that is being used 
by registrant as name, or part of 
the name of goods to which it is 
appropriated. (1614). 


SALESMANSHIP. 


The functions and organization of a 
sales promotion department. C. K. 
Woodbridge. Judicious advertising. 
January, p. 85-86, 88. In the Dicta- 
phone Co. it co-operates closely with 
the advertising and sales depart- 
ments in developing sales, in finding 
new prospects and in educational 


work. (1615). 

Honor awards prove better sales 
stimulants than cash prizes. J. W. 
Speare. Printers’ ink. January 30, 
p. 85-86. The unselfish, patriotic ap- 
peal to work for country and 


democracy, used as the key note in 
Protectograph’s “Army Training 
Camp” contest, brings record-break- 
ing sales. (1616). 


Keeping down costs in routing sales- 
men. F. C. Kendall. Printers’ ink. 
February 13, p. 17-20. By careful 
supervision, logical routing of terri- 
tory and regular reports, costs may 
be reduced. (1617). 


the newcomer. Of 

ink. February 6, 
p. 83-84, 87-88. Vital essentials in 
salesmanship dnd most effective 
methods of developing them, based 
on a questionnaire sent to five man- 
agers. (1618). 

Plowing deeper for sales. W. J. Mul- 
lin. System. February, p. 235-237. 
From salesmen’s reports on towns 
and customers is compiled the office 
master file of information. Methodi- 
cal work increases sales. (1619). 


Nursing along 
Kaye. Printers’ 
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INFORMATION ON EXPORT TRADE 


Every manufacturer should secure from the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or from the Public Library a copy 
of the recently issued Catalogue of Bureau Publications, 

It tells what publications it has issued upon such subjects as ad- 
vertising mediums, trade directories, commercial organizations, pack- 
ing for export, shipping and shipping facilities, transportation rates, 
tariffs, banking and credit, commercial laws as well as upon such 
special subjects as trade in lumber, agricultural implements, machinery 
and machine tools, railroad supplies, construction materials, electrical 
goods, hardware, etc., etc. 

If you want reports upon current literature of interest to the manu- 
facturer from the Public Library ask for them. 

If you want special reports upon the literature of any particular 
line of manufacturing ask for them. 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 


Retail credits and collections. Dwight 


No. 30 


Hiring and firing. Lee K. Frankel. 
mm Beebe. IN. Y.. Harper. 247 p. Metropolitan life insurance co. 48 
1919. $1.12 (1620). Determination Os 1918. pamphlet. Centralized 
of credit policies; the credit man; employment department; securing 
office organization and procedure; applicants; selecting the workers 
co-operative investigation; collection thru tests and examinations; in- 
methods—usual and unusual; legal structing and holding employees. 
aids. (1621). (1623). 

American methods in foreign trade. 

George C. Vedder. N. Y. McGraw- What a salesman should know about 
Hill. 204 p. 1919. $2.00. Presents credits. J.C. Aspley. Dartnell. 98 
facts gathered by association with p. 1918. $1.00.° How to analyze 
exporting men; Export manager and a financial statement; references, 
his department; salesmanship and credit safe-guards:; legal phases; 
abroad; the catalog; determination short time sales; trade acceptances; 
of prices; handling correspondence collections (1624). 

and credits; foreign investments. 


(1621). U. S. Federal board for vocational edu- 


Credits and collections. (Shaw bank- cation. Vocational education for 
ing series). A. W. Shaw Co. 267 foreign trade and shipping. 1918. 
p. 1918. forms. Gathering and 85 p. (It’s Bulletin, 24. Commercial 
exchanging credit information; per- education series, 2.) (1625). 
fecting records, audits and filing 


methods; classifying risks; apprais- U.S. Department of Labor. Office em- 


ing borrower’s financial condition; 
farm loans and credits, trade ac: 
ceptances, and collections. (1622). 


Dloyees. 1918. 20 p. (Employment 
service. Descriptions of occupa- 
tions.) (1626). 


1627-1639 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals. 
COOPERATION. 


Let’s strengthen the nation through co- 
operation. G. H. Palin. Advertising 
and selling. March 8, p. 3-4. Prob- 
lems of labor and capital to be 
solved thru smiles and understand- 

ing. Urges and outlines the forma- 

ACCOUNTING. tion of a League of Industry, com- 

posed of men in equal numbers from 

the ranks of capital and _ labor. 


Reconstruction plans of five nations. 
American industries. February. Dp. 
15. Chart of ideas expressed in a 
series of articles recently published 
in the New York Evening Post on 
after-the-war trade plans. (1627). 


Work of the excess profits tax investi- 
gator. ‘R.G. Cranch. Journal of ac- 


countancy. March. p. 161-170. Its (1634). 

relation to accounting. Importance 

of actually seeing the property, of CORRESPONDENCE. 
knowing the character of the man 

investigated, of ascertaining if book Every day letters that build goodwill. 
values correspond to cash values, P. Kearney. (System. March, p. 


and if liabilities are ‘bona fide. 


392-395. Examples of letters that ex- 
(1628). 


press fundamental principles in 
business correspondence, viz. confi- 
dence, courtesy, the soft answer, 
ete. (11635). 


The real and unreal “Personal touch” 
in sales letters. P. 'W. Kearney. 
Printers’ ink, March 13, p. 10, 12. 
The ability to talk in a friendly way 
is an outstanding element of suc- 
cessful commercial writing. (1636). 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Further light on free service contro- 


ADVERTISING. 


Is a Publicity General of the U. S. A. 
feasible? ®. Tinsman. Printers’ 
ink. ‘March 13, p. 25-27. ‘Needed to 
direct our Government’s advertising 
activities as proved in our recent 
governmental campaigns. (1629). 


Is advertising too conventional? F.C. 
Kendall. Printers’ ink. March 6, Pp. 
25-27. Because of its differentness, 
freshness and humor, Lily Cup ad- 
vertising secures the attention of 


the public. (1630). versy. Printers’ ink. ‘March 6, Pp. 
tat 53-54. By maintaining credit and 

f e a 
Why not sell advertising to Mr. Aver delivery . service, a larger and 


age Citizen. Advertising and sell- 
ing. March 1, p. 4-6. Suggests a 
national campaign, financed by the 
Associated advertising clubs of the 
world, to sell the public on the 


steadier amount of business is done 
with less cost, says George Weiss, 
New Haven grocer. Harvard system 
of accounts show entire cost of de- 
livery to be not more than 3% per 


(iesty. value of advertising. cent of gross retail sales. (1637). 
Service problems of department stores. 
BANKING. Dry goods economist. March 1, p. 


7-9, 53. (Report of annual meeting 
of Delivery conference. ‘One de- 
livery a day and methods of hand- 
ling cash, credits, and packages,— 
questions discussed. Further econ- 
omy urged. (1638). 


America’s foreign banking invasion. 
O. D. Walker. Magazine of Wall 
St. March 1, p. 802-805. The success 
of American finance abroad hinges 
upon three things: the growth of 
American trade; the management of 
banks by Americans; and the adop- 


tion of American commercial bank EMPLOYMENT. 
policies. (1632). 
Development of Americanization pro- 
BUSINESS LAW ject. C. H. Paull. Industrial man- 


agement. March, p. 213-217. Meth- 
ods of the Solvay process company. 
Syracuse, IN. Y. Chief characteristics 
are: Co-operation of community and 


The buyer that was a little too shrewd. 
E. J. Buckley. Pottery, glass and 
brass salesman. March 6, p. 30, 33. 


The arbitration clause in a contract 
is not binding, and a right indicated 
in contract, if not exercised at the 
proper time, is lost. (1638). 


industry in giving instruction; class- 
es held iat close of work in a central 
building; remuneration for time 
spent. (1639). 


cree ene a LEE ee 


1640-1653 


re anlar ag 


Installing a training department. J. 
W. Russell. Industrial management. 
March, p. 177-182. Curtis Aeroplane 
& Motor corporation, Buffalo, main- 
tain a school capable of training 400 
women, weekly, in clerical, metal 
working, wood working, ‘and draft- 
ing occupations. (1640). 


Making $15-a-day men. H. E. Miles. 
‘Nation’s business. March. p. 15-16, 
65-66. Miany plants are installing 
training departments. Experience 
shows that training increases pro- 
duction and insures extra profit for 
the worker. (1641). 


The principles of employing labor. 
EK. H. Fish. Industrial management. 
March, p. 203-207. ‘Labor isupply 
may be developed thru good working 
conditions, facilities for advance- 
ment, and training in more than one 
Kind of work. (1642). 


Taking care of the demobilized soldier. 
T. Russell. Printers’ ink. Feb- 
ruary 20, p. 138, 134, 136. Great Bri- 
tain, thru its Labor Bureau and 
agencies secures work for returned 
soldiers. Employers give preference 
to boys who have served. (1643). 


Why my men are loyal, based on an 
interview with Frank Waterhouse, 
System. March, p. 381-384. Under- 
stand your employees, let them 
share in the earnings, keep the aver- 
age age law, let each man run his 
own job,—his rules for gaining 
loyalty. (1644). 


EXPORT TRADE. 


‘A Central American bank for Chicago. 
J. F. Brower. Judicious advertising. 
January, p. 53-56. Advantages to 
both countries of an export bank in 
Chicago, with a bureau of informa- 
tion as-to export and import de- 
mands, freight rates, etc. and with 
branch banks in the commercial cen- 
ters of Central America. (1645). 


An open door of world trade. W. SS. 
‘Culbertson. Nation’s business. 
March, p. 34, 36, 58, 60. Believes an 
international trade commission 
could be of great service in making 
competition /between nations fair. 
(1646). 


Our great opportunity in Australia, L. 
H. Lehmaier. Advertising and sell- 
ing. March 8, p. 22-24. Australia’s 
great need is manufactured articles. 
As to whether United ‘States will 


keep the large trade gained during 
the war, depends upon the friend- 
ship of the two countries and the 
quality and adaptability of goods 
placed on her markets. (1647). 


Promoting the foreign trade of the 


Mississippi Valley, W. Parker. 
Judicious advertising. February, p. 
47-52. Need for united effort in the 
development of the ‘Mississippi 
River as a channel of trade. Urges 
the formation of a bureau to pro- 
mote Valley’s interests. (1648). 


Putting America “across” in Chile. 


A. A: Preciado. Printers’ ink. 
March 6, p. 61-62, 67-68. Competition 
in Latin America will be more keen 
than ever. INeed for greater 
knowledge of country, for news- 
paper and motion picture advertis- 
ing, and for American chambers of 
commerce and publicity bureaus in 
various capitals. (1649). 


The advertising mediums of China. 


J. A. Fowler. Printers’ ink. March 
13, p. 105-106, 109-110. Native news- 
papers, mails and calendars, most 
favored methods; outdoor advertis- 
ing is still in its infaney and liable 
to destruction; value of foreign 
press depends upon the influence of 
missionaries in particular section. 
(1650). 


The Argentine woman as a possible 


buyer of American goods. H. A. 
Ballard. Printers’ ink. February 20, 
D.,.28; ( Ol-32: In every sense a 
modern woman, she buys leisurely 
the thing she wants. Three types 
should be studied: the pure-blooded 
Castilian, the woman of wealth and 
the business woman. (1651). 


The trial order via international par- 


cel post. Printers’ ink. March 13, 
p. 115-116. ‘Because of the high 
estimate placed upon trial orders 
as an entering wedge, exporters 
urge increase in international par- 
cel weight, limit, from eleven to 
twenty pounds, and extension to 
countries not now directly reached. 
(1652). 


“You could sell us more, if—.”’ J. A. 


Mitre. System. March, p. 385-388. 
If content to start in small but with 
the right kind of people; if gales- 
men possessed independent judg- 
ment. and understood the country; 
finally if suitable investments were 
made. (1653). 


1654-1667 


a 


INVESTMENTS. 


Columbia gas has record year. P. S. 
Krecker. Magazine of Wall St. 
March 1, p. 853-855. Gross earnings 
have increased more than 100% in 
the six-year period in spite of in- 
creased war costs. (1654). 


Foreign loans in United States. J. H. 
Schmuckler. Magazine of Wall St. 
March 1, p. 809-811. Table of foreign 
loans,—government, state and cor- 
poration,—out-standing in United 
States at the present time. Of 


these the government loans are 
superior, because of the limited 
marketability of the other two. 


(1655). 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


Mail order houses building up install- 
ment sales. G. A. Nichols. Print- 
ers’ ink. February 27, p. 33-36. 
Credit policy of the larger mail- 
order concern is broad and liberal. 
Only one or two important questions 
placed on order blank require ans- 
wering to gain installment privil- 
ege. (1656). 


MERCHANDISING. 


Gauging the public taste in merchan- 
dise. F.C. Kendall. Printers’ ink. 
March 13, p. 77-78, 80, 85-86. Under- 
standing of local customs, racial 
prejudices, and climatic conditions, 
—necessary to meet the people’s 
wants. (1657). 


Sixty-one trade practices condemned 
as “Unfair.” Printers’ ink. March 
18, p. 158, 160, 162, 165. As given 
in a recent bulletin published by 
American Specialty manufacturers. 
(1658). 


PRICES. 
Breaking the price deadlock. B. H. 
Lambe. ‘Nation’s business. March, 
p. 20-21. Plan proposed by ‘Secre- 


tary of Commerce for a government 
appointed board to confer with the 
producing interests of the country 
for reduced prices. (1659). 


REAL ESTATE. 


Land reclamation for soldiers. L. D. 
Woodworth. Real estate news. 
February, p. 6-7. Experience seems 
to indicate that returned soldiers 
will not altogether favor rural oc- 


cupations. Consequently Congress 
hesitates to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds. (1660). 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Faith, the basis of true salesmanship. « 
H. Porter. Advertising and selling. 
March 8, p. 11-12. Faith on the part 
of the men who create the goods, 
faith on the part of the salesman in 
the goods, faith on the part of the 
public in the salesman. (1661). 


How to prevent discount slipping by 
your salesmen. Printers’ ink 
February 20, p. 99-101. Goods are 
neither properly nor honestly sold, 
when discounts are allowed. Com- 
peting salesmen, by humorous diplo- 
macy may easily break up the 
practice. (1662). 


Making sales that help to make more 
sales. L. E. Work. System. March 
p. 401-403. Satisfied customers are 
the best sales producers. (1663). 


Tke salesmen wrote this catalcgue. 
S. C. Lambert. Printers’ ink. March 
€, p. 17-20. Specialized catalogue 
of proven goods written by sales- 
men and tadvertised by (business 
paper, proves more useful than large 
general catalog. (1664). 


SHOW CARDS. 


Making show cards in large orders. 
J. S. Levey. ‘Signs of the times. 
March, p. 14. The average large 
store of today requires so many 
cards it is necessary and far more 
profitable to make them by machin- 
ery than by hand. (1665). 


The show card novice and show card 
writing. S. W. Watts. Signs of the 
times. March, p. 16, 20., The de- 
mand for good show card writers is 
on the increase, the work is steady 
and the pay, according to ability. 
To be successful one should specia- 
lize. (1666). 


TRADE MARKS. 


Need for protection of American 
trade marks in China. W. P. 
Kennedy. Judicious advertising. 
February, p. 65-67. Carelessness of 
manufacturer makes trade-mark 
imitation by Chinese easy. Distinc- 
tive trade-mark with “made in U. 
S. A.” near, would help to prevent 
it; /CLEGT). 
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USING IDEAS IN BUSINESS BUILDING 


In the April number of System, the head of the Stebbins Hard- 
ware Company says, ‘My biggest job is carrying a note book. At least, 
that is the part of my work that yields the biggest share of profits. 

“Into the note book go all the good plans that I encounter. The 
only test that I apply before I write them down is: ‘‘Can we use it in 
our business?”’ 

“My brother keeps a similar note book. And out of the two comes 
the grist of ideas which make our business progressively profitable. 

“We believe thoroughly in the value of the other fellow’s 
idea. We seize every workable plan that comes our way; we 
never let go of it until we can supplant it with something better. 

“In the next few months we expect to meet unusual conditions, 
and to overcome them—with the aid of our note books full of ideas. 
If you were to ask me what is my merchandising job today, I would 
answer: “Meeting the difficulties by the aid of the other man’s ideas.”’ 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


Accounting as an aid to business The automatic letter writer and dic- 


profits. William R. Basset. A. W. tation system. W. ‘H. Leffingwell, ed. 
Shaw Co. 1918. 316 p. $5.00. Re- A. W. Shaw Co. 1918. 308 p. $5.00. 
lation to profits; aid to sales; pur- A book on standardizing correspond- 
chasing methods and records; costs; ence thru form paragraphs. Its 
overhead expense; balancing the value in cutting costs: order, com- 
books; the statement; retail ac- plaint and collection forms; openers 
counts; control reports for the ex- and closers with personality; auto- 
ecutive. (1668). matic routine and dictation. (1671). 


Business insurance. Forbes-Lindsay. 
Spectator Co. 1918. 114 p. $1.50. 
For corporations, firms and individ- 
uals. Selling business insurance; 


Advertising and selling practice. John 
B. Opdycke. A. W. Shaw Co. 1918. 
206 p. $2.00. Origin and develop- 
ment; principles : and policies: business insurance and_ credits; 
methods — planning the appeal, policy forms. (1672). 
charts, copy, mediums, etc.; qualifi- 
cations for salesmanship; the ap- Cost accounting. J. Lee ‘Nicholson & 
proach; credit and rewards; window John F. D. ‘Rohrbach. Ronald press. 
displays. (1669). 1919. 576 p. $6.00. Forms & charts. 

More comprehensive than the 1913 

Advertising index. Rubin Jaffe. Los edition and brought up to the latest 


Angeles advertising club. 1918. 141 practice. Discusses elements and 
p. $2.00. ‘Subject headings,—gen- methods; factory routine and re- 
eral and specific, and classification ports; compiling and summarizing 
numbers with explanations, for the records; controlling cost accounts; 
indexing of all kinds of advertising installation of a cost system; cost- 


material. (1670). plus contracts. (1673). 


aaa 


1674-1687 


a 


Detailed plans and instructions fer tested methods for handling com- 
organizing and operating a cO-operar mercial, collateral, automobile, and 
tive delivery system. E. W. Beim- produce loans; farm and cattle 
fohr. San Jose, Calif. author. loans; real estate and home build- 
1917. 31 p. $10.00. Formation of ing loans; how savings accounts 


company; delivery schedule and help. (1677). 
routes; working equipment; man- 
ager and _ detailed instructions; 
charges; collection of goods. (11674). 


Principles of accounting. William A. 
Paton and ‘Russell A. Stevenson, 
Macmillan. 1918. 685 p. $3.25. De- 


Elements of business. P. (Schoch and signed as a textbook, it develops 
M. Gross. American book Co. general principles without discus- 
1918. 216 p. 88c. An elementary sing the details of specific systems, 
text-book ion exchange, money and 1, elements of accounts; 2, equity 
credit; banking and saving institu- accounts; 3, interest problems, 4, 
tions; insurance, property, invest- valuation of assets; 5, construction 
ments; letter writing; personal ac- and analysis of financial statements. 
counts. (1675). (1678). 

Income tax procedure. R. H. Mont- principles of ocean transportation. 
gomery. (Ronald press. 1919. 979 Hmory R. Johnson and Grover G. 
p. $6.00. Application and adminis- Huebner. Appleton. 1918. 513 p. 
tration of 1918 revenue act; income $2.'50. The transportation system— 


and deductions; special classes of 
tax payers; excess and war profits 
taxes; miscellaneous taxes. (1676). 


history classification ‘and routes; 
transportation service, — freight, 
passenger, mail and express; organi- 


Loans and discounts. (Shaw banking gation of carriers; government aid 
series). A. W. ‘Shaw Co. 1918. 264 and regulation of commerce and 
p. $3.00. Simplifying the routine; transportation. (1679). 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals. 


Business maxims and_ suggestions Advertising to hold customers when 


worth while. |. H. Doyle. Bankers price is increased. Printers’ ink. 

magazine. March. D7 S28-33). April 10, p. 47-48, 51. Thru news- 

Collected by author. One is, “Do paper advertising, posters, booklets 

the work you like and like 'the work and letters, New England milk pro- 

you do. Never say ‘It can’t be done,’ ducers association increases milk 

because when you wake up, some consumption in the face of higher 

| one has already done it.” (1680). prices. (1684). 

Industrial future of the northwest. A list of things advertising will do. 
Advertising and selling. March 22. W. S. Lockwood. Printers’ ink. 
p. 10-12. Many industrial and manu- March 20, p. 10, 12. Twenty argu- 
facturing opportunities exist at pres- ments for right advertising, an im- 
ent in Washington, Montana, Idaho, portant one being, that it stimulates 
and Oregon, and ‘these states wel- the central organization to greater 
come new capital and new labor. effort. (1685). 

(1681). The war as a stimulus to financial ad- 
The time has come for American busi- vertising. W.'R. Morehouse. Bank- 
ness men to show their brains, ers magazine. March, p. 306-308. As 
power and resources. W. R. Hot ch- a result of the mighty organization 
kin. Printers’ ink. March 27, p. behind the thrift movement millions 
3-4, 6, 8. The one great League of Americans are saving and lend- 
that America needs today is the ing to the Government whom the 
League of ‘True Partnership for bankers have hitherto been unable 
Capital and Labor. Business men to reach. (1686). 
must create contentment. (1682). 
ACCOUNTING 
ADVERTISING Why some cost systems fail to pro- 
Advertising by the government should duce desired results. A. S. Burton. 
continue. ‘W. 'T. Mullally. Printers’ Journal of accountancy. April, Pp. 
ink, March 20 p. 77-78, 81. The 949-258. Failure on the account- 
creation of a cabinet position for ant’s part to understand the kind of 
advertising to keep the public in- cost system desired and the details 
formed would insure greater con- it should tell, and too much red 


fidence in its work. (1683). tape,—the main drawbacks. (1687). 
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BANKING 


Statistical cost analysis in a bank. 
C. C. Grove. Bankers magazine, 
April, p. 427-433. Its two-fold ob- 
ject: to study conditions and dis- 
cover what an account yields under 
those conditions: and to ascertain 
a true “factory cost” of the accounts 
carried with the bank. (1688). 


The state of North Dakota goes into 
the banking business. Bankers 
magazine. April, p. 417-41). Organ- 
izes a state bank to prevent money 
going to banks outside of state. Acts 
as a depository for state and local 
funds, as reserve agent for state 
banks, and as rural credit bank. 
(1689). 


BUSINESS LAW 


Taking unearned cash discounts on 
subterfuges. E. J. Buckley. Pottery, 
glass & brass salesman. March 27, 
p. 15, 27. No buyer has a legal or 
moral right to a cash discount un- 
less he has complied literally and 
fully with the terms of the gale. 
Tho seller accepts less than full 
payment he may later claim the bal- 
ance. (1690). 


Where you stand when somebody 
quotes you a price on goods. .Pot- 
tery, glass & brass salesman. April 
3, p. 30, 32. If quotation is definite 
and acceptance definite and prompt, 
contract is binding, otherwise not. 
(1691). 


CONFECTIONARY TRADE 


Raising the profit peak by publicity. 


Advertising and selling. March 225 
p. 14-15. Mason, Au & Magenheimer 
confectionary co. originate a choco- 
late cocoanut candy that conserves 
sugar, and with effective advertising 
and an_ effective name—Peaks—, 
make it a success. (1692). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Making the everyday letters better. 
P. W. Kearney. ‘System. April, p. 
622-626. Value of news, exactness, 
economy, honesty and seasoning in 
letters. (1693). 


The analysis of complaints and compli- 
ments. E. 'M. Watson. Printers’ ink. 
March 27, p. 113-114, 117-118. By 
analyzing complaints, causes may be 
determined and trouble eliminated. 
Compliments may be utilized as sell- 
ing talk. They should be filed sepa- 
rately. (1694). 


Writing sales letters that sell. S. C. 
Lambert. Printers’ ink. April 10, 
p. 77-78, 80. Writer should know 
the goods he is trying ito sell, then 
visualize his prospect thru his cor- 
respondence, and try to sell in his 
letter. as he would in_ person. 
(1695). 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


How to maintain efficiency on part of 
floor managers. J. K. Sterne. Dry 
goods economist. April 5, P. 67, 77, 
83. Gives a list of floor manager’s 
duties and merchandise rules, and 
shows form of daily report. (16936). 


Value of educational work in store. 
L. Van Dorn Harter. Dry goods 
economist. April 5, p. 9-10. R. H. 
Macy & Co. ‘New York, thru the 
instruction of their employees in the 
purpose, work and relations of the 
‘business, inspire loyalty and person- 
al responsibility. Co-operation of 
executives, necessary. (1697). 


EMPLOYMENT 


Getting men together and how you 
can help. R. Dickinsin. Printers’ 
ink. April 3, p. 17-20, 93-94. ‘There 
are four partners in industry': labor, 
management, capital and the com- 
munity. Readjustment calls for co- 
operation, agreement and open mind- 
edness in all. (1698). 


How Lawrence, ‘Mass., is advertising 
citizenship to unabsorbed aliens. 
T. Dreier. Printers’ ink. March 20, 
p. 25-27. Thru newspaper advertise- 
ments, lectures, and committees, 
city is Attempting to sell American 
ideals and institutions to its aliens. 
Excerpt shows aims of campaign. 
(1699). 


Jobs—Too many or too few? W. B. 
Wilson. Nation’s business. April, 
p. 24. Urges that Federal, State, 
and Municipal governments under- 
take needed improvements that will 
furnish work for the unemployed. 
(1700). 


Procter and Gambles_ profit-sharing 
plan. Proctor & Gamble. Printers’ 
ink. March 27, p. 10, 12. To every 
5%saved by employee, the company 
contributes 10% the first year, 11% 
the second, and so on up to 20%. 
When savings sufficiently increase 
he is given share in stock and re- 
ceives dividends. (1701). 


gg 


1702-1714 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


How a mail-order house meets its re- 


Sears-Roebuck’s, profit-sharing plan 
wins co-operation of employees. 
Printers’ ink. April 10, p. 57-58, 60. 


Total of fund, $3,012,123; $656,299, tail competition. G. iA. ‘Nichols. 
contributed by employees, $2,355,924 Erinters’) ink. March 20, Dajeaie 
by company. Three years service, 60, 65, 66. Mail-order houses have 
necessary for membership. Results, made better prices, and better 
increased harmony. (1702). values possible to the people thru 
competition, catalogs, and open, fair, 
Significant report on industrial con- business methods. (1709). 
ditions in Gt. Britain. Printers’ ink. 
April 10, p. 158, 161, 162, 165, 166. MANAGEMENT 


Gives substance of report by Em- 
ployers’ industrial commission sent 
abroad by ‘Secretary of Labor. 
Greater co-operation between labor 
and capital desirable. (1703). 


Is this the best management policy? 
H. N. Clarke. ‘System, April. p. 605- 
608. The application of the princi- 
ples,—and example of Jesus, that of 
keeping in close touch with one’s 

_associates, will go a long way to- 
ward solving the management prob- 
lems of today. (1710). 


Training for executive positions. Dry 
goods economist. April 5, p. 11-12. 
Methods of ‘R. H. Macy & Co. De- 
partment heads co-operate in in- 
structing those who desire higher 


OFFICE METHODS 


positions. Subjects include mer- 

chandise, service, and accounting. How | handle my morning mail. L. 

(1704). G. Herbert. Pottery, glass & brass 
saleman. March 20, p. 11. By use 


of baskets for separation of new 
mail according to subject, by proper 


EXPORT TRADE 


An American saleswoman in Brazil. files for bills, letters, etc. work is 
L. M. Morgan. ‘Printers’ ink. April systematized. (1711). 
3, p. 95-96, 99-100. Need for larger 
number of resident salesmen who 
understand the language and the PRICES . 
people, for higher standard of goods A century of prices. IIJ. What 


American commodity prices show. 
T. KE. Burton and G.'C. Seldon. Mag- 
azine of Wall ‘St. March 29, p. 980- 
985. Prices not likely to return to 
pre-war levels as they did after the 
Civil war, because then our prices 
were relatively higher than those 
of Hurope while now they are low- 
er C712). 


PRINTING TRADE 


Making bank work a profitable spe- 
cialty. R. F. Salade. Printing art. 
April, p. 105-109. Explains the 
business conduct, selling methods, 
advertising plans, equipment and 
operation of one company which 
furnishes supplies to more than five 
thousand banks and trust companies 
of United States. (1718). 


and for more advertising. (1705). 


4 INVESTMENTS 


Attractive industrial preferred stocks. 
B. Graham. Magazine of Wall St. 
April 12, p. 1085-1088. Value of pre- 
ferred stocks depends primarily 
upon their earning power. Assets 
value, less important than in bonds. 
Gives one table of attractive pre- 
ferred, another of selections from 
first table. (1706). 


Effect of income taxes on the market. 
J. H. Schmuckler. Magazine of Wall 
St. April 12, p. 1077-1080. Two 
principal effects: buyers are seek- 
ing ttax-exempt investments, and 
long-pull propositions having good 
prospects for market appreciation 
later, when taxes are lower. (1707). 


The A. B. C. of bond buying. G. C. 
Seldon. Magazine of Wall St. March 
29, p. 1000-1002. General interest 
rate, company’s prospects, trade 


RETAIL TRADE 


As your customer sees himself. L. G. 
Herbert. Pottery glass & ‘brass 
salesman. March 27, p. 11. Sug 


conditions, and movements of the 
stock market,—factors affecting the 
value of second grade and specula- 
tive issues. (1708). 


gests greater courtesy and service 
on the part of salesmen and a more 
tactful regard for the moods of their 
customers. (1714). 
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BUSINESS EXPERIENCE PLUS 


In his new book, entitled “Principles of business,’’ Professor 
Gerstenberg says, “Fortunately for the business man, testimony is be- 
coming an ever-increasingly abundant source of business information. 
Ten years ago, there were few books indeed on business. Economic 
theory occupied the attention of students much more than the facts 
of business. Where then one or two books appeared, now they are 
being written and published by the hundreds. 

“The business student, of course, observes as well as reads. To- 
day, however, so vast is the amount of information that must be ac- 
quired, that testimony—as compared with direct observation—has be- 
come of relatively greater importance than it was under the old ap- 
prenticeship method of business education.”’ 


The reading of business books marks the passing of the old time 
provincialism in business. 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 


Bank deposit building. W. R. More- dent and directors; division of 
house, IN. Y. Bankers pub. co. 1918. work; records and audits; hiring 
254 p. $3.00. Discusses the follow- and training workers; profit-sharing 
ing kinds of advertising as means of plans and social activities; trust and 
increasing business: newspaper, savings methods; profit factors. 
community, window display, motion (1717). 
picture, street car, bank stationery, The successful salesman. Frank Far- 
and house organ, with chapters on rington. Chicago. Laird & Lee. 1918. 
employees’ contests, school savings 208 p. $1.00. The salesman, the 
banks and Christmas savings clubs. customer, the goods, the catalog, co- 
(1715). operation with the house, honesty, 

Building, equipment and supplies. A. optimism and push, selling yourself. 


W. Shaw co. Chicago. 1919. 193 (1718). 
p. $3.00. (Shaw banking series). What a salesman should know about 


Location and general construction; advertising. J.C. Aspley. Chicago. 
planning the interior; special equip- Dartnell. 1919. 112 p. $1.00. How 
ment which pays; how to reduce the advertising helps a salesman; what 
cost of supplies. (1716). a trade mark means; using advertis- 
Management and executive control. A. ing to close sales; the wait-for-de- 
W. Shaw Co. Chicago. 1919. 328 mand buyer; opposition to advertis- 
p. (Shaw banking series). $3.00. ed brands; personal advertising. 


Essentials of management; presi- (1719). 


1720-1733 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States issues platform. Printers’ ink, 
April 24, p. 109-110. Thirteen funda- 
mental principles on which Ameri- 
can industry can build national labor 
program. (1720). 

How is business? A. W. Douglas. Na- 
tion’s business. May, p. 11-18, 52, 54, 
75, 76, 79. Confidence in the future 
is growing; outlook and demand for 
building and construction, the baro- 
meters of general business, are 
good; prices are decreasing in 
practically all lines; analysis of the 
conditions of various products fol- 
lows. (1721). 

Secretary Lane outlines plans for up- 
building America. FP... °K: ‘Lane: 
Judicious advertising. ‘April, p. 75- 
78 As important aids in reconstruc- 
tion, urges the granting of lands to 
returned soldiers, development of 
natural resources, and Americaniza- 
tion campaign. (1722). 

When a business starts slipping. B. 
Bliven.. Printers’ ink. May 1, p. 
3-4, 6, 10, 12. “The Railroad Admin- 
istration’s plan of inviting the public 
to send in its complaints and its 
suggestions for ‘betterments is a 
method that any business could em- 
ploy to find out the popular feel- 
ing toward it. It would do much to 
keep an enterprise from slipping.” 
(1723). 


ADVERTISING 


Importance of newspapers in advertis- 
ing. ‘An interview with William 
Laughlin. Advertising and selling. 
April 19, p. 3-5. According to Brad- 
street, 86 per cent of last year’s 
failures were non-advertisers. Ar- 
mour & Co. choose the newspapers 
for advertising because they reach 
the mass. (1724). 


Should you “give away your hand” to 
competitors? G. A. ‘Nichols. Print- 
ers’ ink. May 1, p. 45-48, 52. A 
system of advertising that educates 
salesmen, public and competitors 
about business in hand means pro- 
gress for all. (1725). 


Making the way the thing is sold the 
text of the advertising. C. L. Ed- 
holm. Printers’ ink. ‘May 8, p. 125- 
126, 129-130. Advertising copy shows 
selling cabinet for flashlights with 
method of filling from top and re- 
moving from bottom to keep stock 
fresh. (1726). 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


Making the men’s section popular. Dry 
goods economist. May 3, p. 59. Front 
doors, daily advertisements, en- 
thusiastic salesmen, and good mer- 
chandise,—important features in 
creating and holding trade. (1727). 


EMPLOYMENT 


Eastman kodak wage dividend plan. 
f. B. Jones. Printers’ ink. April 
24, p. 89, 90, 92, 97. Ten thousand 
shares of kodak stock, now quoted 
at 570, are to be sold at par to em- 
ployees of two years’ service or 
more. Proceeds of sale become a 
part of welfare fund for all. (1728). 


How industrial democracy works. R. 
Dickinson. Printers’ ink. May 8, 
p. 137-138, 1141-142, 145-146, 149. 
Since its installation over a year ago 
by John Leitch in the company of 
William Demuth, Richmond Hills, 
Staten Island, many reforms have 
been made and mutual confidence, 
co-operation and loyalty have been 
established. (1729). 


Jobs in the home town, T. H. Uzzell. 
Nation’s business. iMay, p. 26, 28, 
706. ‘An appeal to the iAmerican 
people to show the returning 
soldiers the same spirit which the 
soldiers themselves are _ bringing 
from overseas: a spirit of fraternity, 
of comradeship, of help-the-other-fel- 
low. (17380). 

My answer to high labor costs. G. H. 
Roberts. System. May, p. 813-815. 
While higher wages and a reason- 
able number of hours are esential, 
increased production is necessary if 
prosperity continues. Both may be 
secured through the friendly co-oper- 
ation of capital and labor. (1731). 


Pay envelope superseded by checking 
account. T. (Russell. Printers’ ink. 
May 1, p. 59-60. Lever Bros. Limit- 
ed, London, credit employee’s bank 
with his pay. Employee draws out 
needed amount, and remainder 
draws interest at 5 percent. (1732). 


“Technocracy’—Ways and means to 
gain Industrial democracy. W. H. 
‘Smith. Industrial management. 
May, p. 385-389. Our prospective In- 
dustrial democracy should be guided 
and directed by Nationally organized 
and co-ordinated specialists in all 
the branches of skill, technology 
and science, which are involved in 
its social life. (1733). 


’ 
1734-1746 
EE eens snowmen ty oases past 


Why 98.6 per cent of my workers are can gold, exact shipping weight and 


loyal. (M. L. ‘Wilkinson. ‘System. code name should be given. (1740). 
May, p. 799-802. Because they share : 

; : me Your marketing problem today. J. H. 
in the management, receive good Hammond. System. May, p. 803. 


wages, and are treated with spontan- 
eous genuine generosity by man- 
meers, (1734). 


805. The test of every foreign-trade 
project should be, Will it add to the 
prosperity of the other people as 


; well as one’s own. (1741). 
EXPORT TRADE 
Choosing media for export advertising. HOTEL T DE 
H. G. Winne. Printers’ ink. May  |¢t pays to give a little more. L. M. 
8, Dp. 89-90, 93-94. A list of the more Davenport. System. May, p. 818- 
Important publications in ‘South 822. Courteous deference to wishes 
America, Australia, Japan, China, of customers, avoidance of contro- 
India, France and (Scandinavia. versies, anticipation of customer’s 
(1735). needs, right acceptance of com- 
Fresh impetus to foreign trade move- ead marry Perey bey the 
ment. ron age. May 1, p. 1161- ; ; 
1163. Qemoval of ship building re- 
strictions; continuance, for the pres- INVESTMENTS 


ent, of government control of ship- 
ping; development of aerial naviga- 
tion; establishment of free zones at 


Distribution of bond purchases. G. 
C. Seldon. Magazine of Wall St. 


principal American ports; improve- 
ment of consular service ;—conspicu- 
ous policies favored at Sixth Nation- 
al Foreign Trade Convention, Chi- 
cago. (1736). 


April 26, p. 30-32. Main object, the 
distribution of risk. Applies not so 
much to differing yields, as to di- 
versification in the character of the 
securities, their maturities, and the 
business represented. Table. (1743). 


New merchant marine of the United 
States. E. N. Hurley. American ex- 
porter. May, p. 135-139. Outlines 
plan of operation of the New Ameri- 
can merchant marine. ‘Advocates 
private ownership with government 
.as mortgagee—values to be deter- 
mined by world prices. (1737). 


Two worthy hydro-electrics. J. B. 
Corvett. Magazine of Wall (st. May 
10, p. 150-153. Analyses of Northern 
States Power and Pacific Gas & 
Electric 5s. Increase in gross earn- 
ings of first in last two years, 50 
per cent; of second in last three 


years, 20 per cent. (1744). 
Picturesque old Bohemia to be a new 
» market for American products. GC 
Americas. ‘April, p. 7-17. Bureau of MANAGEMENT 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce The financial. man ment: of - your 
has taken steps to establish trade basineae! ?. Neath owdeck raeasi ae 


relation with Bohemia. Food stuffs 


of Wall St.. April 26, p. 46-49. Re- 


greatly needed at present. (1738). muneration of employees. The 
Special foreign trade number. Ad- adoption of a definite ee aa 
vertising and selling. May 3. Con- minimum salary scale with a sylla- 
tains the following topics: Haw, bus showing requirements for ad- 


American business leaders are going 
after foreign trade. (Necessity of 
education for foreign trade. Selling 
‘American goods in Gt. Britain and 
France. Direct selling in the 
Orient. (1739). 


The catalog that closes export sales. 


C. C. Martin. Printers’ ink. April 
24, p. 155-156, 159-160. Misleading 
Statements, poor translation, goods 
received that do not correspond to 
cuts, make the export catalog a 
boomerang. Exact prices in Ameri- 


vancement, is the best means to gain 
efficiency in promotions. (1745). 


MERCHANDISING 


Team work that curbs returned goods 


abuses. J.'‘M. \Schlachter. Printerg’ 
ink. April 24, p. 145, 147, 148, 151, 
152. Many manufacturers are taking 
a7) ) firm stand against taking 
back goods unless they are at fault. 
Trade acceptance, useful in stopping 
the unfair return of merchandise. 
(1746). 


How 


1747-1755 


PRICES 


Money and prices for last half of 1919. 
G. Cc. Selden. Magazine of Wall St. 
May 10, p. 109-111. From 1911— 
middle of 1918, money in circula- 
tion and commodity prices closely 
corresponded. Present drops in 
prices with high level for money, 
due to sentiment, and not likely to 
continue. (1747). 


PRINTING TRADE 


Standardization of printers’ accounts. 


J. WH. Jackson. Journal of account- 
ancy. May, p. 358-363. ‘Standard ac- 
counting system for printers was 
officially adopted by United Typothe- 
tae of American at Cincinnati last 


September. Outline of system fol- 
lows. (1748). 

SALESMANSHIP 

one sales manager Keeps a 


“Bertillon record’ of his customers. 
F. Cc. Kendall. Printers’ ink. April 
10, p. 28, 31-32. Thru information 
gained from his salesman, he keeps 
a card record of his customers, 
showing nationality, age, church, 
club, character of store, use of ad- 
vertising, ete—all of which helps 
him to make his correspondence 
more personal. (1749). 


Linking up sales with hobbies. Print- 
ers’ ink. May 1, p. 121-122, 125-126. 
The ability to talk with a customer 
on his hobby provides an entering 
wedge and prepares his mind to say 
“ves.” (1750). 


Never sell what you don’t believe in. 
A. S. Gregg. Inland printer. May, 
p. 156-158. According to ‘Stanley 
Moore, Cleveland. “No one can 
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make a big permanent success of 
selling anything unless he is con- 
vineed of the value of the thing he 
is offering.’*) (1751). 


A sales force that doesn’t solicit ord- 


ers. F. C. Kendall. Printers’ ink. 
April 24, p. 3-4, 6, 187, 138, 141. In- 


stead the Victor machine traveling ~ 


force supplement the efforts of the 
jobber’s salesmen in teaching the 
dealer how to sell his goods. (1752). 


Salesmen’s contests can be adapted 


to speeding up factory production. 
Printers’ ink. March 27, p. 33-36. 


‘Manufacturers, by introducing into 


the ordinary monotonous and unin- 
teresting work something of the 
spirit and rivalry of the game, will 
be able to get their men to go after 
it with interest, zeal and enthus- 
fasm. (1753). 


TRADE MARKS 


Checking trade-mark piracy abroad. W. 


P. Kennedy. Judicious advertising. 
April, p. 57460. The most forward 
protective measure has been the 
establishment of an International 


Bureau of Trade-Mark Registration. 
Bureau of Commerce | 


at Havana. 
will furnish manufacturers with in- 
formation concerning registration of 
trade marks abroad. (1754). 


WINDOW DISPLAY : 


The relation of printed publicity to 


window publicity. C. Kieffer. Judi- 
cious advertising. April, p. 67-70. 
Window displays should be a con- 
tinuation of advertising,—_newspaper 
or otherwise. Co-operation with 
manufacturers would save much 
material and effort. Value of sales- 
results to both advertising and dis- 
play department. (1755). 
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BUSINESS 


An Index to Recent Books and Articles in 
Magazines of Interest to Business Men 


Published monthly by the-St. Paul Public Library 


W. D. FRITZ, St. Paul Association of Credit Men, W. D. McILVAINE, St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Office Men, W. F. OLDHAM, St. Paul Advertising Club 
Editors 


MEER. tog ab 2 June-July, 1919. 


TRAINING EXECUTIVES. 


In an article in System for July entitled ‘“‘Digging our executives 
out of the ranks’, Cator Woolford, President of the Retail Credit 
Company says, “You will have a pretty good idea of the problem we 
faced when, about eight years ago, we first considered methods by 
which we could help each employee work himself out of his present 
job into the job ahead. We realized that an organization develops 
only as its employees develop; and we realized that an employee de- 
velops only as he has opportunity for progress outside his immediate 
work. We had to help him find that opportunity. Here it was not 
possible for us to follow usual practises. For example, we could not 
establish a school. We did not consider it practical to lay out a 
course of study for each department or individual class of employees. 
Neither did we feel that we could employ business experts to lecture 
on specific business problems. 

_ “We studied all of the plans employed by many well-known or- 
ganizations; we rejected them, one by one. And not because they 
had not been successful, but because all were designed for organiza- 
tions housed under one roof, 

“After months of planning and discussion, we came to this con- 
clusion: Our one hope to inspire and encourage all employees to 
greater self-development lay largely in establishing a business library.”’ 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


Efficiency. Forbes-Lindsay. Chicago. in we fail; how we may succeed; 
Spectator Co. 1917. 91 p. $1.00 facts and figures. (1758). 
Practical lessons in life insurance Bankers’ securities against advances. 


salesmanship. Elements and forms; Lawrence A. Fogg. London, Pitman. 
securing prospects, presenting pol- n. d. 115 p. $2.25. Contracts, guar- 
icy, preparing canvas, and closing; antees, and stock exchange securi- 
aids to efficiency. (1756). ties; banker’s lien; land and build- 
Intensive selling. Flint. McNaughton. ings; special and miscellaneous 
Chicago. ‘Selling aid. 1918. 144 p. securities; stamp duties; (1759). 
$2.00. (1757). Art and science of selling. Chicago. 
South and Central American trade National salesmens training associa- 
conditions of today. A. Hyatt Ver- tion. 1918. 9v. $75.00. V.1, The 
ri. N. Y. Dodd. 1919. 212 p. $1.12. salesman, V. 2, Methods of distri- 
New and revised edition with com- butien, V. 3, The proposition, V. 4, 


plete information to 1919. Where- The territory, V. 5, Language and 


persuasion, V. 6, Handling the cus- Getting together with Latin America. 


tomer, V. 7, Making the sale, V. 8, 
Personal efficiency in selling, V. 9, 
Selecting and securing the position. 
(1760). 


Accounting as an aid.to business pro- 


fits. William R. Basset. ‘Chicago. 
A. W. Shaw Co. 1918. 316 p. $5.00. 
Forms, facs. “This book” the author 
says, “is not a treatise on account- 
ancy but an explanation of account- 
ing and cost accounting for the 
business man and to the end that 
he may use his records to earn 
greater profits’’. (1761). 


American business in world markets. 


James T. M. Moore. ‘New York. 
George H. Doran Co. 1919. 320 p. 
$2.00. Discusses America’s new 
economic status, scientific methods 
in commerce, world plans and for- 
eign trade, an alternative for for- 
eign trade. (1762). 


Advertise. EK. Sampson. Boston. 


Heath. 1918. 247 p. $1.50. Point 
of contact; the appropriation, lay- 
out, headlines and wording; ginger, 
optimism and humor; local color 
and suggestion; newspaper and 
magazine advertisements; booklets 
and folders. (1763). 


Bank window advertising. W. R 


Morehouse. New York. ‘Bankers 
pub. co. 1919. 134 p. $2.50. il. Spe- 
cial feature and service displays; 
thrift and home safe; loan and 
trust; holiday displays; display cab- 
inet cards. (1764). 


The business man’s platform. Nation’s 


business. June. p. 92, 95. As set 
forth in the resolutions adopted by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce at St. Louis in April. Soldier 
and sailor employment, foreign 
trade, construction activities, feder- 
al appropriation for highways, de- 
velopment of waterways, national 
budget,—measures favored. (1769). 


ADVERTISING. 


The place of “stunt” advertising in 


the merchandising plan. J. A. Mur. 
phy. Printers’ ink. July 3. p. 69-70. 
A study of the methods of J. George 
Smith, confectioner in ‘St. Paul and 


‘Minneapolis. (Success due largely 


to his window displays, the original 
names of merchandise, and odd 
packages devised. (1770). 


A. Hyatt Verrill. N. Y. Dutton: 
1918. 221 p. $2.00. Author writes 
from practical experience, on the 
conditions, customs, and affairs com- 
mon to all the countries, with spe- 
cific information on each pertain- 
ing to area, population, products, 
and other data of interest to export- 
ers. (1765). 


Lettering for commercial purposes. 


W. Hugh Gordon. Cincinnati. Signs 
of the times. 1918. 173 p. $3.00. 
‘Classification of letters and types; 
brushes and pens; preparation of 
colors; fundamentals of speed work; 
strokes, swings and draft; new al- 
phabets against old; preparation of 
motion picture titles; poster styles. 
(1766). 


Office administration. J. William 


Schulze. New York. McGraw-Hill. 
1919. 295 p. $3.00. Evolution of 
modern office; the manager; select- 
ing and training employes; estab- 
lishing routine; organization, pro- 
cedure, and office layout; standard- 
ization; incentives and personnel 
problems; order and billing sys- 
tems; filing methods and business 
correspondence. (1767). 


Trading with the far East. Irving 


national bank. New York. 1919. 
261 p. ‘America’s opportunity; pol- 
icies and methods; advertising and 
selling; banking service; financing 
export and import shipments; cred- 
its and prices; insurance; packing 
and deliveries; information on in- 
dividual countries. (1768). 


Articles of Interest to Business men in Current Business Periodicals 


Our old friend the silhouette, by a 


commercial art manager. Printers’ 
ink. May 22, p. 89-90, 92, 95-96. Its 
possibilities in the advertising field. 
By its use figures may be made to 
stand out, and important features 
emphasized. (1771). 


BANKING. 


Cooperation in international banking. 


J. E. Rovensky. Annals of the Amer- 
ican academy of political and social 
science. May p. 179-185. Urges the 
forming of alliances with existing 
banks in foreign countries rather 
than the establishing of our own 
branches in those places. Reciproc- 
ity, not colonization must be the key- 
word in international banking. 
(1772). 


1773-1785 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


What makes a good letter good? E 


H. Gardner. System. July. p. 56-58. 
Based on the analysis of 5,000 sales 
letters, author describes the follow- 
ing logical plans for building letters; 
general to particular, particular to 
general, cause to effect, effect to 
cause, resemblance, testimony, and 
expert testimony. (1773). 


The “not interested” reply as an enter- 


ing wedge for the order. H. (McJohn- 
ston. Printers’ ink. May 29, p. 142, 
145, 146, 149, 150. A man is a pros- 
pect as long as he answers back. Re- 
fusals with the reason why gives an 
opportunity to gain the suggestions 
and cooperation of patron. (1774). 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 


A department store establishes a re- 


search fabcratory. -T.‘H. Davis. Ju- 
dicious advertising. ‘May. p. 35-38. 
Bannon Brothers department store, 
St. Paul, in their Research labora- 
tory test every article advertised 
and thereby are able to give a guar- 
antee of the exact structure, quality 
and composition of the fabrics sold. 
Pit Lod. 

Industrial democracy not a panacea, 
Iron age. May 29. p. 1449-1444. 
National association of employment 
Managers meet at Cleveland. Em- 
ploye representation, profit sharing, 
placing of workmen, psychological 
tests,—a few of the questions dis- 
cussed. (1776). 


EMPLOYMENT. 


The United States employment ser. 
vice. W. B. Wilson. Pottery, glass 
& brass salesman. May 15. p. 27-28. 
An answer to the criticisms made 
against the service. No distinction 
between union and non-union work- 
er has been made except in cases 
made necessary by contract of em- 
Ployer and employee. (1777). 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Survey and method of advertising for 
foreign trade. F. A. Arnold. Judi- 
cious advertising. May. p. 27-33. 
Our immediate field for export trade 
lies in Latin America, Australia, 
Scandinavia and the Orient. (Sur- 
vey of field should precede trade. 
Merchandise and advertising should 
correspond to _ local conditions. 
(1778). 

The activities of the government in 
promoting foreign trade. L. F. Sch- 
meckebier. Annals of the American 
academy of political and_ social 
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science. May. p. 266-273. Bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, 
thru trade commissioners abroad 
and at home, collect and disperse 
information on foreign countries, of 
interest to merchants and export- 
ers. (1779). 


FLOUR MILLING TRADE. 


What is good policy in flour advertis- 


tising? Does flour advertising sell 
flour? W. ‘Chester. Advertising 
and selling. June 14 & 21, p. 7-9, 
32 & p. 7-9. Articles discuss the re- 
lative merits of tying up with big 
baker, small baker, both or neither, 
cultivation and education of grocer 
and small bakery, necessary. (1780). 


INVESTMENTS. 


in-and-out of season investments. V. 


De Villiers. Magazine of Wall St. 
May 24, p. 195-197. Any bond which 
is a direct mortgage on property 
valued largely in excess of issue; 
whose interest charges are met an- 
nually by corporation, with an am- 
ple margin, is reliable. (1781). 


Railread bonds which are attractive. 


J. H. Schmuckler. Magazine of Wall] 
St. May 24, p. 205-208. Now is the 
time to secure bargains in railroad 
bonds. A list of fifteen, carefully 
analyzed, is given. (1782). 


MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


Getting the right start with a. mail- 


order catalog. Printers’ ink. May 
1, p. 37-40. Use of coated inexpen- 
Sive paper, economy of space, sell- 
ing force in description, clear dis- 
play of prices, many low-price arti- 
cles as padders, specific rules for 
ordering, close watch of orders as 
they come in—advice given by mail- 
order veteran. (1783). 


MANAGEMENT. 


Swapping ideas with managers. A 


Pittman. ‘System. June. p. 1025-1028. 
Best management plans of a dozen 
famous executives. “The great man- 
ager is the man who knows how to 
surround himself with men much 
abler than himself.”’ (1784). 


Digging our executives out of the 


ranks. C. Woolford. System. July, p. 
63-65. Employes are trained for ex- 
ecutive positions through reading 
books selected and sent from library 
in home office. Books must be in- 
structive in specific subjects, inspir- 
ational and applicable to business 
policy. Files show employe’s needs, 
taste, reading done and its value to 
him. (1785). 


The battle of North Dakota. 


1786-1797 


Getting our men to help us manage. 
W. B. Dickson. \System. June, p. 
1041-1044. Industrial democracy of 
Midvale steel] and ordnance com- 
pany. General committee, to which 
complaints are brought, consists of 
executives, general superintendents, 
and plant conference committee, 
made up of employees, one from 
every 3,000. (1786). 


International harvester company §in- 
dustrial council. ‘National associa- 
tion of corporation schools bulletin. 
June, p. 253-263. Employes and man- 
agement have equal representation 
in the consideration of all questions 
of policy relating to working con- 
ditions, health, safety, hours of labor, 
wages, recreation, education, etc. 
Entire text of plan is given as adopt- 
ed by employes in nineteen of the 
twenty plants owned by company. 


(1787): 
PRICES. 


Prices,. yesterday, today and to-mor- 
row. O. P. Austin. Banker magazine. 
June, p. 667-672. Scarcity, demand, 
higher wages and increase in world 
currency are the causes of high 
prices. Since there is no likelihood 
of change in these, outlook for de- 
cline in prices is not encouraging. 
(1788). 


Will prices drop? [. Fisher. American 
printer. May 20, p. 17-18-20. The 
availability of vast issues of war 
bonds as bases for future credit ex- 
pansion coupled with the expansion 
power of our banking system is the 
chief reason why prices will keep 
up permanently. (1789). 


REAL ESTATE. 


How to make a home-owning campaign. 
Real estate news. May, p. 4-5. Sim- 
ple, direct program is needed. By 
the use of factory files, and real 
estate lists of prospective buyers 
and renters, distribution of promo- 
tional printed matter may be best 
effected. (1790). 


RETAIL TRADE. 


Bar. 
Mann. Nation’s business. July, p. 50, 
73. Retail merchants’ association of 
North Dakota, through community 
advertising, entertainments and lect- 


Cutting selling 


ures, are seeking to interest non- 
advertising merchants in advertising 
as a means of fighting the mail-order 
business in that state. (1791). 


Chain stores will girdle the earth. 


A. €. Watt. Magazine of Wall St. 
July 5, p. 485-488. G. J. Whelan and 
J. B: Duke organize United Retail 
stores corporation to extend a sys- 
tem of manufacturing businesses and 
retail chain stores throughout the 
world for merchandising of all kinds. 
(1792). 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Are sales contests all they are cracked 


up to be. Advertising and selling. 
June 14, p. 4-5. Opinions vary: “Red 
blooded salesmen like contests.” C. 
A. Wescott. “Contests should be 
used only occasionally.” E. B. Jack- 
son. “Contests should be used only 
with extreme care.’ L. J. Conger. 
(1793). 


Are your salesmen talking ‘“icondi- 


tions?” M. Droke. Printers’ ink. 
May 22, p. 3-4-6. If so, switch them 
to another subject for “talking con- 
ditions” is one of the most potent 
sales-quota reducers known. (1794). 


expense by having 
salesmen use automobiles. Written 
in response to a request from W. H. 
Leffingwell Co. Printers’ ink. June ~ 
19, p. 149-150, 153-154, 157-158. Based 
on an investigation by the editors, 
article gives details of owning and 
handling cars, operating expense, 
etc., as practiced by various com- 
panies. Majority of companies favor 
use by salesmen. (1795). 


Making it easy for the dealer to turn 


down the other man’s line. A. H. 
Deute. Printers’ ink. May 8, p. 25- 
28. After article is sold, salesman 
may clinch it for the future, by show- 
ing dealer its advantages compared 
with competing lines. (1796). 


TRADE-MARKS, 


' Creating a trade-mark character. W. 


L. Larned. Printers’ ink. May 29, p. 
89-90, 93-94, 97. A trade-mark to be 
valuable must please the vast ma- 
jority, it must be a visualization of 
the business and possess individual- 
ity. (1797). 
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VALUE OF A STORE LIBRARY. 


“Store libraries,’” Mr. J. W. Fisk.of Bannon Brothers, says, ‘“‘have 
been found of value in many large stores, to the extent that some 
stores buy their own books and hire trained librarians to take charge.”’ 


“Anything that will make it easier for people to get and read 
books is to be encouraged. Very often people in a department store 
would read books during their rest or lunch periods and get into the 
habit of taking them home to :finish an interesting story. So a store 
library fills a recreational need. Books on business ethics, finance 
and economics would make up a part of the library and their value 
to the future executive would be unlimited.” 


‘In another way the library can’be of direct aid to the Educa- 
tional Department of the store in furnishing reference books for the 
classes taking up salesmanship, and various lines of merchandise.”’ 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


pose and plan; defects of banking 
system prior-to the federal reserve 


Commercial Russia. 


Principles of business. Charles W. 
Gerstenberg. New York. Prentice- 
Hall. 1919. 821 p. $5.00. ‘Contents: 
Relation of the social sciences to 
business; financing the business; 
management and office work; 
wages, wage systems and control 
of labor; buying and selling; credit 
and banking; traffic, exchange, and 
foreign trade; accounting and cost 
accounting; financial statements. 
(1798). 

William WHenry 
Beable. New York, MacMillan. 1919. 
278 p. $3.00. Based: on investigations 
made by the Anglo-Russian Trade 
Commission in 1916 and 1917. Apart 
from. the information book gives on 
the country, people, language, cities, 
etc., it discusses credit and law, 
ports and shipping, government and 
official buyers, with chapters ‘on 
boots. and shoes, machinery, motor 
cars, iron. and steel. (1799). 


A. B. C. of the federal reserve system. 


Edwin W. Kemmerer. Prineeton uni- 
versity press, 1918.:182 p. $1.50. Pur- 


system: what the federal reserve 
is doing to remedy former evils; 
domestic and foreign commerce. 
(1800). 


Bank law and taxation digest. M. W. 


Harrison. New York. Bankers pub. 
co. 1918. 108 p. $2.50. ‘Part 1.—Com- 
mercial laws. pertaining to banks 
and banking. Part 2.—Digest of 
state banking laws. Part 3.—Re- 
sume of bank taxation by states. 
(1801). 


Commercial map of Latin America, 


Irving national bank. 1918. 40 p. 
Contains, in addition, population, 
area, and trade statistics. (1802). 


Elementary banking. J. F. Ebersole. 


INew York. American institute of 
banking. 1918. 288.p. $1.50. Element- 
ary essentials; contracts, drafts and 
acceptances; promissory notes, de- 
posits and checks; exchange and 
transfers; bills of lading; bank de- 
partmentalization; Federal reserve 
system. (1803). 


1804-1816 


Employment management. Daniel 
Bloomfield. Comp. New York. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 1919. 507 p. $1.25. Select- 
ed articles by experts in the em- 
ployment field on the following top- 
ics: Problems of labor maintenance; 
the employment manager; the em- 
ployment department; placement 
and promotion; labor turnover; the 
new foremanship: co-operation in 
management; service features; 
maintaining the working force. 
(1804). 


The traffic field. J. W. Cobey and 
others. Chicago. LaSalle. 1919. 299 
p. $2.75. Industrial traffic manage- 
ment; associated traffic manage- 
ment; community traffic manage- 
ment; public utility commission 
work; railway traffic management. 
(1805). 


Labor turnover, loyalty and output. 
F. H. Colvin. New York. McGraw- 
Hill. 1919. 152 p. $1.50. Lack of in- 
terest and labor turnover; building 
an organization; forgetting the hu- 
man element; securing interest by 
instruction; instruction in the shop; 
non-financial incentives; the em- 
ployment manager; collective bar- 
gaining. (1806). 

More business through post cards. 
Flint McNaughton. Chicago. Selling 
aid. 1917. 39 p. 60c. An analysis of 
of the possibilities for increasing 
sales through return postcards. 
Drawn from the experiences and 
records of over one hundred firms, 
representing practically every line 
of business. (1807). 


Office manual including policy book 
and standard practice instructions. 
Chicago. A. 'W. Shaw Co. 1917. 50 p. 
$1.00. While examples used refer 
to duties of comptrollers and sales 
managers, ideas may be applied to 
any business. (1808). 


Public utility rate fixing. C. E. Grun- 
sky. San Francisco. Technical pub. 
Co. 1918. 169 p. $2.50. Obsolescence, 
losses, hazard and going value; ap- 
praisal of real estate adapted to 
special use; determination of value 
in eminent domain proceedings; de- 


preciation and appreciation; rate 
schedule and rate of return; fair 
value and rate base. (1809). 


Retail selling. Helen Rich Norton. Bos- 


ton. Ginn. 1919. 283 p. $1.20. Written 
primarily as a textbook for students 
in both schools and stores, it. covers 
in clear and easy language the main 
features of the subject. Some of 
the topics discussed are;—Appear- 
ance and deportment of salespeople; 
care, arrangement and display of 
merchandise; approaching custom- 
ers; selling points and their presen- 
tation; suggestion, substitution, and 
exchanges; store organization. 
(1810). 


Solving advertising art problems. Ad- 


vertising artists. New York. 1919. 
111 p. $1.16. Reproductions of and 
explanatory comments on 250 de- 
signs of advertising art which have 
been unusually successful in help- 
ing the sale of a wide variety of 
merchandise. (1811). 


The business man and his “overflow.’’ 


William E. Sweet. New York. As- 
sociation press. 1919. 81 p. 75c. Au- 
thor seeks to stimulate men to seek 
an interest in life apart from their 
business and to continue those ac- 
tivities for the public good in which 
they were engaged during the war. 
(1812). 


The conduct of business with China. 


U. S.._Bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce. Washington. Govt. 
printing office. 1919. 47 p. 10c. (Misc. 
ser. no. 70.) Status of foreign resi- 
dents and business houses; areas 
under foreign political control; 
taxes and customs duties; currency, 
banking and foreign exchange; 
methods of conducting business, and 
suggestions for exporters. (1813). 


The payment of wages. G. D. H. Cole. 


Fabian Research. London. 1918. 155 
p. Piece-work, bonus and premium 
bonus systems; “efficiency” ‘and 
commission methods of payment; 
“mutuality” and collective bargain- 
ing; workshop committees and 
workshop bargaining; profit-sharing; 
payment by results versus time 
work. (1814). 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals. 


What makes a business go? J. John- 
son. System. August. p. 205-207. 
Organization similar to that of the 
army in which the lines of author- 
ity lead directly down from top to 
bottom,—so says the successful or- 
ganizer of a $52,000,000 shoe busi- 
ness. (1815). 


ACCOUNTING. 


Advantages of uniform accounting. A. 


B. Manning. Journal of accountancy. 
August. p. 113-120. Chief advantages 
are that it affords monthly compari- 
sons between plants of the same 
company, periodical comparisons be- 
tween companies in the same in- 
dustry, and furnishes the internal 
revenue department data for tracing 
slackers. (1816). 


1817-1830 1830 


ADVERTISING. 


Does advertising become the guaran- 
tee of the merchandise it advertises? 
R. Dickinson. Printers’ Ink. Septem- 
ber 4, p. 73-76. Author believes con- 
tinuous national advertising is in 
effect all the guarantee a company 
needs to make. (1817). 

“Ma”—the purchasing power of the 
world. F. G. Sharratt. Judicious ad- 
vertising. August. p. 57-62. Woman 
controls 85 per cent of merchandise 
consumption. The six points of ad- 
vertising appeal to her are,—price, 
style, quality, trade-marks, self in- 
terest and layout. (1818). 


BANKING. 


The farm loan systems and its relation 
to the buying power of farmers. H. 
Quick. Printers’ ink. August 28, p. 
139-140, 143-144, 147. The Federal] 
farm loan system has in the past 
three years loaned to the farmers 
$300,000,000, and is loaning steadily 
in every part of the nation. States 
which have borrowed most are Tex- 
as and Iowa. (1819). 


The power and responsibility of our 
banks. W. T. Mullally. Printers’ ink. 
August 21, p. 133-134. Thru advertis- 
ing and constructive service to the 
working men, banks may secure 
their co-operation and thus help to 
bridge the gap between labor and 
capital. (1820). 


CREDIT. 


The credit man as a constructive aid 
to advertising. G. A. Nichols. Print- 
ers’ ink, Aneust 21: 3-4,' 6, 210, 12. 
Confidence on the part of the credit 
man, in the would-be buyer, together 
with constructive help in the way of 
advertising, selling and conduct of 
store, tend to build up rather than 
force out of business, the weak re- 
tailer. (1821). 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Population 5,500; sales $500,000. F. P. 
Man. System. June, p. 1034-1037. 
(Reason, aggressive sales and busi- 
ness getting methods which include 
building up a good mailing list, spe- 
cial newspaper advertising, and a 
high grade sales force. (1822). 


EMPLOYMENT. 


The problem of labor scarcity. W. 
Wilson. Magazine of Wall St. abe 
ust 16, p. 728-730. Tho war, less im- 
migration and more immigration, 
have reduced the wage workers of 
the country by 4,000,000, yet the 
scarcity of labor is not serious. Re- 
turned soldiers to the number of 
3,000,000 have been placed in profit- 
able employment. (1823). 


Where capital and labor meet on com- 


mon ground. O. H. Kahn. Printers’ 
ink. August 14, p. 10, 12. Co-opera- 
tion of labor and capital, good liv- 
ing conditions for workmen, indust- 
rial insurance, living wage, and high 
production,—five fundamental points 
of agreement. (1824). 


The DuPont profit-sharing plan. Print- 


ers’ ink. August 14, p. 121-122. Bonus 
stock is given after two years servy- 
ice to those deserving, on the basis 
of 1-60th of a share per month, total 
stock share becoming property of 
employe at end of five years. Re- 
cipient receives in meantime full 
dividend. (1825). 


What shall we pay our men? Printers’ 


ink. July 3, p. 48. Plan of Simmons 
bed company, Kenosha, Wis. Hach 
worker receives the same percent- 
age on this year’s wages as the 
stockholders receive upon the com- 
mon stock. (1826). 


Suggestions for creating plant organs. 


R. BE. Park. Pottery, glass and brass 
salesman. May 29, p. 13, 33. Sum- 
mary of a study of plant periodicals 
by Professor or Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Believes the plant 
organ is an effective means of build- 
ing up morale, efficiency, and dem- 
ocracy among industrial workers. 
(1827). 


INVESTMENT. 


The case of the cautioius investor. 


V. Dr. Villiers. Magazine of Wall 
St. August 16, p. 737-739. Discusses 
the field of ‘“‘ultra-conservative”’ in- 
vestments:—guaranteed and_ real 
estate mortgages, equipment trusts, 
railway terminals, and institutional 
bonds. Favors equipment trusts as 
the highest type of security consist- 
ent with a reasonable yield. (1828). 


MANAGEMENT. 


What | have learned about managing 


men. W. H. Britigan. System. Sep- 
tember. p. 454, 457, 458, 461, 462, 
465, 466. In five years, organization 
has grown from 3 men to 500. Re- 
sults obtained thru enthusiasm on 
part of manager, standardization, 
definite plans, instruction in work, 
good pay and_ social activities. 
(1829). 


Goodyear industrial representation 


plan. National association of corpora- 
tion schools bulletin. August. p. 361- 
365. Council of Industrial Relations 
composed of foremen and executives 
submit to employees, representation 
plan, according to which executive 
powers are vested in management, 
and legislative powers, in Industrial 
Assembly composed of employees. 
(1830). 


1831-1845 _ 


How far should shop committees go? 
W. L. Stoddard. Industrial manage- 
ment. August. p. 121-123. The an- 
swer is not “all the way or nothing,” 
but rather, “so far aS can be agreed 
to.” ((18381). 

How we found a cure for strikes. B. P. 
Disque. System. ‘September, p. 379- 
384. A system of employe represen- 
tation, having Local committees, 
District councils and Headquarters’ 
council, which has ‘proven success- 
ful. in ‘the lumber industry of the 
Northwest. (1832). 

Progress of the movement to insure 
employe representation in manage- 
ment. National association of corp- 
‘oration schools bulletin. September. 
p. 409-411. A survey of several hund- 
red industrial institutions reveals 
three plans in use, the “Works’ com- 
mittee” plan, the “Industrial coun- 
cil” plan and the “House and Sen- 
ate” plan. (1833). 


MERCHANDISING. 
Getting the weather down to business. 
A. W. Douglas. Independent. August 
23. 'p. 256-257, 268. By the use of 
weather tendencies, based on pre- 
cipitation charts, extending over a 
long period of time, and by use of 
weather maps, manufacturer is able 
to gauge his orders of seasonal -ar- 
ticles according to conditions. (1834). 
The child appeal ‘as a factor in mer- 
chandising a product. H. A. Ballard. 
Printers’ ink. June 19, p. 93-96. The 
appeal to children as is shown in 
present day advertising and in the 
juvenile departments of our large 
stores, is a strong factor in increas- 
ing sales, at the same time an ele- 
ment in the child’s development. 


(1835). 
OFFICE WORK. 

Why all our.offices face northeast. G. 
A. Bland. System. June. p. 1054- 
1057. Best exposure is east or 
north, the poorest, west because the 
annoying glare of the afternoon sun 
on ‘employees and equipment re- 
tards work. (1836). 


PRICES. 

International price comparisons. Amer- 
ican: exporter. September. §p. .145- 
154. Of the fourteen countries 
studied. since the war, there. are on- 
ly two in which the level. of prices 
was all the time less than in United 
States,—India and Argentina. (1837) 


RETAIL TRADE. 

Retail clothing store accounting. M. 
Schlessinger. Journal of account- 
ancy. July. p. 25-32. Refers’ par- 
ticularly to the retail store that 
manufactures its own _ elothing. 
(1838) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Business is stunted by underestimat- 


ing sales possibilities. W.R. Hotch- 
kin. Printers’ ink. August 14, p. 
3-4, 6,:8. Wanted first, a vision of 
the possibilities of commodity to be 
sold. then, a new plan, with new ad- 
vertising and more aggressive 
promotion at every point. Re- 
sult, multiplication of sales many 
times. (1839) 


Developing salesmanship through col- 


or appreciation. H. Lehman. ‘Dry 
goods economist. June 7, p. 12-13. 
Suggestive selling depends largely 
upon intelligent and artistic use of 
the principles of color harmonies, 
Laws of color harmony, effect of col- 
or upon nerves, correct color for 
types of people, briefly treated. 
(1840). 


How I keep 12,000,000 customers: sold. 


H. Abrams. System. August. p. 
199-204. ‘President of the United 
Artists corporation, the man -who 
keeps the artists sold to the movie 
public, ascribes ‘his success ‘to -his 
life-long rule. “et .the other fellow 
make-a.profit.” (1841). 


Training ‘salespeople in courtesy. H. 


Lehman. Dry goods economist. 
September 6. p. 71. Courtesy in 
its ‘broad serse means highgrade 
service with which the sales*person 
should connect honest advertising, 
reliable merchandise, store conven- 
iences, study of public, and trained 
and attentive salespeople. (1842). 


When you hire your trade character. 


‘Hire him for keeps. R. B. Lock- 
wood. Printers’ ink. August 28, p. 
77-78, 80, 85. Trade characters are 
salesmen of great force when right- 
ly selected. But whether grotesque 
to secure attention, or typical of 
industry in order to .educate the 
public, their qualification should be 
looked into as carefully as those of 
any salesman. (1843). 


SHOW CARDS. 


‘The work of the show card writer. re- 


viewed by Chicago authority. S. S. 
Watts. Signs of the times. May, p. 
50-52. If fewer sign cards were 
used and more attention given to 
their wording, style of lettering, 
size of card and place to display 
them, results would be more satis- 
factory. (1844). 


TRADE MARKS. 


Putting character into trade-mark let- 


tering. A. L. Townsend. Printers’ 
ink. July 3, p. 85-86, 88. Value of 
lettering trade marks so as to sug- 
gest the article advertised. (1845). 
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CHANGING THE BUSINESS MIND. 


‘The possibility of progress in the production and distribution of 
goods in any state or country, Professor Ivey says in an article on 
“Modern developments in retailing’ in The Publishers’ Weekly for 
September 27, “rest on the ability and willingness of the masses as 
well as the leaders to change their minds.” 

‘To keep one’s mind open to new ideas is to make progress; 
and the more open-minded the people in any town, state or country, 
the more progressive and wealthy are each one of these political units. 
It is the privilege of each student of retailing to be ever on the alert for 


new ideas, for new ways of doing things. 
those interested in retailing take this attitude, 


Just to the extent that 
will retailing become 


scientific in its every detail and hence capable of distributing goods at 
the lowest possible cost.” 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


Attracting 


and holding customers. 
Chicago. A. W. Shaw Co. 1919. 230 
p. $3.00. Graphs, charts and illustra- 
tions. How publicity can bring cus- 
tomers; who are prospects; choos- 
ing the right mediums; how much 
to spend; meeting mail-order com- 
petition; finding the selling points 
of merchandise; arousing interest; 
special sales publicity. (1846) 


Business barometers. 12th ed. Roger 


Employment psychology. Harry C. Link. 


W. Babson. Wesley Hills, Mass. Bab- 
son Institute. 1919. 436 p. $2.50. 
Charts. Range of stock and commod- 
ity; markets since 1860; law of 
equal and opposite reaction; condi- 


Turnover of factory labor. Samuel H. 


Slichter. New York. Appleton. 1919. 
460 p. $3.00. Although nominally a 
study of labor turnover, the work 
is fundamentally a study of meth- 


ods of handling men. In the last 
half of the book a painstaking sur- 
vey of existing methods is presented 
and remedies considered. (1849) 


Making more money out of advertis- 


ing. Chicago. A. W. Shaw Co. 1919. 
241 p. $3.00. Illustrations, graphs and 


tions and events since 1860; mercan- ; 
tile, monetary and investment con- charts. Copy that pulls; effective 
ditions; effect of war on business illustrations and layouts; making 
cycle. (1847) type work; getting and keeping a 


New York. Macmillan. 1919. 440 p. 
$2.50. Psychological tests; trade 
tests and other applications of em- 
ployment psychology; selection and 
retention; employment psychology, 
labor and industry. (1848) 


good mailing list; street car and 
outdoor advertising; keeping books; 
mechanics of advertising; good will 
copy; what advertising can accom- 
plish in your own store. (1850) 
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1851-1863 
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Man to man. John Leitch. New York. 
Forbes. 1919. 249 p. $1.50. The fac- 
tory worker of today; why men 
strike; building men to build pianos; 
out of confusion of tongues; the 
supervision that counts; must a 
foreman be a pugilist; industrial 
democracy industrial democracy, the 
employees, and the unions; industri- 
al democracy ‘and the employer; 
keeping alive the community spirit; 
putting labor behind America. (1851) 

Office training and standards. Frank 
C. McClelland. Chicago. A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1919. 223 p. $4.00 Development 
of the office; handling correspond- 
ence; stenographic work and stand- 
ards; use of office reference books; 
using the telephone and telegraph 
to best advantage; the filing sys- 
tem; the purchasing, sales, and ac- 
counting departments; orders and 
shipping; the treasurer’s office; the 
manager; personality in business; 
standards and tests for measuring 
personal efficiency; bibliography for 
business library. (1852) 

Personal, efficiency in business. E. A. 
Purinton. New York. Robert M. Mc- 
Bride. 1919, 841 p. $1.50. The man 
who knows; efficiency in the office 
and factory; disorder vs. red tape; 
the clean desk; building an office 
library and a busy man’s reading; 
efficient salesman and something to 
sell; the job higher up; keeping 
brain workers fit. (1853) 

Practical exporting. B. Olney Hough. 
4th ed. rev. American exporter. 1919. 
529 p. $5.00. Markets, export de- 
partment, advertising, correspond- 
ence, traveling salesmen abroad, 
preparing and making shipments, 
marine insurance, financing foreign 
business, credit and collections. 
(1854) 


Shipping office organization. Alfred 


Calvert. London, Pitman. 203 p. 1919. 
$2.40. Establishing a firm; price lists 
and terms; calculation of prices; 
purchase and sale notes; packing 
and dispatching goods; shipping, in- 
suring, and invoicing; bills of ex- 
change; shipping accounts. In appen- 
dix, measures with metric equival- 
ents. (1855) 


The shop committee. A handbook for 


employer and employee. William 
Leavitt Stoddard. New York. Mac- 
millan. 1919. 105 p. $1.25. Barly 
beginnings; war labor board plan; 
general principles and basis of rep- 
resentation; the Lynn plan and three 
others; election machinery; ‘shop 
committees in action; the shop com- 
mittee and the unions. (1856) 


Theme in advertising. Martin V. Kel- 


ley Toledo. Kelley Co. 1918. 55 p. 
$1.00. A discussion of the value of 
repetition of idea with variation of 
illustrations. (1857) 


Training of a salesman, William Max- 


well. Philadelphia. Lippincott. 1919. 
221 p. $1.50. Sizing up a customer; 
the approach; overcoming a custom- 
er’s indifference; getting the order; 
good salesmanship badly done; do 
you want to be rich? Why Edison 
has succeeded; wanted—a man with 
executive ability; the 50-dollar-a- 
week girl. (1858) 


The seven points of advertising suc- 


cess. Providence. Livermore. 1919. 
22 p. booklet. Study of campaigns, 
direct advertising, mediums, analy- 
sis of returns, standardizing condi- 
tions, stabilizing costs, trained ad- 
vertisers. (1859) 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals. 


ADVERTISING. 


Advertising the service of the adver- 
tising agency. Advertising and sell- 
ing. September 6, p. 40-42. Media 
may be newspapers, letters or house 
organs. Copy should be brief, busi- 
ness like, sensible and contain in- 
spirational power. (1860) 


Arousing the buying impulse. C. C. 
Sherlock. Advertising and selling. 
September 20, p. 18, 20. Value of 
the picture with its direct, swift ap- 
peal, as contrasted with that of de- 
scription. (1861) 


Creating a customer demand by the 


Use of judicious advertising. W. W. 
Cooley. Associated advertising. 
September. p. 52, 54. Effective ad- 
vertising must have firm founda- 
tion in truth. Truth inspires confi- 
dence, confidence begets sales, and 
sales make success. (1862) 


How advertising can improve in- 


dustrial morale. R. Dickinson. Print- 
ers’ ink. September 25, p. 17-20, 174, 
177, 178, 180. House organs, posters, 
moving pictures, envelope stuffers, 
newspapers, etc..—the mediums thru 
which the advertising manager can 
sell good will, civic pride and in- 
creased production to employers and 
employees. (1863) 


1864-1876 


Shall advertisers charge for dealer 
helps. E. S. Dickens. Advertising and 
selling. September 27, p. 10-11. Be- 
lieves the use of few and better 
selling helps, with a nominal charge 
for the service would result in un- 
told good, both for the manufacturer 
and the dealer. (1864) 

The relation of the advertising agency 
to the newspaper and to the adver- 
tiser. J. O’Shaughnessy. Printers’ 
ink September 25, p. 33-36. The 
agency serves the newspaper by 
securing advertising at a smaller 
cost and for a longer time than the 
newspaper could; it serves’ the 
advertiser by advising him what, 
how, when and where to advertise. 


(1865). 
BANKING. 


Advertising a bank’s old business de- 
partment. H. A. Blodgett. Printers’ 
ink. September 25, p. 85, 87, 89. 
‘Would have department in charge of 
major officer, its functions being to 
manage old accounts, to serve estab- 
lished customers, to promote sav- 
ings depositors to checking depart- 
ment, and to advise patrons in need 
of counsel. (1866) 

How direct advertising is helping 
banks to educate the masses. E. A. 
Kendrick. Printers’ ink. October 2, 
p. 45-48. Thru personal solicitation, 
pamphlets, booklets, folders, 


institution but may also help in the 
industrial readjustment of the times. 
Guaranty Trust Co., N. Y., in 1918, 
distributed over 3,000,000 pamphlets 
covering 158 different subjects. 
(1867) 

The relation of banking to. industrial 
development. M. H. Avram. Bankers 
magazine. September. p. 320-323. Re- 
sponsibility of bankers and capital- 
ists as investors to subject all enter- 
prises to which they lend support 
to a rigid investigation. (1868) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lazy letters bring business to verge 
of ruin. C. H. Mackintosh. Printers’ 
ink. September 25. p. 161, 162, 165, 
166, 169, 170, 173. Believes that care- 
ful organization of thought before dic- 
tation would result in greater clar- 
ity and conciseness,—the chief es- 
sentials in effective business letters. 
(1869) 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Mixing sentiment with business. Dry 
good economist. September 27, p. 13- 


etc. 
banks may not only advertise theiraé 


The one 


Why men strike. 


14, 27. To make their help realize 
their individuality and express it in 
work and to understand that the 
prime function of the store is serv- 
ice to customers—these are the 
ideals of LaSalle & Koch Co., Tole- 
do. As a result cooperation and en- 
thusiasm prevail. (1870) 


Month’s drive for 5,000 new customers. 


W. T. White. Dry goods economist: 
September 27, p. 79, 83. Department 
contests, newspaper advertising 
both local and county, editorials in 
ads,—elements that contributed to 
success of campaign with 93 per 
cent increase in business. (1871) 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Keeping workers fit. A. E. Richter. 
System. October. p. 622-626. Thru 
expert medical supervision, thru 
health education of employees, thru 
vacations and regular recreation, 
salary loss from preventable illness 
has decreased from 69.3 per cent 
to 30 per cent. (1872) 


Relations between the employment 


Manager and foreman. C. EH. Fouhy. 
Industrial management. October. 
p. 384-336. Harmony.between the 
two, necessary. This may be main- 
tained if thereisa clear understand- 
ing of the work of each. (1873) 


The Department fund dividend plan. 


C. G@ McCoy. American printer. 
September 20, p. 17-18. Time saved 
in production is credited to depart- 
ment that saves it and paid for at 
selling price per hour. At end of 
month this fund is paid out in divi- 
dends to employees in department 
in ratio of their wages. (1874) 

language industrial plant. 
W. Talbot. Industrial management. 
October. p. 313-320. Author, an ex- 
pert in Americanization methods and 
supervisor of same in the Pfister & 
Vogel Leather Co., Milwaukee, dis- 
cusses difficulties and problems in 


teaching language classes and 
shows how to overcome them. 
(1875) 


S. Crowther. Sys- 
tem. Octber, p. 620, 621, 670, 672, 
674, 676. The unrest of the work- 
ingman today is due to the fact that 
the war activities destroyed values 
—destroyed the relation between 
work and production by increasing 
the buying power and diminishing 
the supply with the result. that high 
wages lost their purchasing power. 
(1876) 


Wages and profit-sharing delusions. 
S. Crowther. World’s work. ‘Octo- 
ber. p. 625-632. ‘No labor troubles 
exist in the Baldwin, Disston, and 
Endicott-Johnson companies, where 
creative instinct and dignity of 
work are the the controlling factors. 
Believes results of profit-sharing to 
be indifferent. Gives nine princi- 
ples governing an adequate wage. 
(1877) 

Why our workers are seldom absent. 
O. B. Andrews. System. October. 
p. 631-633. ‘Honor classes” is the 
answer. Membership dependent 
upon non-absence (excused absence 
not counted) for six months, when 
employee receives 2% increase in 
wages. After three raises he be- 
comes life member with profit-shar- 
ing and other privileges. (1878) 


~~ EXPORT TRADE. 


Dutch East Indies. C. W. Geiger. 
American exporter. October. p. 
158-159. Exports to these islands 


from San Francisco in 1918 totaled 
$14,657,206, more than 100 times 


greater than in 1914. Chief arti- 
cles,—machinery, steel products, 
automobiles, dynamite, fertilizers, 
wine and canned goods. (1879) 


A hundred million new buyers. Phil 
Norton. Nation’s business. Sep- 
tember. p. 22-23, 93. The Russian 
cooperative societies ask us to sell 
goods in exchange for their com- 
modities. (1880) 

The export twins; capital and com- 
modities. W. MM. Kiplinger. Nation’s 
business. September, p. 36. If fur- 
ther loans are not made exports 
will certainly fall within a few 
months. (1881) 

The future of our foreign trade. W. 
KH. Auginbaugh. Advertising and 
selling. September 6, p. 54-58. War 
has increased for United States her 
foreign markets, but for their great- 
est development there is need of 
new trade treaties, better banking 
facilities and less public complaints 
of American methods. Believes 
foreign trade plank should be put 
in every political platform. (1882) 


INVESTMENT. 

Riches in oil. American exporter. 
October. p. 148-152. Oil industry 
has superseded all others in point 
of interest and activity since be- 
ginning of 1919. Total capitaliza- 
tion for first seven months $1,414,- 
572,500. While Texas is the chief 
center of activity many new sec- 
tions of old wells are being devel- 
oped. (1883) 


Why not fix prices. 


1877-1889 
MANAGEMENT. 


Executive ability nothing except abil- 


ity to get the job done. J. H. Ap- 
pel. Associated advertising. Sep- 
tember. p. 46, 124. A good execu- 
tive must be a man of will and ac- 
tion, he must be logical and opti- 
mistic, must have persistence, ten- 
acity and courage and inspire con- 
fidence. (1884) 


How it has paid me to look ahead. J. 


B. Forgan. System. October. p. 
617-620. Investigation ‘and thorough 
knowledge even beyond present 
work, the chief factors that raised 
him from clerk to junior officer and 
from junior officer to the chairman- 
ship of board in First National 
bank of Chicago. (1885) 


The new idea in self management. An 


interview by Paul W. Kearney with 
Miss B. A. Martin. Advertising and 
selling. September 13. p. 1-3, 33. 
Industrial democracy as established 
by John Leitch in plant of Wm. De- 
muth & Co. New York. ‘Mr. De 
muth says “The community idea 
has developed a new and remark- 
able teamwork with the result that 
we are making better: pipes and 
more of them.’’ (1886) 


Why industrial democracy failed. F. 


H. Hill. 100%. October. p. 49-52. 
Successful at first under the lead- 
ership of a dominant personality, it 
went out of existence after three 
years owing to departure of leader. 
Merit plan substituted in its place. 
(1887) 


PRICES. 


(Homer Hoyt. 
Nation’s business. September, p. 
40, 90. There is no nostrum that 
will give us substantially lower 
prices and _ still maintain high 
wages, no financial legerdemain by 
Which we can create wealth with- 
out labor. (1888) 


RETAIL TRADE. 


How the proposed Jones’ law would 


strangle retailing. T. W. McAllis- 
ter. Printers’ ink. October 2. p. 
81-84. Law which would force re- 
tailer to put cn article its original 
cost, is unjust because it would 


force him to sell at a ruinously low 
margin of gross profit. 


(1889) 
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FACTORY LIBRARIES 

In his new book on ‘‘Personal efficiency in business,’ Edward 
E. Purinton says that the National Cash Register Company employs 
an expert librarian together with several assistants to help handle the 
volume of requests for information of all kinds. 

Its popularity is indicated by the fact that 1,116 executives and 
employees have library cards, and 12,200 books were circulated dur- 
ing the year. In other words each card holder drew for home study 
an average of a book a month. ‘“‘How many of your employees or 
associates,” asks Mr. Purinton, “read a book a month right along, on 
expert advice, for their own professional and personal advancement?’ 


efficiency,—the rest room, cafeteria, 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


American foreign trade.—Charles M. 
Pepper. New York. Century. 1919. 
350 p. $1.88. The farm in foreign 
trade; machinery and nationalized 
efficiency, economic alliances; and 
favored nations; British and Ameri- 
ean trade policies; contintental Eur- 
ope and United States; Russia and 
the near East; South America as a 
market for Europe and United 


States; economic destiny in the 
Caribbean; Canada, Japan and 
China; investments abroad; the 


American business man. (1889) 


Labor: a problem of the reconstruc- 
tion days.—J. Clair Stone. LaSalle, 
(Ill.) Laundryowners national asso- 
ciation. 1919. 30 p. A discussion of 
the restoration of closer relations 
between employer and employee. 
(1890) 

Employe betterment.—Albert Pick & 
company. 1919. 28 p. \pamphlet. 
Shows practical ways of increasing 


Articles of Interest to Business Men 


A genuine democracy for all the world. 
—F. H. Sisson. Printers’ ink. Octo- 
ber 9, p. 189-190, 193-194, 197. Cordial 
cooperation between labor and cap- 
ital, necessary, also between the 


and industrial club. (1891) 


Management and men, a record of new 


steps in industrial relations.—Meyer 
Bloomfield. New York. Century. 
1919. 591 p. $3.50. Based on an in- 
vestigation of industria] conditions 
in Great Britain. Surveys and anal- 
yzes the important readjustments 
now under way between employers 
and employed. More than half of 
the book is given up to various 
documents, including the Whitley re- 
port and labor party program, (1892) 


Russia: its trade and commerce.— 


Arthur Raffalovich, editor. London. 
King. 1918. 461 p. $3.13. A compila- 
tion of information concerning its 
agriculture, forestry, mining and 
fisheries; its factories, workshops, 
telegraphs, telephones and _ rail- 
roads; its internal and external 
trade, public finance, money and 
credit, and joint stock companies. 
(1893) 


in Current Business Periodicals. 


government and business to permit 
freedom of production. In place of 
pessimism there should be the same 
responsibility and idealism that led 
us into the war. (1894) 


1895-1907 


i 


What’s wrong with industrial rela- 
tions?—I. A. Berndt. 100%. No- 
vember. p. 61-62. Believes that 


the Industrial conference failed thru 
lack of management as a coordinat- 
ing influence and that there should 
be another conference in which are 
represented the engineering talent 
and the managing executives of the 


country. (1895) 
ADVERTISING. 
Advertising can clean up world’s 


plague spots.—J. C. Sherman. Print- 
ers’ ink. October 30, p. 85-86, 88, 92. 
Advertisers and publishers by co- 
operating with the trained thinkers 
of America could seek out and de- 
stroy the causes of the anti social 
movements that threaten (the na- 
tion’s life. (1896) 


The literary necessities of advertising. 
—W. R. Hotchkin. Printers’ ink. 
October 23, p. 17-20. Only true liter- 
ary art and genius can supply the 
skill, the imagination, the craftsman- 
ship, to portray the merits of the 
merchandise and to stir up the. de- 
sires of thousands of readers to 
possess them. (1897) 


On “vacant words” in advertising.— 
J. E. Kennedy. Advertising and sell- 
ing. November 8, p. 3-4. Platitudes, 
generalities, vain unsupported state- 
ments, unproven claims, elecution- 
ary effects in print, screams of typo- 
graphy or illustration, all are profit- 
less. (1898) 


The work of direct advertising in a 
complete campaign.—G. ° Murphy. 
Printers’ ink. October 30, p. 47-48, 
52. A complete campaign wul in- 
clude in its direct advertising, bul- 
letins to ‘the salesmen, letters to 
the jobbers reproducing national ad- 
vertising that is sent to the retail- 
ers, and booklets, catalogs, etc. for 
the consumer. (1899) 


Trade advertisements that have sold 
me.—R. H. Isbell. Printers’ ink. Oc- 
tober 9, p. 57, 58, 60. The best ad- 
vertisements are those which give 
the buyer concrete’ information 
about. the product or proposition. 
(1900) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Do your letters cost too much?—L. 
Balsam. System. November. p. 856- 
857. Comparison of costs in 25 cun- 
cerns, show variations from 7 cents 
to $1.12 per letter. Goodyear rub- 
ber company saved $21,921.96 in a 
year by eliminating unnecessary 
words from letters. (1901) 


Personal letters good practice for busi- 
ness correspondence.—J. T. Bart- 
lett. Printers’ ink. October 9. p. 165- 
166, 169, 170, 173-174. By writing 
well in our personal letters, we 
learn our powers, discover clever- 
ness, deftness, tact and courtesy 
which we can readily incorporate in 
our business letters. (1902) 


The strong pull in sales letters Is ap- 
peal to the emotions.—E. P. Corbett. 
Printers’ ink. October 9, p. 65-66, 68. 
Sales letters which appeal only to 
the reason usually go into the waste 
-basket. (1903) 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Completing each day’s work every day. 
—M W. Osgood. 100%. November. 
p. 102, 104, 106, 108, 109. Standard- 
ization of work with individual 
production records results in less 
nervous strain to workers and 
the accomplishment of more work, 
with less expenditure of time and 
energy. (1904) 


1 never discharge—H. Abrams, Sys- 
tem. November. p. 860-861. Does not 
hire a man until he has seen and 
talked with him several times and is 
convinced the connection will pay 
both. (1905) 


Keeping workers fit.—A. E. Richter. 
System. October. 622-626. Thru ex- 
pert medical supervision, thru health 
education of employees, thru vaca- 
tions and regular recreation, salary 
loss from preventable illness has 
decreased from 69.38% to 30%. (1906) 


Labor turnover can be decreased by 
direct advertising—R. FE. Scott. 
Printers’ ink: October 23. p. 118, 121, 
122. Direct advertising’s mission is 
to create good will between an in- 
dividual. and an institution. This 
may be done thru placards advertis- 
ing beneficial features of plant or 
suggesting needed reforms. (1907) 


1908.1919 
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What labor wants.—M. Bloomfield. 
100%. November. p. 64, 66. Labor 
wants honest dealings from the 
employer, an adequate wage, s@e- 
curity of employment,—but not a 
share in the management. (1908) 


Work and wages.—H. C. Osborn. Sys- 
tem. November. p. 841-844, 968. Pre- 
sident of American multigraph com- 
pany, educates employes in the prin- 
ciples of industrial management and 
thru charts shows relation between 
production and wages, then installs 
industrial democracy in order to 
gain a common viewpoint and united 
interest. (1909) 


EXPORT TRADE. 


The export catalog.—F. H. Williams. 
Printing art, November, p. 204-208. 
Size 9x12 is preferable and English 
language best in most cases. Cover 
should be attractive, trade mark 
prominent and net prices clearly 
marked. Number of importers for 
various countries, given. (1910) 


GROCERY TRADE. 


The grocer as a market for advertised 
side lines.—G. A. Nichols. Printers’ 
ink. October 9, p. 49-50, 52. Because 
of high costs, the time is now ripe 
for grocers to add many miscellane- 
ous articles that fit in with cheir 
stock, that will sell rapidly and thus 
leave a larger gross profit behind. 
(1911) 


MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 


Sears Roebuck & company try out 
sampling methods with Silvertone 
phonograph.—G. A. Nichols. Print- 
ers’ ink. October 23, p. 25-28. Phono- 
graph is sent to patron, free of cost 
for thirty days’ trial. In case he 
wishes to keep it he pays for it on 
installment plan, otherwise sends it 
back at company’s expense. (1912) 


MANAGEMENT. 


Executive and administrative organiza- 
tion.—J. E. Otterson. Annals of the 
American academy of political and 

_ gocial science. September. p. 90-99. 
An analysis of the engineering and 
executive types of men to determine 
their relationship to an organiza- 
tion. (1913) 


The background of industrial demo- 


cracy.—J. Leitch. Annals of the 
American academy of political and 
social science. September. p. 205- 
213. Industrial democracy is not an 
end in itself but a means,—a means 
to gain mutual understanding. It is 
based upon the principles of justice, 
co-operation, economy, energy, and 
service. (1914) 


The fetish of industrial democracy.— 


S. Crowther. World’s work. Novem- 
ber. p. 23-27. Representation of em- 
ployees is not a substitute for natur- 
al leadership. It has value, tho, 
when it emphasizes production as 
is the case in the preferential shop 
of the Hart, Shaffner & Marx firm 
in Chicago. (1915) 


European ideas we could use.—Ss. 
Crowther. System. November. Dp. 
845, 978, 980, 982. Concerning cour- 
tesy in meeting office callers, avoid- 
ance of routine details and inter- 
ruptions, handling correspondence, 
use of telephone, and placing re- 
sponsibility. (1916) 


MERCHANDISING. 


Successful merchant. — L. Whitty. 


Hardware dealers’ magazine. Octo- 
ber. p. 753-756. Too much latitude 
in the use of credit is destructive 
in its influence. The big work of 
the credit man is to educate the 
merchant to be more scientific in 
his methods. (1917) 


PRICES. 


What’s going to happen when prices 


drop?—G. A. Nichols. Printers’ ink. 
October 30. p. 3-4, 6, 10, 12, 127, 128, 
131, 132. ‘Retailers are facing a 
constantly growing demand for low- 
er prices but experts generally are 
agreed that the break when it does 
come will be gradual and extend 
over two or three years, so retailer 
can absorb loss without harm. (1918) 


RETAIL TRADE. 


Establishing sales quotas for retailers. 


—Advertising and selling. October 
4, p. 3, 12, 22.. Gives sales contest 
rules and regulations. Quota for 


‘each ‘contestant is based on 20 per 


cent increase over number of artic- 
les sold during corresponding six 
months of previous year. (1919) 


1920-1932 


Showing the retailer how to branch 
out.—C. M. Harrison. Printers’ ink. 
October 30, p. 40. When inducing 
a retailer to take on a side line that 
is foreign to him, he must be shown 
how to advertise, how to display, 
and how to. sell article. This, 
Marshall Field & Co. has done for 
the furniture stores with its “Gift 
Shop” assortment. (1920) 


Teaching the dealer how to bring 
customers to his store.—H. A. Bal- 
lard. Printers’ ink. October 23, p. 
62, 64, 67, 68. Joseph & Feiss Co. 
Cleveland does it thru the medium 
of a large loose-leaf ad book. Six- 
teen distinct and separate ways 
given. (1921) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Building a sales policy.—J. M. Bruce. 
Annals of the American academy 
of political and social science. Sep- 
tember. p. 287-301. Applied to a rub- 
ber company’s business, ammunition 
concern, a packing business, tobacco 
manufacturer, and the typewriting 
business. (1922) 


Giving your salesmen the right start. 
—S. Norvell. Advertising and selling. 
September 13. p. 16, 18, 20, 22, 23. 
Value of regular habits, training, 
careful preparation, record keeping, 
and charm to the salesman. (1923) 


Selling to glad-handers.—R. Giles. 
Printers’ ink. October 9. p. 8, 10, 
12, 181, 182, 185, 186. Friendly glad- 
hander is often hardest to sell to. If 
he has a hobby get him away from 
it. Demonstrations may help. (1924) 


The ancedote to overcome the objec- 
tion.—A. H. Deute. Printers’ ink. 
October §. The story with a sharp 
point carefully chosen ‘to suit the 
objection, overcomes many difficul- 
ties, quickly, effectively and in a 
friendly way. (1925) 


The psychological moment.—-H. D. Kit- 
son. Scientific monthly. September. 
p. 246-252. An analysis of the signs 
of its approach and the methods of 
meeting it with special application 
to the subject of salesmanship. 
(1926) 


What 1 would do if | were a salesman. 


—F. E. White. Advertising and sell- 
ing. October 25. p. 3-4, 28. Would 
do ordinary things well, aim to make 
salesmanship a real profession, have 
a definite program, study merchan- 
dise, emphasize advertising, seek to 
understand people, and give service. 
(1927) 


Where do vou get your selling argu- 


ments?—W. J. Stapleton: Printers’ 
ink. October 2. p. 101-102, 105. By 
asking salesmen to write sales let- 
ters to dealers in their territories, 
manager is able to discover argu- 
ments employed and use of helps 
given by manager. (1928) 


SHOW CARDS. 


The picture theater, poster and show 


card.—W. H. Gordon. S*gns of the 
times. November. p. 22-23. FEivery 
show card or poster show card man, 
to be successful should enter into 
the spirit of the expert interior dec- 
orator so far as color harmony is 
concerned. (1929) 


WINDOW DISPLAY. 


Holiday decorations for the show ‘win- 


dow.—Great display opportunities of- 
fered. E. ©. Burdg. Signs of the 
times. November. p. 8, 10, 11. Ad- 
vertising copy, illustrated settings 
with description and construction, 
wallboard cut-oults. (1930) 


Planning effective window displays 


and hangers.—L. Fairman. Adver- 
tising and selling. September 13, p. 
4-6. Applies to displays sent by 
manufacturers. Best to give custom- 
ers descriptions of displays and gain 
promise to use them. (1931) 


The show window exhibit as a social 


force.—An instrument of great pow- 
er. Signs of the ‘times. October. p. 
10. As a social force and a means 
of education the show window is a 
Niagara of possibilities to social 
worker, manufacturer and mer 
chant. (1932) 
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_ NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 

An American labor policy. Julius Developing executive ability. Enoch 

Henry Cohen. New York. Macmil- Burton Gowin. New York. Ronald 

lan. 1919. 110 p. $1.00. Philoso- press. 1919. 486 p. $3.00. The 


phy of violence; the modern spirit; 
organization and morale in indus- 
try; hiring and firing; individual and 
collective bargaining; what is the 


next step? (1933) 
Bond investments. R. W. Pomeroy. 
Buffalo. New York and Buffalo au- 


dit co. 1918. 23 p. $5.00. A com- 
plete list of suitable bond invest- 
ments, government, railroad, public 
utility and industrial, with memor- 
anda in support of their classifica- 
tion. (1934) 

Business inspirations. Christian D. 
Larson. ‘New York. Crowell. $1.25 
1919. 163 p. A discussion of vision, 
optimism, sincerity, persistence, 
whole-mindedness, service, right- 
thinking, will power, etc. in their re- 
lation to success. (1935) 

Cash discount piracy. Henry C. Law- 
rence, St. Louis. Consolidated pub- 
lishing co. 1919. 175 p. $2.00. A 
practical system designed to over- 
come cash discount evils, with form 
letters and explanations planned to 
cover the entire range of discount 
troubles. (1936) 


Commercial research. C. S. Duncan. 
New York. Macmillan. 1919. 385 p. 
$2.25. Need for and character of 
commercial research; business facts, 
their sources, character and methods 
of collecting ‘their analysis, presen- 
tation and interpretation; organiza- 
tion for research. (1937) 

Commercial tests and how to use them. 
Sherwin Cody. Yonkers-on-Hudson. 
World book co. 1919. 2186. p. 99e. 
Part one—a _ discussion of the 
schools and business employment, 
the national business ability tests, 
scientific tests, and national tests in 
the classroom. Part-two. The tests 
themselves with directions for giv- 
ing and grading scientifically (1938) 


day’s routine; how to become mas- 
ter of details; how to develop the 
personal characteristics,—ability to 
plan, initiative, vision, reasoning 
power, control of affairs, personal 
dynamics, personal finance, team- 
work, co-operation, etc. (1939) 


Factory solidarity or class solidarity. 


Walter Gordon Merritt. Reprint 
from Iron Age. 135 Broadway. New 
York City. L. F. Sherman. 63 D. 


A discussion of shop committees; 
beginnings, how affected by war; 
collective bonuses vs. profit sharing, 
spirit, results, oppositions, attitude 
of employers and labor unions, bene- 


fits. (19.0) 
Federal reserve act. Robert L. Owen. 
New York. Century. 1919 107 p. 
$1.00. Its origin and _ principles 
briefly treated. (1941) 


Germany’s new war against America. 
Stanley Frost. New York. Dutton. 
19795190 9 V-S2,00. Launching the 
invisible war; the new Hun piracy; 
the machinery of conauest; German 
trade spies and allies in America; 
dyes, chemicals, and textiles; the 
German metal octopus: shipping and 
insurance. (1942) 


Labor’s position in the economic struc- 
ture. Dorr EF. Felt. 1919. 16 p. 
How large incomes are spent; la- 
bor’s share; Industrial democracy 
as proposed by the theorist: profit 
Sharing not a panacea for discon- 
tent; relations of employer and em- 
ployee; responsibility of public; re- 
striction of output. (1943) 


Mercantile credits and_ collections. 


Charles A. Meyer. New York. Mac- 
Millan. 1919. 302 p. $3.50. Sources 
of information and report forms; 
methods of compiling information; 
co-operation and diplomacy; conver- 
ting doubtful orders into good ones; 
how to read a financial statement; 
functions of a good collector; follow- 
up systems and letters; unusual 
unique and resourceful methods; 
commercial arbitration; your own 
collection agency; bankruptcy and 
United States bankruptcy law. 
(1944) 


Organizing for work. H. L. Gantt. 


New York. ‘Harcourt. 1919. 113 p. 
$1.25. The engineer as the indus- 
trial leader; efficiency and idleness; 
production and cost; value of an in- 
dustrial property and its production 
capacity; economics and religion of 
democracy; democracy in produc- 
tion, in shop, and in management. 
(1945) 


Peace and business. Isaac F. Marcos- 


son. New York. Lane. 1919. 292 
p. $1.50. Points out some of the 
difficulties and opportunities connec- 
ted with the future prosperity of 
United States. Contents: The new 
Britain; France and the future; Hol- 
land and the world trade; Switzer- 
land the buffer state; The German 
in Spain; the New Italy; can Ger- 
many come back? America’s oppor- 
tunity. (1946) 


Scribner’s. ‘November pp. 584-591. 
The instinct of self assertion is the 
essence of democracy. It is the 
cause of labor’s resistance to the 
present industrial system. Industrial 
democracy is of value in that it sat- 
isfies, this instinctive and at the 


same time economic need. (1949) 


Is industrial warfare or eventual agree- 


ment ahead? Sir J. Willison. Prin- 
ter’s ink. ‘November 13, p. 73-74, 77, 
78. Resume of Canadian industrial 
conference at Ottawa, Concessions 
made on both sides. Employers con- 
cede right of employees to organize, 
employees, the open shop. (1950) 


Labor suggests a platform for indus- 


trial agreement. Printer’s Ink. 
December 4, p. 37-40. Whole plat- 
form conditional on general agree- 
ment that production must go on for 
the good of the world. (1951) 


1944-1955 


Principles of salesmanship. ‘Harold 


Whitehead. 2d ed. New York Ron- 
ald press. 1919. 389 p. $3.00. This 
edition contains seven new chapters, 
four devoted to dialogues depicting 
the art of manging the interview, 
three to the subject of the sales- 
man’s services, their recompense 
and the sale (1947) 


United States Department of Labor. 


Training Service. Training builet- 
ings. Washington. Government 
printing office. 1919. 

No. 14. Training in industrial] plants. 

No. 16. Training in the men’s suit 

and overcoat industry. 

No. 18. Industrial training in the 
overalls industry. 

No. 19. Training for shirt-makers. 

No. 21. Training in the shoe mdus- 
try. 

No. 22. Courses of instruction in 
piano making. 

No. Outline courses for instruction 
in lithography and _ photo- 
lithography. 

No. 24 Industrial training for foun- 
dry workers. 

No. 25. Courses of instruction for 


workers in cotton mills. 
(1948) 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals. 


Instinct and business. E. J. Swift. 


ACCOUNTING 


Consolidated accounts. G. R. Webster. 


Journal of accountancy. October p. 
258-272. The object of the consoli- 
dated balance sheet is to show the 
true financial position of the com- 
pany and its subsidiary companies. 
(1952) 


ADVERTISING 


. new test for copy. R. Dickinson. 


Printer’s ink. November 27, p. 99- 


100, 103-104. With the proper spirit, 


within an organization, advertising 
can be used to sell both the product 
and inspire enthusiasm among work- 
ers. Ballard and Ballard submit 


copy to committee of employees be- | 


fore it is placed. (1953) 


| 
! 
: 


1954-1968 
Advertising by campaign. J. R. Ham- 


Methods of correspondence.—Supervi- 


Community publicity. 


mond. Printing art. December p. 
#05-307. Its power lies in its cumu- 
lative effect. Its advantage over 


ordinary advertising is the oppor- 


tunity it gives of observing broadly 
costs and results. (1954) 

C. F. Hatfield. 
Advertising and selling November 
29. p. 40-41, 43. Publicity is as 
necessary in city building as in the 
building of an individual business. 
Community organization, a conven- 
tion bureau and genuine hospitality 
are important elements in commun- 
ity advertising. (1955) 


Good wil! advertising built around the 


Make people talk of your ads. 


company’s labor problem. H. Gil- 
more. Judicious advertising. Nov- 
ember p. 27-29. Chicago Yellow Cab 
Company, by advertising that it em- 
ploys only careful, honest, safe driv- 
ers, accomplishes a double purpose: 
it secures high-grade drivers and 
wins the confidence of the public. 
(1956) 

Dry 
goods economist, December 6, p. 25- 
27. Descripticn and reproduction of 
four unusual newspaper advertise- 
ments. Variety and novelty, the 
main elements in their appeal. 
(1957) 


Stocking the retailer is only half of 


W. R. Hotehkin. 
Printer’s Ink. November LOR Deve be 
38, 40. It takes advertising to finish 
it. Advertising is the food, that 
puts the red corpuscles of life into 
the selling of any commodity. 
(1958) 


the selling job. 


When the ilfustration takes the place 


of the headline. FE. B. Weiss. Prin- 
ter’s Ink, November 13, p. 92-95. 
With a good illustration, well] balan- 
ced layout and correct type, no head- 
line is required. (1959) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Better letters. C. H. ‘Mackintosh. Ad- 


vertising and selling. November 29, 
D. 28-31. It’s what letters do to the 
customer, not what they say to him, 
that counts. Better letters saved one 
firm from bankruptcy and built it up 
into one of the largest in its line. 
(1960) 


Better letters among members of one’s 


Own organization the real problem. 


*R. B. Newton. Printer’s Ink. Dec- 
ember 4, p. 93-94, 97-98. Idea sold 
thru weekly bulletins. Standard 


forms improve appearance, lessen 
expense and tend to inspire shorter 
letters. (1961) 


sion. A. A, Kretschmar. Advertis- 
ing and selling. ‘November 29. Train- 
ing consists of talks to groups of 
dictators on theory of letter writing, 
criticism of actual letters, discus- 
sion of grammar and rhetoric. Girls 
in stenographic department are ur- 
sed to read ‘business and technical 
literature. (1962) 


DELIVERY SYSTEMS 


Delivery cost per package. Dry goods 


economist. November 22. p. 67. Re- 
ports show variation from 41% to 25 
cents per package. Article gives 
complete list of items charged to 
delivery expense of a large Middle 
West store. (1963) 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


An educational system for a modern 


department store. B. A. Englander. 
‘National association of corporation 
schools bulletin. November, p. 499- 


507. Classification of sales force for 
training purposes: schedule’ of 
courses; executive qualities and 


raining; examinations and records. 
(1964) 


EMPLOYMENT 


A bonus plan that cuts costs. RB. WwW 


Pogue. System. January, p. 61-63. Re- 
turn to worker is based on effort and 
ability. Results,—selling costs have 
dropped 33 per cent, individual earn- 
ings have increased and service to 
customers is more alert and willing. 
(1965) 


College-made Utopias and labor unrest. 


D. E. Felt. Printer’s ink. Novem- 
ber 27, p. 1/-20. President of Felt 
& Tarrant Mfg co. believes partici- 
pation of labor in profits and in man- 
agement will tend to discourage in- 
dustry and will react to disadvan- 
tage of labor. (1966) 


Education of workers the solution. GH. 


R. Porter. American printer. Octo- 
ber p. 33-36. America’s hope of re- 
sisting the tide of industrial unrest 
Sweeping over the world, lies in an 
educational program that reveals 
to the worker his part in production 
and his relation to management and 
government. (1967) 


Employment management and indus- 


trial relations. D. R. Kennedy In- 
dustrial management. November, 
D. 353-358. ‘The great work of the 
employment manager is to restore 
the spirit of confidence to industry. 
(1968) 


EXPORT TRADE 

Advertising methods in Chile. J. W. 
Sanger. Judicious advertising. Nov- 
ember, p. 73-81, 83, 85. Advertising 
and merchandising conditions; di- 
rect-by-mail advertising; newspaper 
and other publications; analysis of 


most important publications. 
(1969) 


HOUSE ORGAN 

How and when the syndicate house 
organ may be used. W. Feather. 
Judicious advertising. November, p. 
69-72. Valuable in giving to the 
small advertiser with a diversified 
mailing list the advantage of pro- 
fessional publishing. (1970) 


MANAGEMENT 


An experiment in management. S. 
Crowther. System. December, PD. 
1075, 1138, 1141, 1142, 1147, 1148, 
1151, 1152, 1155, 1156, 1158. System 
in use since 1870 in the Delft (Hol- 
land) factories of J. C. van Marken. 
Profit sharing, industrial democracy, 
and classification of employees ac- 
cording to skill, zeal and co-opera- 
tion,—important features. (1971) 


The Studebaker industrial co-opera- 


tion plans. R. Dickinson. Printer’s 
ink. November 13, p. 109-110, 113- 
114. Covers anniversary dividend 
checks dependent upon continuous 
service, co-partnership, vacations, 
pensions, life insurance and welfare 
methods. (1972) 


30 years without a strike. G. F. John- 
son. System. January p. 45-48, 164- 
165. Vice-president of Endicott- 
Johnson and Workers believe the 
employer is the natural labor lead- 
er and as such should seek to de- 
velop into a contented community, 
the employees located about his 
plant. (1973) 

When they get together. Samuel 
Crowther. World’s work. December 
p. 185-194. Remarkable record of 
the White motor company, Cleve- 
land, and the American Rolling 
Mills, Middleton, O. Representation, 
emphasis on production and absence 
of strikes, outstanding features. In 
the former, tho materials have in- 
creased 50 per cent and wages 110 
per cent, cost to consumer has in- 
creased only 10 per cent. (1974) 


i eS OR ES 


1969-1981 


OFFICE METHODS 


Choosing the best method of filing. L. 
A. Miller. 100 per cent. December, 
p. 106-108. A proper system and 
good equipment are the first essen- 
tials. If filing is by subject there 
should be a definite classification to 
prevent accumulation of materials. 
Cross-filing is necessary under any 
system. (1975) 


Paying bonuses to office workers. M. 
W. Osgood. 100% December, p. 100- 
102, 104. Bonus system can be ap- 
plied to any job and accomplishes ~ 
a three-fold purpose: it rewards in- 
dividual effort, develops the workers’ 
interest and invariably increases 
production. (1976) 


REAL ESTATE 


Millions for home-building. J. E. Mc- 
Eldowney. Real Estate news. Oc- 
tober, p. 1, 4-7. Chicago housing as- 
sociation launch program for erec- 
tion of ten thousand model homes 
for Chicago foreign workmen, in- 
dustries to aid in selling idea to — 
employees. (1977) 


SALESMANSHIP 


An unusual plan of training salesmen. 
S. E. Kiser. Printer’s ink. Novem- 
ber 13, p. 65-66, 68. Henry L. Doher- 
ty & Co., New. York, opens free 
school for training of bond salesmen. 
Graduates not under obligations to 
work for firm. (1978) 


Facts you must have when routing 
salesmen. L. Allen. Printer’s ink. 
November 29, p. 162, 164, 166, 169, 
DIG oa oe “Territorial analysis” 
should be the basis of all routing 
and lists should conform not only - 
changes in time tables but to the 
varying growth of cities in relative 
importance. (1979) 


Keeping the salesmen busy the other 
ten months. A. H. Deute. Printers 
ink. November 27, p. 57-58, 60. Bv 
making more frequent calls on re- 
tailers, helping them in their prob- 
lems and in their adverzisiag, sales- 
men may extend their service over 
whole year, thereby increasing and 
regulating sales. (1980) 


Training men’s wear saiesmen. H. 
Lehman. Dry goods econoinist. De-- 
cember 13, p. 51, 53. Fundamentals 
of success are clear understanding 
of salesmanship principles, and 
knowledge of merchandise which 
includes goods, styles, workmanship 
and fit. (1981) 
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READING AND THINKING. 


Frank A. Vanderlip, former president of the National City Bank, 
resigned the presidency of the Bank because he ‘‘wanted ‘time 


to 
think,”’ the Bankers Magazine says. 
“We are in the most interesting time ‘in history,” Mr, Vanderlip 


declares. ‘‘Men of large affairs are, as a rule, too busy looking after 


dollars to pay due attention to the great problems now before the 


world. 
NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


A ‘century of prices. Theodore E, Bur- Report on the profitable Management 


ton and G. C. Selden. New York. of a retail lumber business. A. W. 
Magazine of Wall St. 1919. 118 p. Shaw Co, Chicago. 1918 v. Dp. 
$2.00. Prices as an-index of econo- Based on an investigation of 491 re- 
mic and investment conditions; tail lumber yards in 38 states and 
great economic forces since 1790; |. Canada. Plans, methods and_poli- 
what American commodity prices cies for increasing sales, cutting 
show; causes of changes in interest overhead, finding costs, keéping 
me records and Maintaining profits. 

yields and money rates; principles (1985) 
of stock prices. (1982) Industrial medicine. American acad- 
Fundamentals of cost and profit cal emy of medicine. Kaston (Pa.) 


1915. 185 p. $3.00. \ Partial con- 


culation. Robert S. Denham. Cleve- tents: Fatigue as an element of 


land. Cost engineer pub. co. 1919. menace to health in the industries; 
126° p. Philosophy of cost and light, heat and ventilation; crowd- 
Hn vir act Grd dndiveat we nendee: ing, in relation to health of work- 
Prout, direct and indirect exp eae ing people; home surroundings; im- 
economic expenses; determining proper recreations; medical inspec- 
cost; selling prices and profits; tion and medical supervision; pre- 
making cost and profit statements; Mehul of umes and oe 
: ; ; 1appiness as actor in effic: : 
terminology of cost engineering. (1986) iets eC CORT AEs CLAY 
(1983) Industrial Mexico. P. Harvey Middle- 
ae : ton. New York. Dodd. 1919. 270 
The politics of industry. Glenn Frank. xf me bd ees 

é 5 De p. $2.00. Government railways; 
New York, Century. 1919, 214 p. private railways and steamships: 
$1.50. A nation of improvisers; the oil industry and mines: trade op- 
background of reconstruction; portunities and agriculture; sugar 
anonymous liberalism; politics of in- and coffee plantations; timber; 
dustry; business statesmanship. Ap- credit and banking: national] debt; 

pendix contains Whitley report. Mexican constitution of 


1917. 
(1984) (1987) 
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1988-2002 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals. 


Looking into 1920. G. C. Selden. 
Magazine of Wall Street. Decem- 
Her 1327. pe GSO LE TO, 
Based on the theory of the major 
and minor cycles five good business 
years are ahead. Decline in prices 
likely to be very slow. (1988) 


ACCOUNTING. 

Intreduction to actuarial science. H. 
A. Finney. Journal of accountancy. 
November, p. 321-352. A discussion 
of the subject in its relation to 
compound interest, (1989) 

On what should profits be based? W. 
L.* Churchill. Industrial manage- 
ment. November, p. 375-380. Many 
business failures, labor troubles and 
injustices to the public can be 
traced to improper methods of 
charging profits. (1990) 


ADVERTISING. 

Copy that stages the product. H. R. 
Hughes. Judicious advertising. 
December, p. 31-34. Its power is 
greatly increased by giving it a 
pictorial setting in keeping with its 
nature. (1991) 

First things in advertising. W. Wil- 
liams. Judicious advertising. De- 
cember, p. 83-88. Enthusiasm, con- 
fidence, accuracy and audacity of 
expression, personality, the news 
element and sympathetic service 
are the fundamentals in advertising. 
(1992) 

Portraits that are permissible in ad- 
vertising. Printers’ Ink. January 
8, p. 52, 57,°59, 60. To be on the 
safe side, advertisers wishing to use 
reproductions of portraits should 
select pictures of people who are 
dead. (1993) 

The big sales value of personal pfo- 
nouns. F. H. Williams. Printers’ Ink. 
January 8, p. 25-28,32. Justas people 
are interested in personalities in 
daily life so they are in advertising. 
The human element will win Tre- 
sults when abstract ideas will not. 
(1994) 

The plans behind “Sunkist.” D. Fran- 
cisco. Advertising and selling. 
January 3, p. 36:40. During the first 
four years of sunkist lemon adver- 
tising, consumption increased 45 
per cent. Media include magazines, 
newspapers, trade periodicals, post- 
ers, street car cards, moving pic- 
tures, window displays and mail 
literature. Cost of advertising .557 

per cent of delivered fruit. (1995) 


Where does sentiment belong in ad- 


vertising? W. L. Larned. Printers’ 
Ink. January 8, p. 185-186, 189, 190, 
193. Advertising can learn a lesson 
from the charity drives. People 
always respond to sentiment. It 
accomplishes more than entreaty, 
command, conviction or analysis. 
(1996) 


BANKING. 


Letters of credit.. T. C. Jeffries. 
Bankers’ magazine. December, D. 
770-776. Character and credit are 
the guide-posts by which a bank is 
governed in the issuance of such 
letters. (1997) 


Record earnings and strength of na- 
tional banks. V. De Villiers. Maga- ~ 
zine of Wall Street. December 13, 
p. 100-103. No failures among eight 
thousand banks in 1919. Net earn- 
ings advance from under $1,500,- 
000,000 in July, 1914, to over $2,500,- 
000,000 in July, 1919. (1998) . 

Sharing profits with bank employees. 
J. Blythe. Bankers’ magazine.- No- 
vember, p. 603-607. The best way 
to ‘preach loyalty is through the 
pocketbook. Stock-selling merit 
certificates, pension and profit-shar- 


ing plans. (1999) 
Window display advertising. W. R. 
Morehouse. Bankers’ magazine. 


December, p. 764-769. Banks by co- 
operating in various municipal cam- 
paigns with merchants and manu- 
facturers in display of their goods, 
may increase their own business — 
and secure the good will of the 
whole community. (2000) 


BUSINESS LAW. 


The right to impose extra taxes on 
business men. E. J. Buckley. Pot- 
tery, glass and brass salesmen. De- 
cember 25, p. 15-33. The state has 
a right to impose a business tax, but 
it should be characterized by uni- 
formity, reasonableness and not be 
so high as to restrict trade. (2001) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The paragraph that leads the proces- 
sion. E. P. Corbett. Printers’ Ink. 
January 8, p. 101-102, 104. The first 
paragraph should not be too posi- 
tive, nor one that challenges belief. 
The question that gains the affirma- 
tion of reader has value, and brev- 
ity is the soul of good letter writ- 
ing. (2002) 


2003-2016 


The four principles of effective ex- 
pression summarized. J. B. Op- 
dycke. Advertising and_ gelling. 
December 27, p. 14-16. In order to 
give character to his letters the 
writer must have it. He may gain 


it through culture and experience, 
through wide reading and practice. 
(2003) 


Oe eee 


The quality of restraint in business 
letters. J. Wallen. Printers’ Ink. 
January 1, p. 53-56. Based on the 
correspondence of famous letter 
writers. To be a thing of quality, a 
letter must not be over-embellished. 
(2004) 


CREDIT. 


| Credits and the selling instinct. A. H. 

Deute. Printers’ Ink. January ps 

' 17-20. The greatest handicap of the 
credit man is his lack of tact, his 
greatest need, to sell himself and 
his work to salesman and customer. 
(2005) 


The status of a business man whose 
financial standing is misrepresent- 
ed by a mercantile agency. FH. J. 
Buckley. Pottery, glass and brass 
salesman. January 8, p. 15. Man 
adversely misrepresented can re- 
cover damages even if he cannot 
show that he sustained any. (2006) 


EMPLOYMENT. 


_Tatking through type to ten thousand 

employees. R. F. Scott. Judicious 
||, advertising. December, p. 51-55. 
| National lamp works through its 

magazines, through placards, post- 
| cards, and contests, stimulates pro- 
| duction and wins employees’ good 
| will. (2007) 


‘Maintaining high standards of service 

by educating employees. F. C. Hen- 

deschott. 100%. January, p. 70, 

| 72, 74, 96. In a well-organized in- 
stitution, every employee should be 
competent to take the next higher 
position. Right training will make 
this possible. (2008) 


Selling the organization to the new 
| employee. ‘National Association of 
Corporation Schools bulletin. Jan- 
uary, p. 19-25. Methods employed 
: by various organizations based on a 
| questionaire. Titles of booklets, 
contents, and various forms of pub- 
lications used, shown. (2009) 
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EXPORT TRADE. 


Co-operative opportunities offered by 


the Edge bill. G. H. Montague. 
Americas. November, p. 23-26. 


Edge bill facilitates investment by 
member-banks of the Federal Re- 
serve system in corporations organ- 
ized for financing long-time credits 
in foreign trade. Co-operation be- 
tween manufacturers and banks 
necessary for best results. (2010) 

Prosperous Caribbean countries turn 
to American markets. J. H. Allen. 
Americas. November, p. 4-11, 
Friendly feeling towards Ameri- 
cans is found in all these countries. 
United States is their natura] mar- 
ket and a thorough cultivation of 
their requirements and the oppor- 
tunities lying dormant there will 
yield prodigal returns. (2011) 


HOTEL BUSINESS. 

Hotels that are realizing their adver 
tising opportunities. R. Kennelly. 
Printers’ ink. January 8, p. 133-134, 
137-138. A hotel offers as much ad- 
vertising opportunity as a piece of 
merchandise or a_ political senti- 
ment. Names of hotels doing gspe- 
cial advertising given. (2012) 


INVESTMENT. 

Bonds for the reinvestment period. 
J. H. Schmuckler. Magazine of 
Wall Street. December 27, p. 192- 
193. At present low prices of 
bonds, investor would do well to 
take on larger commitments than 
he can pay for in full. Tables of 
attractive long and short term is- 
sues and foreign bonds given. 
(2013) 

Corporation bonds which show nhe- 
nomenal yields. J. H. Schmuckler. 
Magazine of Wall Street. January 
10, p. 279-281. Table and analyses 
of bonds given. (2014) 

How | handle my own funds. R. D. 
Wyckoff. Magazine of Wall Street. 
January 10, p. 269-270. Value of 
marketability and conversion priv- 
ilege in bonds. High-priced stocks 
often cheaper proportionately than 
low, if one considers equities be: 
hind stock, earning power and divi- 
dend record. (2015) 

How to judge the safety of securities. 
G. E. Barrett. Magazine of Wall 
Street. December 13, p. 145-147. 
Earning power of company, propor- 
tion of current assets to current lia- 
bilities, and the ratio of gross earn- 
ings consumed by operating ex- 
penses and taxes, main points to be 
considered. (2016) 


* 


MANAGEMENT. 


Industrial engineers’ opportunity. L. 


W. Wallace. Industrial manage- 
ment. December, p. 462-464. The 
golden age of the industrial expert 
is here. His the opportunity to 
make human labor, scarce, ineffi- 
cient and chavtic though it may be, 
produce more than ever through 
scientific management. (2017) 


Operating shop committee plans. tp 


H. Friedel. 100%. January, Dp. 76, 
78, 80, 82, 84. List of one hundred 
and eighty-one managements that 


have installed some form of shop 
committee in their plants. (2018) 


Proctor & Gamble plan includes three 


employees on board of directors. M. 
Green. National Association of 
Corporation Schools bulletin. Jan- 
vary, p. 26-32. Only one strike in 
last thirty years. Success of profit- 
sharing plan gave workers confi- 
dence in management. Employee 
director has same power as director 
representing capital. (2019) 


What ! learned when each superin- 


tendent inventoried his job. W. J. 
Kilpatrick. Factory. January, DP. 
37-40. Learned what each man 
really knew about his job as well as 
many weak points formerly over- 
looked with the result that superin- 
tendentts became their own instruc- 
tors and gained added knowledge 
of their work. .(2029) 


MERCHANDISING. 


Nationally advertised article the most 


pro ntal for jobbers to handle. J. 
S. Goldbaum. Printers’ Ink. Janu- 
ary 1, p. 129-130, 133-134, 137-138. 
The jobber in handling nationally 
advertised articles can get goods to 
the consumer at prices lower ‘than 
those for goods of similar quality 
produced in any other way. (2021) 


OFFICE METHODS. 


Preventing tardiness of office em- 


ployees. L. A. Miller, 100%. Jan- 
vary, p. 100, 102.. There is the same 
necessity for an accurate check on 
office employees as on:shop and 
store worker. Punctuality  bulle- 
tins, penalties, time clocks and 
metal discs are methods that may 
be used. (2022) 


2017-2028 — 


i if, 


PRICES. 


Federal reserve notes and high prices. 
J. H. Hollander. Magazine of Wall 
Street. January 10, p. 265-266. Cir- 
‘culating medium of country in- | 
creased nearly 20 per cent in eight- © 
een months by issue of Federal re — 
serve notes. Experience, statistics © 
and analysis show this to be the — 
cause, not the consequences of ac- | 
companying rise of nearly 30 per” 
cent in commodity prices. (2023) | 


RETAIL TRADE. 


Is the retail merchant a profiteer? B. — 
F. Richards. Pottery, Glass and © 
Brass Salesman. December 18, P. — 
13, 25. Many retail merchants are | 
making less profit today than ever 
before. State and Federal reports 
show that a surprising number of 
business cencerns are making no ~ 
profit at all. (2024) j 

More care in buying instead of “Don’t © 
buy now.” Printers’ Ink. January 
1, p. 80, 85-88. At meeting of re-7 
tailers with agents of the Depart-— 
ment of Justice emphasis is laid on 
advertising the need of increased — 
production, on display of lower-" 
priced goods, and on lower prices | 
when possible. (2025) i 

Retailer can direct public demand, | 
says Figg. Dry Goods Economist.” 
January 3, p. 13. Assistant to Ata 
torney General believes that if re i 
tailer will advertise and display 
medium-priced merchandise instead” 
of the expensive, luxurious type, 
prices can be reduced more nearly 
to normal ~ (2626) ¥ 

Chicago store brings light to its dress 
fabrics by open. displays. Dry 
Goods Economist. January 3, p. 22, 
75. Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.. in” 
their silk and dress goods depart- 
ment have removed all shelving and 
counters and substituted flat top 
cases and tables. Advantages, in- 
creased selling space, less crowding 
at sales and greater ease in match- 
ing colors. (2027) . 


SALESMANSHIP., 

Beware the super-salesman who dis- 
courages the rest of the force. A. 
H. Deute. Printers’ Ink. January 
8, p. 142, 145-146, 148. To be om 
real service and permanent value to 
a house a salesman must be more 
than an individual star. He must 
be a good co-operator, understand | 
team work and know how to play 
his position. (2028) 
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NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


Advertising as a vocation. Frederick 


J. Allen. ‘New York. Macmillan. 
1919. 178 p. $2.00. The new concep- 
tion of advertising,—service to the 
public; growth of advertising; medi- 
ums; retail advertising; advertising 
of manufacturers; periodical adver- 
tising; the ‘advertising agency; op- 
portunities in special fields; qual- 
ities, training, conditions and re- 
wards in advertising. (2029) 


Go! George Harrison Phelps. Chicago. 


Reilly & Lee. 126 p. $1.00. “Shot out 
in the heat of big selling campaigns 
to a sales organization that has ac- 
complished remarkable things,— 
these ‘Go’ stories have the fighting 
fiber and true spirit of success.” 
(2030) 


Modern salesmanagement. J. George 


Frederick. New York. Appleton. 
1919. 393 p. $2.50. The most com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject 
that has yet appeared. Partial con- 
tents: ‘The sales-manager and his 
point of view; building a good sales 
organization; price making and 
price pretection; shaping of sound 
marketing policies; selling direct 
and selling through jobbers; creat- 
ing demand and educating consuim- 
ers; splitting up sales territories 
and setting quotas; selecting and 
paying salesmen; prizes, bonus and 
stimulation plans; conventions, lect- 
ures and conferences; school and 
training methods; service and good 
will; standardizing the work, inter- 
locking sales and advertising ef- 
forts; assisting the dealer, records. 
(2033) 


Simple 


New York stock exchange. H. S. Mar- 


tin. New York. Author. 1919. 277 p. 
$1.00. Partial contents: Business and 
speculation; evils of speculation; 
the small investor; market oppor- 
tunities; margin trading; short sel- 
ling; cautions and precautions; tools 
and terms of Wall Street; the Ex- 
change as a moral force. (2034) 
principles of investment. 
Thomas Gibson. Doubleday. New 
York. 1919. 191 p. $1.50.. What and 
what not to; when to buy and sell; 
diversification of investments; clas- 
ses of bonds; notes, car trusts, ac- 
ceptances; railroad. industrial, min- 
ing and oil stocks; discounts and 
securities. (2035) 


Traveling salesmanship. Archer ‘Wall 


Douglass. [New York. Macmillan. 
1919. 149 p. $1.50. Book is the result 
of forty years’ close contact with the 
traveling salesmen of one of the 
largest distributing mercantile or- 
ganizations ot the country. Con- 
tents: Nature and function of sales- 
manship; preparations for the road; 
work on the road; contact with cus- 
tomers; competition and prices; 
selling new stock, selling to all deal- 
ers in a town, and changing the 
channels of distribution; advertising 
claims, the human equation. (2036) 


When the workmen help you manage. 


William R. Basset. New York. 
Century. 1919. 266 p. $2.00. Written 
from the standpoint of capital. 'The 
new basis ef industry; skillful man- 
agement vs. welfare work; Have 
we reached the limit of wages? har- 
nessing the creative instinct; mak- 
ing the worxman proud of his job; 
when the workmen help to man- 
age; providing steady jobs; pre 
serving the wage system; why prof- 
it-sharing fails; striking the balance 
between capital and labor; the sys- 
tem of repiesentation. (2057) 


How to sell hardware. Roy F. Soule. 
3d ed. New York. U. P. C. Book Co. 
1918. 384 p. $2.50. Sales methods; 
store arrangement; advertising; 
store management. (2031) 


2031-2049 


Human needs of labour. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. London. Nelson. 1919. 168 
85c. The family, food require- 
ments, dietary, housing, clothing, 
fuel and sundries, women’s wages. 
(2032) 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals. 


Our duty to our business. L. G. Her- 
bert. ‘Pottery, glass & brass sales- 
man. February 12, p. 15. Roosevelt’s 
words, ‘Every man owes some of his 
time to the upbuilding of the profes- 
sion to which he belongs” breathe 
the spirit of unselfishness, of vision 
and of co-operation. (2038) 


ACCOUNTING. 


Accounting measures to meet business 
depression. E. A. Saliers. Journal of 
accountancy. January. p. 1-9. Con- 
servative accounting procedure may 
prevent panics and depressions and 
will at least diminish their severity. 
(2039) 


ADVERTISING. 


Copy that is too full of advertising. 
E, E. Calkins. Printers’ ink. January 
29, p. 25-28. Too much lugging in of 
article advertised spoils’ effect. 
Knowledge of goods, of trade and of 
public will usually keep good writer 
of copy from making this mistake, 
providing he is left to himself. 
(2040) 


Declares truth is foundation and es- 


sence of all successful advertising. 
J. W. Harrington. Associated adver- 
tising. February. p. 10-11, 77. Based 
on an interview with Edward A. 
Filene, Boston. who says departure 
from absolute accuracy reacts upon 
merchant or manufacturer in loss 
of public confidence, and deteriora- 
tion of employes’ morale. (2041) 


How to make best use of color to pfro- 
duce striking advertisements. G. G. 
Addington. Associated advertising. 
February. p. 12-13. Hach color lends 
a certain atmosphere and the at- 
tributes of the article advertised 
should “harmonize” with the color 
used. (2042) 


Is advertising an economic waste? 
D. Starch. Associated advertising. 
January. p. 13-14, 47. Advertising 
lowers cost of handling, facilitates 
selling and steadies both production 
and prices at an outlay on the part 
of manufacturer and retailer of 5% 
of gross sales. (2043) 


Keeping the dealer sold. H,. E. Miles. 
Judicious advertising. January. D. 
15-18. Advertising and sales depart- 
ments should co-operate more close- 
ly in keeping dealer sold. One help- 
ful method is for road salesmen to 
analyze retailers problems, and re- 
port same to advertiser with sug- 
gestions for local copy. (2044) 


“Unprofessional” advertising that 
builds for future sales. C. P. Russell. 
Printers’ ink. February 12. p. 49-51. 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., with il- 
lustrations in light vein and with 
few lines of copy, adveriises not to 
sell tires——its production capacity 
is booked months ahead—but to 
keep its name before the public. 
(2045) 


BANKING. 


Links bank history with that of city. 
H. A. Ballard. Printers’ ink. January 
22, p. 118-114, 117. Merchants na- 
tional bank, New York, in an ag- 
gressive local campaign, obtains co-. 
operation of public in securing his- 
torical data, renews interest of old- 
customers, and increases its busi- 
ness. (2046) 

The use of cattle loans. I. Wright. 
Bankers magazine. January. p. 21-25. 
The safety of a scrupulous, well de- 
fined cattle loan is beyond doubt 
par excellence. It is destined to be 
a desirable form of commercial 
paper in the near future. (2047) 


BUSINESS ETHICS. 


Drive to be made to eradicate com- 
mercial bribery. W. P. Kennedy. 
Judicious advertising. January. D. 
37-28. Commercial bribery is the I. 
W. 'W. and Bolshevist of honest com- 
petitive business, according to Fed- 
eral trade commission. Bill pending 
to make it a crime. (2048) 


The itching palm in business. W. R. 
Binet. Nation’s business. February. 
p. 17-19, 79, 80. Lack of adequate 
remuneration of employees together 
with insufficient supervision are 
contributing factors in practice of 
commercial bribery. Methods being 
employed in stamping it out, given. 
(2049) 


2050-2062 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 


How our customers merchandise ,for 


us. J. L. Mench. System. February. 
p. 265-267, 400-406. Manager, from 
frequent trips thru store watching 
customers and making notes, dis- 
covers the rules that sway purchas- 
es. These rules he gives in detail. 
(2050) 


Which end of the spyglass are you 


looking through? By ex-employee 
No. 1702. Dry goods economist. 
February 7, p. 51, 538. While knowl- 
edge of stock, regard for suitable 
dress, and understanding of human 
nature are essential in retail sales- 
manship, more important still is the 
spirit, the enthusiasm, the helpful- 
ness put into the work. (2051) 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Relation of the foremen to the em- 


ployment department. J. R. Naylor. 
National association of corporation 
schools bulletin. February, p. 89-93. 
The employment manager and the 
foreman should be brothers in the 
job of bringing about ‘‘personal con- 
tact” between the management and 
the men. (2052) 


Why labor troubles pass us by. E. W. 


Hulet. 100%. February, p. 45-47, 49. 
Thru a liberal hiring policy, service, 
and education of employees in prin- 
ciples of production and economics, 
labor turnover of ‘White Motor co. 
for 1919 was only 2414, and price 
increase only 10% owing to increas- 
ed. production. (2053) 


EXPORT TRADE. 


We must aid Europe—and help her to 


tell what to ask us for. A. C. Pear- 
son. Dry goods economist. January 
24, p. 21-22. The exchange problem 
constitutes one of the chief diffi- 
culties. This may be temporarily 
remedied, by loans, investments and 
credits by citizens of United States 
to those of other countries. (2054) 


World conference of American foreign 


traders. American exporter. Febru- 
ary, p. 145-149. Plans for seventh 
annual convention of ‘National for- 
eign trade council at San Francisco, 
May 12-15. (2055) 


Why export salesmen “fire” the house. 


J. Chapman. System. February, p. 
2168-270, 415-417. Hxport salesmen 
“fire” the house usually because of 
insufficient help and encouragement 
on the part of their sales managers. 
(2056) 


INVESTMENTS. 


Bank stocks as popular investment. D 
Mathey. Review of reviews. Novem- 


ber,, p. 519-523. Distribution of risk 
by bank, stability of business, liquid 
character of capital and periodic 
government examinations, all tend 
to make bank stocks an unusually 
safe form of investment. (2057) 


How | handle my own funds. R. D. 


Wyckoff. Magazine of Wall Street. 
January 24, and February 7, p. 355- 
356; 439-440. Experiences in min- 
ing securities, and fundamental 
points in the choice of an invest- 
ment. (2058) 


MANAGEMENT. 


Management and employees work out 


plan of factory conduct. R. Dickin- 
son. Printers’ ink. January 29, p. 130, 
133-134, 137-138, 141-142, 144. Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Company intro- 
duces Board of Cooperation in which 


management and labor are equally 


represented. Plan in full given. 


(2059) 


Some experiences in industrial re- 


lations. A. 'H. Young Factory. Feb- 
ruary 1, p. 259-264. ‘The great ac- 
complishment of the Harvester In- 
dustrial Council plan is that it has 
been the means for frank, friendly 
conferences between management 
and employees. (2060) 


Training the foremen of industry. D. 


R. Kennedy. Industrial manage- 
ment. January, p. 67-70. Train the 
foreman to know the fundamentals 
of all business and to apply these 
to his particular business, then train 
him to teach his men. (2061) 


PRINTING TRADE. 


Success in the printing business. E. M. 


Perkins. American printer. January 
5, p. 25-28. A good location, up-to- 
date machinery, specialization, good 
salesmanship, and prompt deliver- 
ies,—necessary elements. (2062) 


PROFIT SHARING. 


The right and wrong way to do profit 


sharing. EH. J. Buckley. Pottery glass 
and brass salesman. January 29, p. 
15. Believes the best plan is to make 
a regular agreement with employees 
providing that on certain conditions 
they shall receive as an extra bonus 
a. given. percentage of net profits. 
(2063) 


REAL ESTATE 


Chicago to start zoning soon. Real 


estate news. January, p. 1, 4-5. Or- 
dinance is in preparation for putting 
inte effect the zoning law. New 
York’s experience shows that the 
law has stabilized land values and 
had. an wholesome effect on busi- 


ness. (2064) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


A manufacturer’s two weeks’ course 


for new salesmen. R. Cole. Printers’ 
ink. January 22, p. 25-28. After two 
weeks’ course new man is sent out 
into sales territory to work alone for 
two weeks, then called back to fin- 
ish training, better equipped be- 
because of the practical experience. 
(2065) 


Backing up salesmen from inside to 


aid him get and hold trade. S. Nor- 
vell. Advertising and selling. Feb- 
ruary 7, p. 7-8. Instruction cards as 
to customer’s accounts, advance 
letters sent to trade territory and 
extra care on filling new orders are 
helpful methods. (2066) 


Facts from which to chart the pulse 


of selling. A. R. Howell. Printers’ 
ink. January 22, p. 77-78, 80. Gives 
form with essental data that will 
enable executive to place a fairly ac- 
curate potential value on each cus- 
tomer and prospect’s business, 
(2067) 


—— a © 


2063-2074 
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“Meet me at 9:16 A. M.”’ A. H. Deute. 


Printers’ ink. February 12, p. 89-90, 
92. It is hard to overestimate the 
value of regular routing of salesmen. 
The salesman who calls regularly 
and promptly soon builds up a defin- 
ite acquaintance and _ business. 
(2068) 


Quota plan aids all. Office appliances. 
February, p. 17-19. Based on an in- 
terview with R. N. Fellows, advertis- 
ing manager, Addressograph Co. 
Chief advantages, it shows where 
each salesman stands in relation to 
the possibilities of his territory, and 
develops esprit de corps. (2069) 


The “big thing” in selling. HE. C. Sim- 
mons. System. February, p. 257-269. 
Companionableness, accompanied by 
knowledge, honesty and service, and 
an intelligent regard for the cus- 
tomer’s interest,—and one’s own as 
well. (2070) 


The salesman who sells the whole line. 
R. Walsh. Printers’ ink. January 29, 


p. 97-98, 100, 104. To prevent sales- ' 


men pushing unduly the item they 
like ‘best which upsets normal fac- 
tory production, “assortment” is 


featured with advertising matter © 


and flat price. (2071) 


Selling the square deal. R. Giles. Print- 


ers’ ink. January 29, p. 4, 6, 8, Value © 


of salesmanship that emphasizes the 


quality and» service-ef the--institu--@ 


tion back of the article. (2072) 


TAXATION. 


The income tax as applied to divi- — 
dends. C. GC. Plehn. American econo- — 


mic review. December, p. 771-775. 
Beginning in 1920, the normal tax 


on corporations is to be 10 per cent. — 


= 
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While collection at the source leads — 
to discrimination it prevents a great — 


deal of otherwise possible evasion. 
(2073) 


WINDOW DISPLAY. 


Show window backgrounds and floor- 
ings. J. A. Koerber. Signs of the 
times. February, p. 8-9. Use of color, 


materials and mirrors in back- © 


grounds. (2074) 
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BOOKS WORTH $10,000 OR MORE. 


“Did you ever pay $10,000 for an experiment when the result 
you needed might have been found in a book for nothing?””» Edward 
Hungerford asks in an article in System for March. The article is 
entitled “Are you too busy to read’’? and is devoted largely to a 
description of the business library service rendered by the public 
libraries of a number of the larger cities, and by libraries in some of 


the larger business houses and industrial establishments of the country. 


| “Our concern made many mistakes by neglecting one rule,” 


| Andrew Carnegie is quoted as saying, ‘““That rule was never to under- 
‘take anything new until your managers have had an opportunity to 
/examine everything that has been done throughout the world in that 
department.” “Neglect of that rule,’ continued Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘has 
zs us many thousands of dollars.”’ 


q 
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NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 


'Commercial correspondence. Ralph Commercial policy in war time and 


Starr Butler and Henry A. Burd. after. William Smith Culbertson. 
| New York, Appleton. 1919. 531 p. | New York, Appleton. 1919. 478 p. 

$2.50. Prepared in the Extension $2.50. War’s effect on industry, at 
_ division of the University of Wis- home and abroad; American com- 
| consin. Its purpose is to teach the mercial policies,—equalizing con- 
rules of grammar and rhetoric with ditions of competition, anti-dumping 
| reference to business English, the legislation, export ‘trade, tariffs; 
| best usage regarding business cor- world commercial policies,—after- 
: respondence,” the essential qualities math of war time control, interna- 
| of effective letters and to discuss tional tariff policies, foreign invest- 

in detail the various classes of com- ments and concessions, toward 


mercial correspondence. (2075) world democracy. (2076) 


2077-2089 


Co 


Modern industrial movements. Daniel ; 


Common sense in labor management. 
Neil M. Clark. New York, Harper. 
1919. 217 p. $4.00. The new thought 
in management; How far can in- 
dustrial democracy go? Working and 
living conditions related to indust- 
rial unrest; the money incentive; 
the worker’s security in the job, 
Can workers be craftmen instead 
of machines? the employer and the 
union; the fallacy of panaceas. 
(2077) 


Handling salesmen at lower cost. 
Chicago, A. W. Shaw co. 1919. 186 p. 
Getting the right salesmen; putting 
them in the right field; handling 
them, and fitting them for bigger 
work; obtaining results from spe- 
cialty salesmen; lowering selling 
costs thru a cost system; figuring 
selling costs more accurately; re- 
ducing costs wtihout losing selling 
power. (2078) 


Bloomfield, compiler & editor. New 
York, Wilson. 1919. 377 p, $1.80. 
Workers’ co-operative movement; 
syndicalism, industrial unionism and 
the I. W. W.; shop stewards; scien- 
tific Management; management 
sharing; Bolshevism; labor parties; 
industrial reconstruction programs. 
(2079) 


Status of bonds under the Federal 
income tax. New York, Standard 
statistics co. 1920. 244 p. $6.00. List 
of bonds with information as ‘to 


“sal 
| 


whether they contain tax-free cov- _ 


enants, and what amount, if any, 
the issuing corporation will assume. 
(2080) 


Works committees and joint industrial | 


councils. A. B. Wolfe. Philadelphia. 


United States shipping board. 1919. | 


254 p. 50c. The human factor in 


industry; psychology, democracy, ~ 


and efficiency; the Whitley commit- © 


tee recommendations; works com- © 
mittees in the United States. (2081) © 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in Current Business Periodicals. 


A New York experiment in business 
co-operation, E. J. Clapp. American 
economic ‘review. March, p. 48-58. 
Advantages of cooperation as shown 
in the Service building of the Bush 
Terminal, the International sales 
building for small manufactures and 
in the proposed organizing of re- 
tail stores. (2082) 


The next six months. F. A. Vanderlip. 
ation’s business. March, p. 11-12. 
1less Europe receives the credit 
2 so vitally needs to rebuild her 

industries, the economic and poli- 
tical results are likely to be seri- 
ous. (2083) 


Second Pan-American financial con- 
ference. J. Morlew. Commercial 
America. February, p. 30-41. High- 
teen resolutions adopted at confer- 
ence, held in Washington, January 
19-23. To assist and promote com- 
merce among nations of Western 
hemisphere, definite purpose run- 
ning thru all. (2084) 


ADVERTISING. 


America’s greatest undeveloped re- 
sources. R. W. Babson. Judicious 
advertising. February, p. 77-82. The 
greatest resources in the world to- 

day are human resources, and the 

great need of the hour is to develop 


them, to revive in men a desire to 
produce and a joy in service. Ad- 
vertising can help to do this (2085) 


ot | 
a | 


Community advertising campaigns if 


building new markets. J. K. Novins. 
Judicious advertising. February, p 

25-29. Co-operative advertising tn 
creases the selling power of the © 


town and tthe live merchant is one | 


that helps boost his town and the 
business of his district. (2086) 


| 


wh 


How competitive advertising re-creat- 
ed the boys’ clothing industry in a 
single year. L. F. Levenson. Adver-— | 


tising and selling. March 6, p. 30-32. 
Rivalry, among competing manufac- 
turers led ‘to increased aavertisitaa 


improved quality of clothing, new ~ 


features, and _ better guaranties 
(2087) 
Making better advertising men. A. W. 


i 


| 
| 


Rosenthal. Advertising and selling, © 


March 6, p. 3-4. Urges wider read- 


ing on the part of advertisers, of — 
subjects and authors which have ~ 
nothing to do with advertising. — 


(2088) 
Producing house organs. R. E. Ram- 


sey. Office appliances. March, p. 18- 


20. An excerpt from his book, “Ef-~ 
fective house organs.” Copy should — 
gerve the reader, hit the mark, be 
human and have effective head- 
lines. (2089) 


| 


2090-2103 
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Advertising to remove the stigma of Labor’s new power will not be set 
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Americanization 


profiteer. G. A. Nichols. Printers’ 
ink. March 11, p. 49-50, 52, 57-58. 
Need of a national advertising cam- 
paign to show public high prices in 
clothing ‘trade are due generally to 
increased costs in manufacture 
rather than to profiteering on part 
of retailer. (2090) 


The public will work for you if your 


advertising appeal is right. G. :B. 
Hotchkiss. Associated advertising. 
March, p. 13-14, 58. There is a 
tremendous dynamic force created 
by an advertisement that starts the 
reader to thinking along a certain 
line and then leaves him free to 
reach his own conclusion. Methods 
employed by successful advertisers, 
given. (2091) 


Was Shakespeare a good advertising 


man 8B. A. Davey. Advertising and 
selling, March 13, p. 3-4. Shows the 
possibilities for inspiration in a 
study of Shakespeare and the use 
that has been made of quotations 
from same by advertisers. (2092) 


BANKING. 


Selecting the bank’s personnel... H. T. 


Jones. Bankers magazine. February, 
p. 177-183. Simple tests are useful 
in showing ability of applicant. 
Gives tests and safeguards for ge- 
lecting employes. (2093) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A retail-merchant gives his recipe for 


good letters. S. 'S. Wilson. Printers’ 
ink. March 11, p. 33-36. Four points 
make up the ideal letter—personal 
or business. These are truth, con- 
centration, logic and diction. (2094) 


The sales letter with the persuasive 


appeal. E. P. Corbett. Printers’ ink, 
February 12, p. 161-162. While the 
paragraphs that gain attention and 
interest may be appeals to reason 
or sentiment, that which excites de- 
sire should be strong in emutional 
copy. (2095) 


EMPLOYMENT. 


developments’ are 
getting satisfactory results. Nation- 
al association of corporation schools 
bulletin. March, p. 109-120. Outlines 
of plans in General electric com- 
pany, in the B. F. Goodrich com- 
pany, and in the city of Akron. 
Ohio. (2096) 


aside; it must be met. H. Tipper. 
Dry goods economist. March 13, p. 
17-18, 28. American Federation of 
Labor is almost one hundred per 
cent stronger than it was after the 
signing of the armistice. (2097) 


Our “flying squadron.” P. W. Litch- 


field.. Factory, March 1, p. 611-614. 
A special group of workers, trained 
to do every process in the factory, 
has made unnecessary the surplus 
workers in each department. (2098) 


Preparing industrial English lessons. 


G. F. Quimby & C. H. Paull. Industri- 
al management. March, p. 231-236. 
Aim and essentials in compiling 
lessons; form and _ illustrations; 
sample sheets showing lessons in 
leather and paper making. (2099) 


The economic value of company clubs. 


‘National association of corporation 
schools bulletin. March, p. 123-134. 
According to an investigation of the 
United States Bureau of Labor, 137 
firms provide club rooms and club 
houses for ‘their employees. Y. M. C. 
A., benefit associations, community 
clubs and country clubs, some of the 
types given. (2100) 


The scope and nature of the labor 


turnover. S. H. Slichter. Quarterly 
journal of economics. February, p. 
329-345. Labor turnover is signifi- 
cant from three standpoints: as a 
cost to employers, as a gain to em- 
ployees in securing better employ- 
ment and as a symptom of discon- 
tent, low industrial morale, and de- 
fects in policies. (2101) 


Why a factory doctor’s salary costs 


less than nothing. G. L. Howe. Fac- 
tory. March 1, p .618-621. Thru an 
invetsigation in 95 representative 
plants, a conservative calculation 
puts the average saving in money 
due to lessened illness, preventing 
of infection, and in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, at $2020, cost 
being $2.21. per employe. (2102) 


INVESTMENTS. 


Bonds and the bond market. S. S. 


Huebner, ed. Annals of the Ameri- 
can academy of political and social 
science. March. Bond features and 


services of the investment banker: 


American government and corpor- 
ate bonds; foreign government and 
corporate bonds; bond prices. (2103) 


Canadian bonds for American invest- 


ors. J. H. Schmuckler. Magazine of 
Wall Street. February 21, p. 535-537. 
Canada is a rich and promising 
country whose resources and pros- 
pects give solid security to her ob- 
ligations. List of current offerings 
given. (2104) 


Oil and the _ investor. R. Morris. 
‘World’s work. February, p. 331-335. 
While the oil situation is full of 
great promise to the concerns thar 
are wise enough and strong enough 
to co-ordinate the iarge-scale ditti- 
culties involved, it is full of pitfalls 
for the small concerns, and those 
of small means. (2105) 


Which is the best standard oil stock? 


C. N. Linckroum. Magazine of Wall 
Street. March 6, p. 645-648. Analysis 
and table of seven leading Standard 
oil companies. Of theses Standard 
oil of New Jersey seems entitled to 
first place from an. investment 
standpoint. (2106) 


MANAGEMENT. 


A voice in the directing body. R. F. 
Rogan. 100 %. Mareh, p. 51-54. Proc- 
tor and Gamble co. secures repre- 
sentation of working forces in man- 
agement thru Board of Directors. 
The one great aim of this is the ex- 
pression of the will and wish of 
each to the other. (2107) 


Collective bargaining in practice. D. 
P, Kennedy. Industrial management. 


February, p. 149-152. Our industrial 
has come through “factory 
solidarity. “Shop commit- 
York councils, ete. “ure 

incuuanics for bringing this about 

and all mean the one fundamental 

point, the open shop. (2108) 


Employes who govern themselves. P. 
W. Litchfield. System. March, p 475- 
478.. The Goodyear industrial as- 
sembly has established a 514 instead 
of an 8 hour day on Saturday, per- 
manent instead of alternating shifts, 
caused inspectors to be placed on 
merit system, ‘brought about changes 
in piece rates, and best of all, given 
the men a new sense of responsibil- 
ity. (2109) 


Sending all our executives to school 


to learn team-work. F. F. Beall. 
Factory. February 15, p. 431-486. As 
a result of special courses in the 
form of lectures on “Discipline,’: 
“Tools,” “Time study,” “Employ- 


@ 


Handling 


2104-2117 
ment,” ets. Scrap and corrective 
labor have been cut down, repairs 
and replacement fallen off, and must 
important, acquaintance and confi- 


dence among executives brought 
about. (2110) 


What we gain from our foremen’s 


meetings. G. F. Kroeger. 100 %. 
March, p. 59-61. Good results seen 
in the settlement of differences in 
employment and wage questions, in 
the broader interests of foremen 
and in ‘the training of new foremen. 
(allay 


Who’s who in industry in America? 


'W. Talbot. Industrial management. 
February, p. 138-142. Need for in- 
dustrial managers and foremen to 
learn more of the foreign men and 
women under their leadership, and 
to avoid offensive appellations as 
“Wop,” “Hunk,” etc. Maps showing 
(Kurope before and after the war 
given. (2113) 


RETAIL TRADE. 


Why the tax on sales plan won’: fill 


the bill. An interview with Mark 
Kisner. Dry goods economist. March 
20,°p.. 15-16. Main criticism is that 
it would be practically impossible 
to collect a sales tax because of in- 
sufficient records kept by many 
merchants. 2114) 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Developing credit sense in salesmen 


good for the men and the house. 
R. Walsh. Advertising and selling. 
(laPGak “te, Ue wap ol-oo: A COMLEDL 
with three cash prizes for winners 
helped in one instance to develop 
credit interest and credit judgment 
among salesmen. (2115) 


salesmen through their 
hearts. F*. K. Pennington. Printers’ 
ink. March 11, p. 3-4, 6, 149. Loyalty, 
faithfulness, devotion and steady 
service emanate not from a man’s 
head but from his heart. When you 
have that you have all the rest of 
him. (2116) 


How we abolished drawing accounts. 


C. J. Badger. Sales management. 
March, p. 201-202. Drawing accounts 
kill initiative but the “collective” 
bonus plan by which the margin is 
equally distributed among salesmen, 
makes every man work to boost 
everyone else. (2117) 
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